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HE Publiſhers of this Collection are ſenſible,. 
that there is not at preſent, a ſtarcity of others 


deſigned for youth to read in ſchools or private fami- 
lies; and that it is unreaſonable to expect any one 
ſhould purchaſe theirs, who thinks another better 
calculated to anſwer the purpoſes which ſhould be 
kept in view. They therefore think it neceſſary to 
point out ſuch alterations as have been made in this 
collection, from others of a ſimilar nature; and, at 
the ſame time, take the liberty of obſeroing, that, had 
they not entertained hopes of ſome improvements, no 
one would have had the trouble of ſeeing and conſider- 
ing this in its preſent form. 


The. firſt improvement they preſume to point out 


to the purchaſer, it is hoped, will appear a conſi- 


derable one, being an original eſſay on Reading and 
Declamation, by a gentleman long prattiſed in the 
art of ſpeaking; and which, on its ſeparate publi- 


cation, was ſo well approved of by the public, that 


a large impreſſion was ſold in the courſe of a very 


| few months. 
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1 The alphabetical arangement of the ſeveral hiſ* 
torical and miſcellaneous pieces, it was thought 
would be conſidered as another improvement; par- 
ticularly as, by this method, the maſter can, with- 


eaſe, turn his pupil to an example or ſentiment that 
he (hall at any time think it neceſſary for him to per- 


uſe, 


By this means alſo, the youth may be inſtructed 
to make uſe of this as a common place book, where 
he will have ſome head or other under which to range 
whatever he ſhall think worthy of note, in the courſe 
of his reading at: ſchool, or in the cloſet. 
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READING AND DECLAMATION, 


Ne e 


INTRODUCTION; 


EapinG and DECLAMATION conſiſt of emphaſcs, . 
climax, modulation, pauſes, breaks, tranſitions, , 
cadences, and geſture. | 
EMPHhas1s may be divided into two branches, pla- 
natory and expreſſive; by the firſt is meant that ſtreſs 
of utterance, which preſents more clearly to concep- 
tion the meaning of what we deliver; as, for example : 
* A popular man is, in truth, no better than a pri. 
tute to common fame, and to the pecple; he lies down 
to every one he meets, for the hire of praiſe, and his 
humility is only a diſguiſed ambition.” By mark-- 
ing the preceding paſſage /o, the meaning ſtrikes im - 
mediately with full force; whercas, if the ſtreſs were 
laid upon other words, or if the whole was uttered 
with monotony, (a ſameneſs of tone) the ſenſe would 
be confuſed, and to a hearer, whoſe apprehenſion was 
not very quick, perhaps quite unintelligible In caſcs 
where the ſenſe is doubtful, proper emphrſis is indil- 


4A 3 peuſably 


- 1s diſtin 
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penſably neceſſary ; for inſtance :—Did the Engliſhman 
deſerve to die?—If I lay the ſtreſs upon did, then it 
marks a queſtion ariſing from ſurpriſe; if Eng/i/hman 
guiſhed, then it implies that others were con- 
cerned, and that I would know his caſe particularly.— 
If die is marked, then it appears that I admit guilt, but 
want to know if his crime was of ſuch a nature as to 
deſerve capital puniſhment. a 

Expreſſive emphaſis, is that which is uſed to render a 
paſſage, whoſe meaning is obvious, more forcible, as 
may appear by properly marking the following paſſage 
from Shakeſpeare *. | | 


In this, ye Gops, you make the weak moſt ſtrong ; 

In this, ye Gops, you tyrants do defeat; . 

Nor ſtony tow'rs, nor walls of beaten braſs, 

Nor airleſ dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit; 

But /ife, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to diſmiſ/7 itſelf. 


He bids the s8pIRY firs ari/e, 

The cedar, vig*rous, pierce the ſties, 
From. Lebanon's chi brow : 

Fearleſs, amid conflifting ſtorms, 

The tow'ring ſtork his cradle forms, 
High on the ſounding bongh. 


By laying the emphaſis on ſpiry, in the firſt line, 
the pecukar form of the trees mentioned is explained.; 
whereas, had the ſtreſs been laid upon firs, it would 
leave us at liberty to think oaks, e/ms, &c. ſpiry too. 
— The word ariſe is marked, as being the purport of 
a command; and though, in general, the voice falls at 
the end of a line, yet in this caſe the meaning re- 
quires it ſhould be raiſed, but not too high, nor a- 
bruptly. * 

In the ſecond line, v/2'ravs is marked as a property 
of the cedar; indeed all epithets, whether they precede 


*The words printed in Italic, are thoſe on which the em- 
phaſis is laid; but words in CAPITALS, require a more for- 
cible exzp/haſis than thoſe in Italic. 
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r follow, require emphaſis.— Pierce is noted as painting 
quickneſs and boldneſs of vegetation, while the ima- 
rination is raiſed to a more than ordinary heighth by 
con- Warticulariſing ies. | | 
.in the third line, chi is marked as a characteriſtic 
quality of the climate of Lebanon. 

Fearleſs, in the fourth line, is pointed out as an ex- 
raordinary attribute of a bird, and conflitting ſtorms are 
mphatical, as a proof of that attribute, enlarging the 
dea much more than the ſimple word fearleſi, unaſſiſt- 
lage Wed, would have done. | 

| In the fifth line, tow'ring is diſtinguiſhed: as an epi- 
thet; and cradle, which happily deſcribes the ſfork's 
neſt in that rocking ſituation, - is diſtinguiſhed as the 
motive of the bird's reſolution. - 

In the laſt line, high is marked as a material point of 
he imagery, and /orznding not only as an epithet, but 
alſo as referring to its turbulent ſituation among whiſ- 
tling or roaring gales. ; 

I have choſen this fanza of the 104th Pſalm, as pic- 
tureſque poetry reſts more upon emphaſis than any o- 
ther ſpecies of writing; and I have been ſo minute in 
the explanation of it, not only that my meaning might 
be underſtood as to this branch of expreſſion, but like- 
wiſe to ſhow that emphaſis ſhould be founded on reaſon, 
not laid merely for a jingle or variation of ſound. —Ha- 
ving thus marked and explained one ſtanza, I ſhall pro- 


— poſe two more for the exerciſe of the ſtudent. 
ould He, as a curtain, ſtretch'd on high 
too. The vaſt Cerulean canopy, 

rt of And gave with fires to glow: 

ls at "Twas he, tremendous Potentate! 

re- Built on the waves his hall of ſtate, 

r a- Wide as the waters flow. 

erty He walks upon the wings of wind, 

_—_ And leaves the rapid ſtorms behind ; 


Their monarch's awful will 
Seraphs await in dread ſuſpence, 
. And, ſwifter than the lightning's glance, 
His mighty word fulfill, 


8 ESSAY on: READING Introd 
Aſter all that can be ſaid, the degrees 728 
ſo many and ſo variable, that no preci/? rules can | 
hid down for their application.——In Reading and D. 
clamation, as in muſic, there muſt be taſte to gi 
beauty; without it mere rectitude will be moſt una 
fectingly inſipid. This quality, though improveable 
muſt certainly be firſt derived from nature.—A rea- 
er, . before he can reach bare propriety, muſt the 
roughly underſtand what he reads; for which reaſo 
the cuſtom of putting children to read the Bible, 
which there are many difficult words and abſtruſe p: 
ſages, is by no means to be commended; nay, if w 
conſider it in another light, it is highly blameable; fo 
by being made the ſubject of puzzle and imbarraſlinent 
by being toſs'd about in a careleſs ftovenly manne 
that love and reſpect which the /acred writings juſt! 
claim, is too frequently ſet aſide in youth. We ar 
told, that, among the Turks, if a piece of written p- 
per appears on the ground, it is taken up and care 
fully preſerved, left the word ALLAan, or Gop, | 
infcribed on it. Mark the contraſtic veneration of Chri 
ſtians! who not only profane with their mouths th: 
moſt awful name, upon the moſt trivial occaſions, bu 
alſo frequently uſe, as waſte paper, whole ſheets, i 
which not only his ſacred name is frequently mention 
ed, but every letter is a part of his divine word. _ 
Another reaſon againſt making the Bible an earl 
book among learners, is the frequency of periods, an 
peculiarity of ſtyle, in which it differs widely fro 
moſt other books. It is not rare to find many perſon 
who, by laboriouſly conning over the chapters, ca 
- ſtumble their way pretty tolerably through any part 
it; yet, put them to any other book, you ſhall find then 
lamentably hamper'd, and frequently at an abſoluti 


ſtand. | A 

But to return more particularly to, my ſubjet.—A4l + 
no abſolute rules can be laid down for eps in gene - 
ral, we muſt be content with remarks upon partic]: v 


caſes; ſuch as, that oppoſition, or autitheſis, requir T 
emphaſis upon | each of the oppoled words; and th 7 


moſt raonoſyllables beginning a queſtion muſt be ſtronę a; 
- 
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y marked; as, Why did he ſo? What can he mean? 
ow did ſhe look? In compound words that are oppo-- 
ed to others, the emphaſis, or rather accent, properly 
alls on the diſtinguiſhing ſyllables; for inſtance : The 
irtuous are modeſt—the vicious im-modeſt—the righte- 
us are bleſſed—the un-righteous are miſerable Here I 
ave oppoſed ſimple to ſimple, and compound to com- 
ound ; were the words im-modeſt and un-righteous to 
e pronounced without oppoſition, the accent. would 
all upon the ſecond ſyllable inſtead. of the firſt. 

In explanatory emphaſis, the very ſame words are 
ifferently marked according to the writer's deſign ; 


. s, What did my maſter ſay? If I lay the ſtrefs upon 
MS hat, it is a general interrogation ; if I place it 


pon uy, it implies, that other maſters were con- 
erned; if maſter is diſtinguiſhed, it notes, that there 
ere other perſons; and, if the emphaſis lies boldeſt 
pon /ay, it ſhows I want to know his particular 
Words. | 
MM Both the cauſe and the effect in any ſentence require 
mphaſis.—Example : To live wELL, is to die HAPPY— 
y to be Goop, is to be GREAT. 


CLiMax is that progreflive force. and exaltation of 
xpreſſion, which more powerfully impreſſes the ſub-- 
ct on the mind; and is not only of indiſpenſible uſe, 


ut alſo highly ornamental. In the execution of this, 
„ anWhere is much nicety ; as the-riſe, in moſt caſes, ſhould 
froiſſe gradual, always tuneable ; and, upon mat occaſions, 
erſonery forcible. To illuſtrate the matter, I ſhall offer 


„ cafWeveral examples of different degrees of climax. ; 
firſt, from Shakeſpeare's Brutus, which ſhould rife 
| thenfÞvith a full, ſmooth, philoſophic weight and dignity. 


foluti " if theſe, 

As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 

The melting ſp'rits of women; then, countrymen, 
What need we any ſpur but our own cauſe. 

To prick us to redreſs ? What other bond, 

Than ſecret Romans who have ſpoke the word 

And will not falter ?. Or what other oath, 2 
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Than honeſty to honeſty en Fa 
That this ſhall, be, or we will fall for it ? 


The climax of reaſoning, in theſe lines, is too d 
vious to be inſiſted on; — T ſhall only obſery 
that the glow of expreffion, as I may call it, thou 
warm with the argnment; and then proceed to gh 
another example from Addifon, which calls for dign 
ty, ſoftened and impaſfioned by the moſt pathetic fe 
ing of manly grief; a feel Nee very few have 
magination to conceive happily, and as few powers il 
expreſs properly. 

"Tis Rome demands our tears; 
The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire ! 
The nurſe of heroes! the delight of gods! 
That humbled the prond tyrants of the eartl, 
And ſet the nations free Rome is no.more.. 
Oh liberty! Oh virtue! Oh my country! 8 
* * * * * 


* ane * 


Whate'er the Roman virtue had ſubdued, 
The ſun's whole courſe, the day and year, are Ca 
ſar's: 
For him the ſelf-· devoted Decii died; 
The Fabi fell, and the great Scipios conquered; 
Even Pompey fought for Cæſar: Oh, my friends, 
How is the work of fate, the toil of ages, 
Tbe Roman empire, fallen Oh curſt ambition 
Fallen into Cæſar's hands Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country, 


The following paſſage from Otway _ graduall 
. warm. into rapture. 


Can there in woman be ſuch glorious faith! 
Sure all ill ſtories of thy ſex are falſe ! 

Oh woman! lovely woman! nature made thee 
To temper man: We had been brutes without you 
Angels are painted fair to look like you: 
There's in you all that we believe of Heaven, 
| brightneſs, purity, and truth, 

Eternal j Joy, and . love. 
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e of dimax, in vindictive rage, we have in 
the following lines of Young. 


ere I fall, be it one part of vengeance, 

To make ev'n thee confeſs that I am juſt: 

hou ſeeſt a Prince whoſe father thou haſt flain, 
ſhofe native country thou haſt laid in blood, 
hoſe facred perſon—Oh, thou haſt profan'd'! 
ole reign extinguiſh'd. What was left to me, 
jo highly born? No kingdom, but revenge; 

0 treaſure, but thy tortures and thy groans. 


limax of jealous rage, Shakeſpeare gives us in the 
o following s. 


had been happy, if the general camp, 

Pioneers and all) had d her feet body, 

0 I had nothing known. — Oh now, for ever 

are well the tranquil mind! Farewell content ! 

arewell the plumed troops, and the bi war 

hat make ambition virtue] Oh farewell! 

arewell the neighing ſteed, and the ſhrill trump; 

he fpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear-ptercing fife, 

he royal banner ; and all quality, 

ed; ride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious War! 

mug nd, Oh, ye mortal engines, whole rude-throats 

nds, n' immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
arewell! Othello's occupation gone. 


thers Himax of more rapidity, proceeding from a ſudden 
burſt of grief, Shakeſpeare gives as follows. 


adually Come ſhew me what thou'lt do; 

oo't weep? Woo't faſt? Woo't fight? Woo't ter 
thyſelf? Wi: 

oo t drink up Eiſel, eat a crocodile? 

Il do? rags io + thou come hither but ide marr 

o outface me with leaping in her grave? 

2 buried quick with her, and ſo will I; 

nd if thou prat'ſt of mountains, let them throw 
lions of acres on us, till our ground, 


ngeing its pate againſt the burning zone 
ike Oſſa like a wart. , 


Any 
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Any perſon who can do juſtice to theſe, or fin 
paſſages, either by genius or inſtruction, may cla 
ſufficient knowledge of c/imax ; which, however 
well as emphaſis, is farther explained under the t 
MoDULATION. 

If we conſider the human voice, through the u 
extent of its ſeveral diviſions, we ſhall eaſily diſco 
that nothing can require more of the aſſiſtance of art 
render it pleaſing and expreſſive. 

The art of harmonious expreſſion is diſtinguiſhed 
the term modulation; for the better comprehendin| 
which, let us borrow a diviſion from muſic ; cor 
tenor, tenor, and baſe, or upper, medium, and 1 
notes. Every one of theſe, ſo far as Reading and 
clamation extend, may be found or created, more 
leſs perfectly, in every voice, according to the org 
of utterance, and the proper uſe of thoſe organs; 
then remains properly to appropriate each of the 
viſions. 

To all plaintive amorous paſſages, humble inſin 
tion, flattery, and frequently to exclamations of 
and diſtraction, the counter tenor is moſt properly 
plied, as will appear from the following paſſages, 
from Otway, in the plaintive ſtrain. 


Oh, Belvidera! doubly I'm a beggar; | 
Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee; 
Want, worldly want, that hungry meagre fiend, 
Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. 
Canſt thou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe limb 
Fram'd for the tender offices of love, 

Endure the bitter gripes of ſmarting poverty? 
When baniſh'd by our miſeries abroad, 

(As ſuddenly we ſhall be) to ſeek out 

In ſome far climate, where our names are ſtrang 
For charitable ſuccour ;—wilt thou then, 

When in a bed of ſtraw we ſhrink together, 
And the bleak winds ſhall whiſtle round our hea 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Huſh my cares thus, and ſhelter me with love? Ih; 


v2 


Inſti 


Int 
, or t . 
may clai 
lowever 
er the t 


Inſtance of the amorons ſtyle, from Lee. 


No more of this, no more; for I diſdain 
in pomp when thou art by. Far be the noiſe 
df kings and courts from us, whoſe gentle ſouls 


hk the ur kinder ſtars have ſteer'd another way. 
ly diſcofWree as the foreſt-birds, we'll pair together, 
ce of Vithout rememb'ring who our fathers were ; 


ly to the arbours, grots, and flow'ry meads, 
And in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſouls; 
'ogether drink the chryſtal of the ſtream, 

Dr taſte the yellow fruit which autumn yields; 


aguiſhed 
ehendiny 
C con 


and ind, when the golden ev'ning calls us home, 
ng and Ming to our downy neſt, and fleep till morn. 
|, more 


mility and inſinuation are thus happily ſet forth by 


* oY * Shakeſpeare. . 
. hus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel; 


hus did Marc Antony bid be fall down, 

ind, being proftrate, thus he bid me tay : 
ions of Brutus is noble, valiant, wiſe, and honeſt; 
roperly æſar was mighty, royal, bold, and loving : 
lages, Pay I love Brutus, and I honour him; | 
Say I fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him and lov'd him. 
f Brutus will vouchſafe that Antony | 
May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 
How Czfar hath deſerv'd to lie in death, 
Marc Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 

So well as Brutus living; but will follow 

he fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
horough the hazards of this untrod ftate 
Vith all true faith. | 


mulation, which requires the ſame tone of expreſe 
ſion, we find in theſe lines of Young. 
t hurts not me, my Lord, but as I love you; 


ble inſin 


_ Varmly as you, I wiſh Don Carlos well. 
1 But I am likewiſe Don Alonzo's friend: 
4 here all the difference lies between us two. 


? 
ove" Wn me, my Lord, you hear another ſelf, 


ind, give me leave to add, a better too; 


Juſt 


Clear'd 
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from Otway, in the plaintive ſtrain. 


Any perſon who can do juſtice to theſe, or ſim 
paſſages, either by genius or inſtruction, may clai 
ſufficient knowledge of c/imax ; which, however, 
well as emphaſis, is farther explained under the t 
MoDULATION. | | 

If we conſider the human voice, through the w 
extent of its ſeveral diviſions, we ſhall eaſily diſco 
that nothing can require more of the aſſiſtance of 
render it pleaſing and expreſſive, | 

The art of harmonious expreſſion is diſtinguiſhed 
the term modulation; for the better comprehending 
which, let us borrow a diviſion from uu ic; cou 
tenor, tenor, and baſe, or upper, medium, and 1 
notes. Every one of theſe, ſo far as Reading and [ 
clamation extend, may be found or created, more 
leſs perfectly, in every voice, according to the org; 
of utterance, and the proper uſe of thoſe organs 
then remains properly to appropriate each of the 
Viſions. 

To all plaintive amorous paſſages, humble inſim 
tion, flattery, and frequently to exclamations of 
and diſtraction, the counter tenor is moſt properly 
plied, as will appear from the follow ing paſſages, f 


Oh, Belvidera! doubly I'm a beggar; 

Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee; 

Want, worldly want, that hungry meagre fiend, 
Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. 
Canſt thou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe limb 
Fram'd for the tender offices of love, 

Endure the bitter gripes of ſmarting poverty? 
When baniſh'd by our miſeries abroad, 

(As ſuddenly We ſhall be) to ſeek out 

In ſome far climate, where our names are ſtrange 
For charitable ſuccour; — wilt thou then, 

When in a bed of ſtraw we ſhrink together, 

And the bleak winds ſhall whiſtle round our head 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then WT 
Huſh my cares thus, and ſhelter me with love? EI 
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Inſtance of the amorons ſtyle, from Lee. 


No more of this, no more; for I diſdain | 
all pomp when thou art by. Far be the noiſe 
kings and courts from us, whoſe gentle ſouls 
ur kinder ſtars have ſteer'd another Way. 
Tee as the foreſt-birds, we'll pair together, 
ithout rememb'ring who our fathers were ; 
ry to the arbours, grots, and flow'ry meads, | 
wiſhed WAnd in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſouls; 
zendin xogether drink the chryſtal of the ſtream, 
cou Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn yields; 
and And, when the golden ev'ning calls us home, 
7 and Wing to our downy neſt, and ſleep till morn. 


more Wmility and inſinuation are thus happily ſet forth by 
he org Sbateſpeare. - 


rgans; 

1 the Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel; 
Thus did Marc Antony bid be fall down, 

e inſin And, being proftrate, thus he bid me fay : 
ns of Brutus is noble, valiant, wiſe, and honeſt ; 
perly I Cæſar was mighty, royal, bold, and loving: 
iges, if Say I love Brutus, and I honcur him; 
Say I fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him and lov'd him. 
If Brutus will vouchſafe that Antony 

May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 
How Czfar hath deſerv'd to lie in death, 
Marc Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 

So well as Brutus living; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 
With all true faith. 


ſimulation, which requires the ſame tone of expreſ+ 
ſion, we find in theſe lines of Young. 
It hurts not me, my Lord, but as I love you; 
3 Warmly as you, I wiſh Don Carlos well. 
each But I am likewiſe Don Alonzo's friend: 
There all the difference lies between us two. 
In me, my Lord, you hear another ſelf, 
And, give me leaye to add, a better too; 


Inſtan B Clear d 


* — ——— — — 
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= Clear'd from thoſe errors, which, tho' born of virt 
= | Are ſuch as may hereaſter give you pain 


| _ Tuſtauces of exclamation iu joy and rage, are thus 
= forth by Shakeſpeare. ' 


hh my ſoul's joy! 

If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death 
And let the lab'ring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 

As hell's from heav'n. 

whip me, ye devils, 

From the poſfeſſion of this heav'nly ſight; ; 
Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, 
Wath me in ſteep-down gulphs of liquid fire 


The preceding examples may ſuffice for the 
tous of voice; which, however, ſhould never be 
fered to run into ſeigned ſqueaking, or unnatural ſ. 
nels. 

The middle notes, or tenor of expreſſion, ſuit 
common narrations, diſſertations, and thoſe 
declamation which do not touch upon the paſſions. 

- preſume it would be deemed ſuperfluous to give v: 
ous examples of what every book, which preſent: 
ſelf for perufal, calls for in general; therefore I 
only tranſcribe one ſhort paſſa ge from Milton for 
anedinm notes. | 


Knew that in the ſoul 
Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 
Reaſon as chief: Among theſe fancy next 
Her office holds: Of all external things 
Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 

She forms imagination's airy ſhapes, 
Which reaſon joining or dizoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 
Into her private cell, where nature reſts. 
Oſt m her abſence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoiaing ſhapes 


Intre 
of virt 


— — 
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Vitd work produces oft, and moſt in dreams, 
U matching words and deeds, long paſt or late. 


re this hat degree of expreſhon I term baſe, is particu- 


y well applied to gloomy meditation, paſlages of 
ror, the invocation of fiends, cynical roughneſs, 
| vindictive rage.——Inſtance of goon reflection, 
m Young. | 


hether firſt nature, or long want of peace, 

Has wrought my mind to this, I cannot tell; 

gut horrors now are not diſpleaſing to me: 

T like this rocking of the battlements : 

Rage on ye winds, burſt clouds, and waters roar: 


d death 


aur, Ye bear a juſt reſemblance of my fortune, 
wer And ſuit the gloomy habit of my ſoul. 
1 u example of horror w? have iu theſe lines of Rut. 
atural ſc An univerſal horror 
Struck thro' my eyes, and chill'd my very heart; 

n, ſuit The chearful day was every where ſhut out 
1 ith care, and left a more than midniglit darkneſs, 
>aſſions, Puch as might ey'n be felt: A few dim lamps, 

give That feebly lifted up their ſickly heads, 
preſents ¶ Look' d faintly through the ſhade, and made it ſeem 
fore I More diſmal by ſuch light ; while thoſe who waited 
ton for Wn ſolemn ſorrow, mix'd with wild amazement, 


Obſerv'd a dreadful ſilence. 


Invocation of jealouſy, from Mallet. 


t Thou jealouly ! 
\lmighty tyrant of the human mind, 
Vho canſt at will unſettle the calm brain, 
O' erturn the ſcaled heart, and ſhake the man 
hro' all his frame, with tempeſt and diitraction, 
Riſe to my preſent aid : Call up thy powers, 
hy furious fears, thy blaſt of dreadful paſſion ; 
hy whips, ſnakes, mortal ſtings, thy hoſt of hor- 
rors : 
Rouſe thy whole war againſt him, and complete 
My purpos'd vengeance. 


B 2 Trnvecation 


* 
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Invocation of fiends, from Young. P 
| Ye pow'rs of darkneſs who rejoice in ill, nd 
| All ſworn by Styx, with peſtilential blaſts * 
To wither every virtue in the bud; d b 
To keep the door of dark conſpiracy, _ 


And ſnuff the grateful ſumes of human blood; 
From ſulphur ho, or your red beds of fire, 

On your black ebon thrones auſpicious riſe ; 

And burſting thro” the barriers of this world, 
Stand in dead contraſt to the golden ſun ; 

Fright day-light hence with your infernal (miles, 
And howl aloud your formidable joy. | 


* 
— .: „„ „„ mon 


The following paſſage of enraged diſcontent, fr 


Nowe, claims the under notes of expreſſion. 11 
Come, lead me to my dungeon; plunge me down B. 
Deep from the hated ſight of man and day; _ He 
Where, under covert of the friendly darkneſs, 
My foul may brood at leiſure o'er her ſorrows. It 


4 


* * * * * * An 


1 tell thee, ſlave, I have ſtook hands with hope, An 
And all my thoughts are rage, deſpair, and horror W. 


Fheſe lines of the ſame author preſent us with cynic 
roughneſs and contempt. To 


—— roo io — — oo oo treo ee A — — Lats. 
5 - 
= 


| — Yes, thou haſt thy ſex's virtues ;- WI 
Their affectation, pride, Hie, noiſe, Th 
Proneneſs to change even from the joy that pleaſ Or 
them; Ane 
So gracious is your idol, dear variety, No 
That for another love, you would forego The 
N An angel's form, to mingle with a devil's. Thi 
| Having thus given examples for each of the th ag 
| diviſions of voice, it becomes neceſſary to, rgmark, ti 
| the variations in each are many; and that the app p 
2 or 
-priations I have made are only meant in general. The 
are certainly ſeveral exceptions; but theſe mult be k 
to the inſtructor's or ſtudent's diſcernment, as enter! 
into every particular would be, if not impractical Par 
at leaſt intolerably tedious. on, 
Pav: 


6 
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PavsEs next preſent themſelves to conſideration, 
nd chiefly occur in meditation, doubt, or confuſion ; 
o exact time can be fixed for them, but they ought 
> be made longer or ſhorter, according to the import- 
nce of the ſubject; and, in moſt, eſpecially paſſages 
reflection, the voice ſhoutd have a tone of continu- 
Nice, which conſtitutes the difference between a pauſe 
; nd break; the former is a gradual ſtop, the latter a 
adden check of expreſſion. 
Paujes of the firſt fort occur in the following lines of 
hakeſpeare ; and, as the ſubject is of great weight, 
ould be of conſiderable duration, perhaps while one 
buld number ſix, or a period and a half to each. 


It muſt be by his death: And for my part 

know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 

But for the general.—He would be crown'd— 

How that might change his nature——there's the 
queſtion 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

And that crayes wary walking: Crown him that 

And then I grant we put a ſting in him, 

Which at his will he may do danger with. 


Or theſe lines, from the ſame author. 


To be—or not to be—that is the queſtion : 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
pleaſſ Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 
And by oppoſing end them. To die—to fleep— 
No more ;—and by that ſleep to ſay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to—'tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd.—To die - to fleep— 
To ſleep !—perchance to dream: Aye, there's the 
rub : 
For in that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. — 


Pauſes of confuſion are ſhorter than thoſe of reflec- 
on, and are to be filled up with heſitative panting 


Abs B 3 drauglits 
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draughts of breath, while every ſucceeding word 
ſentence varies in tone of expreſſion from the forme: 
inſtances from Shakeſpeare, as follow. 


Nay, good Lieutenant alas, gentlemen— 
Help, ho! Lieutenant! Sir - Montano— 
Help, maſters !—here's a goodly watch indeed !- 
Who's that Who rings that bell Diablo N 
The town will riſe- YAO | 

* * * * IS 2.1 0, U 
Yes; 'tis Emilia—by and by—ſhe's dead. 

*Tis like ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death. 
The noiſe was high.—Ha ! no more moving ?— 
Sull as the grave—ſhall ſhe come in wert goo 
I think ſhe ſtirs again—no—What's the beſt ? — 


Every diſcerning reader will readily perceive t 
the latter example is of a ſtronger but ſlower confuſ 
than the former. 


. Breaks, as I have before hinted, are only pa: 
of a differeut nature, more abrupt and ſudden, 
when a paſſage cuts ſhort before the meaning is f 
explained: Theſe moſt frequently occur in. viol 
grief and-impetuous rage, and the tone of voice alt 
as the paſſion riſes or falls. One general rule in 
expreſſion of grief is, that, when gradual, the to. 
ſnould ſwell pathetically; but, when ſudden, u 
mould burſt forth and break the voice, ſtill avoi 
any, difonant {cream or croak.—In theſe lines of Sh: 
ſpcare, we find pauſes of grief ſwelling ſlowly, 
working upon themſelves. 


I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad! 
I will not trouble thee, my child—farewell.— 
We'll meet no more—no more ſee one another 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it; — 
I do not bid the thnnder-bearer ſtrike, 
Nor tell tales of thee to avenging Heav'n : 2 
Mend when thou canſt—be better at thy leiſure; 


I can be patient—I can ſtay with Regan. 15 


"ull 


nd 


* 
Ht 
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ord Examples of breaks in impetuous rage, as follow.. 


72 — Darkneſs and devils |— 
Saddle my horſes call my train together; — 
Degenerate viper —I'Il not ſtay with thee ! 
[ yet have left a daugliter Serpent! monſter! 
Leſſen my train, and call em riotous ! 
all men approy*'d—of choice and rareſt parts, 
hat each particular of duty know.— 
— doſt thou underſtand me, man? 
he king would {peak with Cornwall ;—the dear fa- 
ther 
ould with his daughter ſpeak :—Commands her 
ſervice. 
\re they inform'd of this? — My breath and blood 
iery—the fiery duke !—tell the hot duke that— 
o—but not yet, may be he is not well. 


aving thus particularly and diſtinctly explained the 
per application of the three grand diviſions of the 
ce, in order to bring what has been ſaid into a nar- 
y compaſs, and to place it in one point of view, I 
ll produce, for an example, the Seven Ages of Shake- 


ed 


ive t 


onfuſ 


7 pat 


den, 
g is f 


f ar. are, and mark the lines according to the variations ; 
* ich, agreeably to the foregoing obſervations, ought 
© i We made in ſpeaking or in reading this paſſage.. The 
* OY rer tenor, or upper notes, I diſtmguiſh. by [takes ; 
2 tenor, or medium, retain the common ty pe, and 


f Sh; baſe is mark'd by CAPITALS. 


viy, l the world's a ſtage, 

ind all the men and women merely players ; 

hey have their exits and their entrances, 

nd each man in bis time plays many parts; 

lis acts being ſeven ages. —Firſt the infant, 

Meuling and pewking iu the nurſe's arms : 

nd then the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchef 

ad ſhining morning face, creeping, like ſnail, 

1wvillingly to ſchool: And then the lover, 

Vghing, like furnace, with a wofrel ballad 

Hade to his miſtteſs eye-brow :—Then a ſoldier, 

ull of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like a pard ; 
Jealous 


Law 
ther 
It — 


j{ure; 


— — 
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Jealous in honour—ſudden. and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Ev'n in the cannon's mouth: And then the JusT!1 
IN FAIR ROUND BELLY WITH GOOD CAPON LIV 
WITH EYES SEVERE, AND BEARD OF FORM 
| eur, | 
FULL OF WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCE; 
And fo he plays his part: The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the Jean and ſlipper d pantaloon ; 
With ſprctacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide ; 
His 22 hoſe well ſav d, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice 
Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in the ſound. —Laſt ſcene of all, 
Which ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory ; 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, fans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing, 


Every emphaſis and variation of voice ſhould 
founded on reaſon; it may be proper therefore to ſhi 
why the ſeveral parts of the preceding lines are tl 
diſtinguiſhed. In the firſt age of infancy, the upy 
notes are molt deſcriptive of that tender time, as thi 
are alſo of the whimpering ſchool-boy, and their ſa 
neſs likewiſe ſuits the ſighing of the lover. The ſ 
ward confidence of the Didier demands a full-ſpirit 
medium; and the corpulent importance generally i 
puted to magiſtracy, is well pictured by the jolly ſv 
of the baſe notes, while the feebleneſs of faſt-declin! 
age calls for the counter tenor, tremulated as it we 
with weakneſs, 

Thus much for general explanation, which I ha 
delivered in as full and clear a manner as the nature 
my deſign will poſſibly admit; and having ſet fo 
ſuch examples as, explained by teachers, or caref 
inveſtigated by ſtudents, may give a full idea of wi 
is intended, I ſhall proceed to ſome brief remarks 
on utterance and action, in which, though it is not p 
bable that many will excel, yet moſt may be improve 

Firſt then, if a voice is naturally harſh, great c. 
ſhould be taken to avoid gutteral expreſſion; nor ſhot 
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tongue be allowed to play too much between the 
th; the breath, drawn as it were from the ſto- 
ch, and vibrated upon withiz the mouth, will foften 
ſh notes, and render them much more tuneable ; on 
contrary, a weak ſhrill voice ſhould borrow ſolidity 
force from the throat; as too great an expanſion 
the lips is diſgraceful to the features, ſo an unnatu- 
contraction of them will render expreſſion unmean- 
and imperfect. | 

tops and cadences are a moſt eſſential point of con- 
eration, and cannot be better ſet forth, than in the 
owing remarks of a French author: * It is neceſſa- 
ry for us, ſays he, to reſpire from time to time, 
but the voice does not repoſe equally at the conclu- 
ſion of every ſenſe; in a ſentence of conſiderable 
length, we reſpire at every comma ; but this ſhort 
pauſe is made in ſuch a manner as to ſhow, by the 
tone of continuance, that we are to go farther, the 
zar remaining unſatisfied, becauſe the pronunciation 
ontinues ſuſpended till the ſentence is completely fi- 


niſhed ; as, for example: At ſuch a time, the king 
is Wing taken theſe matters into conſideration, deter- 


ined, here attention is inquiſitive to know what 
ollows; the colon and /emico/or: are marks of more 
onſiderable reſpiration, yet {till leave judgement 


. in ſuſpence till the period unfolds the whole, and 
1 alls for a concluding cadence. | 
* © In every part or parts of a ſentence, their is ele- 


ation and depreſſion of the voice, which never ab- 
olutely repoſes but at the concluſion of a period, all 
ther reſpiration being of continuance.“ 

here is undoubtedly much judgement in the com- 


* ition of harmonious and comprehenſive periods; a 
. : onant unconnected ſtyle will take greatly from the 
2 wty and force of expreſſion, as a diſcordant piece of 


ſic muſt diſgrace the performance of the ableſt maſ- 
, and injure the utterance of the moſt perfect inſtru- 


ot PEnts. 
TOW requent uſe ſtrengthens and meliorates the organs 
* expreſſion, and practice will teach a moſt eſſential 


t, that of pitching the voice to any place or num- 
| | ber 


* — — -— —— „„ 
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of excellence muſt be attained by muclt practice: 
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ber of perſons. There is conſiderable nicety in kn 
ing the different effect which the ſame notes of vt 
may have in places of equal dimenſions, but of diff 


ent conſtruction, of a place containing but few a a 
tors, or thronged with a large number; and this pc 1 


obſervation. Only thus much may be obſerved in 
neral, of the operations of ſound; that where it un 
lates conſiderably, the louder a reader or dectai 
goes beyond the juſt pitch, the more indiſtinct he 
be, of which we find very frequent inſtanees in cat 
dral churches: A full audience in any place wil 
quire at leaſt twice the force of expreſſion of a t 
one; which, excluſive of ſome buzz that muſt u 
voidably attend a numerous aſſembly, may be phil 
phically accounted for by an eſſential denſity of 
from the conjunct reſpiration of ſo many people. 


The voice being pitched, and modulated through! = 
ſeveral variations which may be found neceſſary, 5 
remains to conſider, to comprehend, and to feel * 
ſubje&t ; without which, expreſſion muſt be lang * 
unaffecting, and weariſome. What we read or /þ IP 
unfelt, muſt be like painting without light or hag #5 
there may be juſt ſymmetry of parts and good con, 
ing; but unleſs they are raiſed and brought for wa _ 
both pall on the view, and die upon the canvaſs. ; 

Spirit and feeling are neceſſary to idea as well as ＋ 
fight; for which reaſon teachers ſhould not only bad 
their pupils underſtand every word they read, but tl Ko 

eneral ſenſe in a ſtate of connection: A point of aff. 10 
ſeldom attended to. the « 

Emphatic expreſſion, feeling, and taſte, are p- 
eularly eſſential to poetry, as that, in general, app, 2 
oftener to the paſſions than any other ſpecies of Mn . 
ting. Cadences alſo are more critical in numbers ll b 
in proſe; in both they ſhould be ſmooth, gradual, Neot 
die away almòͤſt inſenſibly, yet ſo as to preſerve 8 
to impreſs the laſt ſyllable both upon the ear and mi — 
without ſnapping ſhort the breath or ſound, which is; a! 


wemely grating to a judicious hearer. 
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ow miſerably is verſe of every kind mangled! A 
of unmeaning pedantic recitative, tedious from a 
tition of. miſplaced unharmonious tones, is ſubſti- 
d for dignity ; thus we find many, who make a to- 
ble ſhift with proſe, the moment they ſee any num- 

of meaſured ſyllables, throw aſide nature, reaſon, 
even common ſenſe, to diſplay their knowledge of 
ification, and what they think its peculiar import- 
What can be more abſurd? Genuine poetry 
ds no pompous affectation to dignify it; for as by 
ſpoſing the words, you cannot reduce it to proſe, 
her can you take from its harmony, by plain natu- 
>xprefſion. 

know not any thing which has done our language, 
the reading of it, more injury than the gingle of 
ie, eſpecially that which is thrown into heroic mea- 
, it being certain that the more correct an author in 
way is, the more he will lead to monotony. In- 


uch TY ce/Mr Pope, who has been ſo critically exact in ac- 
7225 ting particulay ſyllables, that very few of his pieces 
nol © read with any tolerable variation of voice; for 

cn reaſon I would have learners kept from rhime in 
T . oic meaſure till they are well grounded in a juſt mode 


itterance. Indeed, we are not to wonder that the 
erality chaunt verſe in ſo lamentable a manner, when 
e of thoſe who have ſketched rules for reading, inſiſt 
bn {uch a ſervile obedience to the author, as not on- 
o change the accented ſyllable, but even to favour 
bad rhime with falſe pronunciation: For example, 
ound the laſt ſyllable of /iberty as an exact rhime ei- 
r to fiee or fly. To preſcribe a ſtop or half pauſe 
the end of a line, whether the ſenſe require it or 
is another rule that has been given, equally erro- 
us and diſguſtful. 

n reading, properly ſo called, action has no con- 
» but declamatiou is very defective without it; yet 
ept upon the ſtage, and among many there mi- 
ably methodized, we ſcarce find any. When I 
ommend action, I would not be ſuppoſed to intend, 
t a ſpeaker ſhould be in continual motion ; or that, 
pet-like, he is to kſt up fuſt one hand, and then 
4 Mother, 
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another, merely to lay them down again. Ne 
would have motions few; eaſy, graceſul; and, for 
own part, I know not how a declaimer can poflibly 
and ſtand ſtock-ſtill: But, admit the poſſibility of t 
I will venture to ſay, there is but little probability: 
His audience will think him in earneſt: I know 
ſome delicate perſons are afraid of becoming too 1 
trical; but there is a very wide difference between 
action of an orator and a player, unleſs when the lat 
judiciouſly repreſents the former; but J ſhall no furt 
urge the neceſſity of a point ſo obvious, let us pro 
to the thing itſelf. | 
Firſt, then, action ſhould be entirely reſerved 


thoſe paſſages which contain ſomewhat intereſting ¶ ſqu 
important, as demonſtration, or the enforcing Ml Fr: 
charge. This ſhould be attended with the right mm 
Nretched forward to the full extent, the finger we 
ven, and the palm of the hand downwards, or ſonffW1ves 
times the hand turned ſideways, the fore finger ice 


pointing: If the circumſtance demonſtrated, or gi 
in charge, be very momentous, the well-known and 
mired action of St Paul, preaching at Athens, ſtretch 
forth both arms, has much force and propriety. 
Where grief is to be expreſled, the right hand | 
lowly to the left breaſt, the head and cheſt bend 
forward, is a juſt indication of it. To expreſs : 
fidence and reſolution, the ſame hand muſt move to 
fame place, but with quickneſs and vigour, recall 
as it were, from the heart, which thereby ſeems 
meet it: With this action, the head ſhould be thro 
back, and the cheſt forward. The expreſſion of ard 
affetion, is to cloſe both hands warmly at half ar 
length, the finger's intermingling, and to bring tl 
to the breaſt with ſpirit. If expanſion of mind, or 
thing ſimilar, is to be pointed out, then both a 
ſhould be caſt different ways in a parallel line, and 
cheſt thrown open. There are ſome few other inſt 
ces of action which may be graceful, and ſerve for 
riation, though not abſolutely neceſſary; but theſe mi 
be left to the choice and diſcretion of the declaime 


and to the unconſtrained operation of judicious feelin 
; a On 


Intu trod. iaxd DECLAMATION. 25 
Ne nly thus much it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
for Me left hand ſhould ſeldom or never be uſed by itſelf ; 
bly d that all action ſhould move between the tip of the 
of M oulder and the ſeat of the heart; all above, is What 


akeſpeare juſtly ſty les, ſawing the air; all below, both 
meaning and ungraceful. Upon the whole, every me- 
n ſhould be the natural attendant of what is {pcken ; 
"een an extreme cannot be avoided, I would rather re- 
e li mmend 29 action, than too m h, or than ſuch as myſt 
fend judicious eyes. Attitudes, cr poſitions of the 
dy, being chiefly adapted to theatrical performance, 
hich lies without the compaſs of my work, I ſhall ſay 
more of them, than that they are pleaſingly pictu- 
{que and ſtriking when well executed. 


g From theſe conſiderations, it reſts upon me to re- 
cht mmend and requeſt, that every reader will digeſt, 
vers well as peruſe ; and that inflruffors will make them- 
r (on1lves ſo much maſters of the variations relative to 


er ¶ oice and geſture, ſo as to explain and illuſtrate the 


r gi inciples by their immediate example. Experience 
and Ws verified the good eficcts this ſhort eſſay may have, 


coolly and care tully attended to; and this trial I hope 
has a right to expect. 

Thus I have touched upon all the points purpoſed in 
end original deſign, and could have faid much more 
on every one of them; but flattering myſelf I have 
en ſufficiently explicit and extenfive for the charac 
r of an Aſtaut, I reſt the whole upon candour and 
blic opinion; bigily pleated, if my endeavours to be 
ſeſul ſhould ſucceed; and eaſy, as not being the firſt, 
ard | ave failed in the attempt. 
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LEASING INSTRUCTOR. 


* 


ADMONITORY ORATION. 


Brother School. fellous, 


AY up theſe nine heads in your memory, with as 
much care as if they were a preſent from the 
nine muſes. 

Firſt, Be candid, ſincere, and modeſtly grave. Let 
ſtice and picty have their ſhare in your character, 
et your temper be remarkable for mildneſs and good 
ature ; and be always enterpriſing and vigorous in your 
uſineſs. And, in ſhort, ſtrive to be juſt ſuch as virtue 
nd learning would make you. 

Secondly, Be always doing ſomething ſerviceable to 

ankind, and let this conſtant generoſity be your only 

leaſure ; not forgetting, in the mean time, a due re- 

zrence and regard for God and religion. * 
Thirdly, Bring your will to your fate, and ſuit your 

ind to your circumſtances. For 


Shining heaps of maſſy plate, 
All the gewgaws men prefer, 
Gilded roofs and beds of ſtate, 
Cannot real wealth confer. 
The man that's honeſt, wiſe, and brave, 
In body ſound, in ſpirit free, 
If he voſfeſs what nature crave, 
Is in truth as rich as he, 


C 2 Feurthly, 


— — 


muſt tell you, if your manners be good, your fortun: 


* 
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Feurthly, Fortify at home, and rely upon yourſe 
For a rational mind is born to the privilege of ind 


pendence. Honeſty, and the inward quiet conſeque * 
to it, is enough, in all conſcience, to make you hap; 
Fifthly, Don't be fond of any thing, or think th 
for your intereſt which makes you break your won 

quit your modeſty, be of a diſſembling, ſuſpicious, . 


outrageous humour z which puts you upon hating an 
perſon, and inclines you to any practice which wor 
bear the light, and look the world in the face. 

Sxthly, Believe that, if your judgement pronoun 
right, if your actions are friendly and well meant, 
your mind is contented and reſigned to Providence, y 
are in poſſeſſion of rhe greateſt bleſſings. 

Sev?7:thly, Be neither ſlave nor tyrant to any bod 
in your behaviour. 

Eighthly, Put it out cf the power af truth to gin 
you an ill character; and, if any body reports you ng 
to be honeſt or good, let your practice give him the li 

Ninthly, Conſider with yourſelf, that people of: 
conditions, profeſſions, and countries, are forced t 
die: Caſt your eyes upon what ſort of mortals yo 
pleaſe, and you'll find them go the way of all fleſ 
Think therefore upon your laſt hour; and don't be buſ) 
about other people's faults, but leave them with tho 
that muſt anfwer for them. 

As you have received theſe z:iz2 precepts from, us 
muſes, take this tenth, if you pleaſe, from their preſ 
dent and inſtructor, Apollo. Who ſays— 

Every one of you may be a happy fellow in an 
ground, provided you have the wit to chuſe Tr for. 
tune handſomely : Now, if you aſk further, ſays he, | 


can never be bad. For, in a word, happineſs lies a! 
in the functions of reaſon, in warrantable deſires, an 


regular practice, | 
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AFFECTATION. 


But one admirer has the affected laſs ; 
Nor meets that one—but in her looking-glaſs. 
YoUuNG. 


unc 
nt, | 


'» F 


LATE converſation which I fell into, . gave me 
an opportunity of obſerving a great deal of beau- 
in a very handſome woman, and as much wit in an 
genious man, turned into deformity in the one, and 
{urdity in the other, by the mere force of affectation. 
ie fair one had ſomething in her perſon, upon which 
r thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attempted to ſhew to 
vantage in every look, word, and geſture. The 
ntleman was as diligent to do juſtice to her fine parts, 
the lady to her beauteous form. You might ſee his 
dagination on the ſtretch to find out ſomething uncom- 
n, and what they call bright, to entertain her; 
hile ſhe writhed herſelf into as many different poſ- 
res to engage him. When ſhe laughed, her lips were 
{ever at a greater diſtance than ordinary, to ſhew 
Tr teeth: Her fan was to point to ſomething at a diſ- 
ce, that in the reach ſhe might diſcover the round- 
ſs of her arm; then ſhe is utterly miſtaken in what 
e ſaw, falls back, ſmiles at her own folly, and4s ſo 
holly diſcompoſed, that her tucker is to be adjuſted, 
r boſom expoſed, and the whole woman put into new 
's and graces. While ſhe was doing all this, the gal- 
nt had time to think of ſomething very pleaſant to . 
y next to her, or make ſoma unkind obſervation on 
me other lady to feed her vanity, Theſe unhappy 
lects of affectation, naturally led me to look into that 
ange ſtate of mind which ſo generally diſcolours the 
:haviour of moſt people we meet with. 
» Ol The learned Dr Burnet, in his theory of the earth, 
kes occaſion to obſerve, that every thought is attend- 
with conſciouſneſs and repreſentatives; 'the mind 
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has nothing preſented to it, but what is immediately 
followed by a reflection or conſcience, which tells you 
whether that which was fo preſented, is graceful or 
unbecoming. This act of the mind diſcovers itſelf in 
the geſture, by a proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe con- 
ſciouſneſs goes no further than to direct them in the juſt 
progreſs of their preſent thought or action; but be- 
ways an interruption in every ſecond thought, when 
the conſciouſneſs is employed in too fondly approvin 
a man's own conceptions ; which ſort of conſciouſnels 
is what we call affectation. 
As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſom, as a 
ftrong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficuk 
taſk to get above a deſire of it for things that ſhould 
be wholly indifferent. Women, whoſe hearts are fix- 
ed upon the pleaſures they have in the conſciouſneſs 
mat they are the objects of love and admiration, are 
ever changing the air of their countenances, and alter: 
mg the attitude of their bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of 
their beholders with new ſenſe of their beauty. The 
dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe minds are the ſame 
with the ſillier part of the other, are exactly in the like 
uneaſy condition to be regarded for a well-tied cravat, 
an hat cocked with an unufual briſkneſs, a very well 
ehoſen coat, or other inſtances of merit, which they are 
tmpatient to fee unobſerved. 
But this apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill- go- 
verned conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered at, 
in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe: But when you 
fee it reign in characters of worth and diſtinòtion, it is 
what you cannot but lament, not without ſome indig- 
nation. It creeps into the heart of the wiſe man, as 
well as that of the coxcomb. When you ſee a man of 
ſenſe look about for applauſe, and diſcover an itching 
inclination to be commended ; lay traps for a little in- 
eenſe, even from thoſe whole opinion he values in no- 
thing but his own favour ; who is ſaſe againſt this weak. 
ne{G? Or who knows whether he is guiity of it or not! 
The beſt way to get clear of all ſuch light fondneſs ſor 
applauſe, is, to take all poſſible care to throw off the love 


of it upon occaſions that are not in cheniſelves n_—_—_— 
| but, 


= 
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t, as it appears, we hope for no praiſe from them. 
f this nature are all graces in men's perſons, dreſs, 
d bodily deportment ; which will naturally be win- 


If in Ning and attractive, if we think not of them, but loſe 
con- eir force in proportion to our endeavour to make 
e juſt Niem ſuch. | 

be- WW When our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main de- 
vhen {Won of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the 
ving {Wſhicf purpoſe either in buſineſs or pleafure, we hall 


ever betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of 
: But when we give the paſſion for praiſe an unbri- 
ed liberty, our pleaſure, in little perfections, robs us 


icuk what is due to us for great virtues and worthy qua- 
ould ties. How many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt ac- 
fix - ons are loſt, for want of being indifferent where we 
ſneß {Wight ? Men are oppreſſed with regard to their way of 

are MWpcaking and acting, inſtead of having their thoughts 
ter- ent upon what they ſhould do or fay; and by that 
ts of Wſicans bury a capacity for great things, by their fear of 


ailing in indifferent things. This, perhaps, cannot be 
alled affectation; but it has ſome tincture of it, at leaſt, 
like WW fir, as that their fear of err ing in a thing of no con- 
wat, MWcquence, argues they would be too much pleaſed in 
well Nerſorming it. 
y are It is only from a thorough diſregard to himſelf in ſuch 
articulars, that a man can act with a laudable ſuſſici- 
1-go- Hey: His heart is fixed upon one point in view; and 
d at, Ne commits no errors, becauſe he. thinks nothing an er- 
you or, but what deviates from that intention. 
it is The wild havock affectation makes in that part of 
idig- Nie world which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where- 
1, as er we turn our eyes: It puſhes men not only into 
in of Nnpertinencies in converſation, but alſo in their pre- 
bing Neditated ſpeeches. At the bar, it torments the bench, 
e in- {Whole buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluities in what is 
no- Noken before it by the practitioner ; as well as the ſe- 
eak- eral little pieces of injuſtice which ariſe from the law 
not? felt. I have ſeen it make a man run from the pur- 
s ſor {We before a judge, who was, when at the bar him- 
love el, fo cloſe and logical a pleader, that, with all the 


able; pomp 
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prayer, for a proper dehvery of the great truth he 


pomp of eloquence in his power, he never ſpoke a x; 
too much. 

It might be borne even here, but it often aſcends t 
pulpit itſelf; and the declaimer, in that ſacred pl; 
is ſrequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the 
day itfelf with ſo many quaint phraſes, that there is 
man who underſtands raillery, but muſt refolve to 
no more: Nay, yon may behold him ſometimes | 


to utter, humble himſelf with ſo very well turnet 
phraſe, and mention his own unworthineſs in a way 
very becoming, that the air of the pretty gentleman; 
preſerved, under the lowlineſs of the preacher. 

I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I writ the other & 
to a very witty man, over-run with the fault I ; 
ſpeaking of. 


Dear Sir, 


6 T ſpent ſome time with you the other day, : 
mult take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the u 
fufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you 
and do. When I gave you a hint of it, you aſked m 


whether a man is to be cold to what his friends think( 8 
him? No; but praiſe is not to be the entertainment ai 
every moment: He that hopes for it, muſt be able 1 
ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it till proper periods of life, Mer 
death itſelf, If you would not rather be commend... 
than be praiſe-worthy, contemn little merits ; and alloy ter 
no man to be ſo free with you as to praiſe you to yo he 
face. Your vanity, by this means, will want its foo. - 
At the ſame time, your paſſion for eſteem will be ma .. 
folly gratified; men will praiſe you in their action} ei 
Where you now receive one compliment, you vil. * 
then receive twenty civilities. Till then, you will n "I 
ver have of either, further than, SI KX, ſa; 


Yours, Cc. Wt thi 
Prin 
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GOOD wife makes the cares of the world fit 
ealy, and adds a ſweetneſs to its pleaſures : She 
man's beſt companion in proſperity, and his only 
nd in adverſity; the careſulleſt preſerver of his 
th, and tbe kindeſt attendant on his ſickneſs; a 
nul adviſer in diſtreſs, a comforter in affliction, and 
adent manager of all his domeſtic affairs. 

ood nature and evenneſs of temper will give you 
zaly companion ſor life; virtue and good-{enſe an 
eable friend; love and conſtancy a good wife or 
dand, | i 


IR US, King of Perſia, had taken captive the 
ng Prince of Armenia, together with his beautiful 
blooming Princeſs, whom he had lately married, 
of whom he was paſſionately fond. When both 
e brought to the tribunal, Cyrus aſked the Prince, 
he would give to be reinſtated in his kingdom? He 
ered, with an air of indifference, ©** That as for his 
n and his own liberty, he valued them at a very lou 
But if Cyrus would reſtore his beloved Princeſs 
ir native dignity and hereditary poſſeſſions, he. 
Id infinitely rejoice, and would pay, (this he uttered: 
tenderneſs and ardour) would willingly pay his 
for the purchaſe.” When all the priſoners were 
iſſed with freedom, it is impoſſible to be expreſſed 
they were charmed with their royal benefactor, 
celebrated his martial accompliſhments, ſome ape 
ded his ſocial virtues, all were prodigal of their 
ſe, and laviſh in grateful acknowledgement. And 
> faid the Prince, addreſſing himſelf to his bride, 
c. t think you of Cyrus? I did not obſerve him, {aid 
Princeſs. Not obſerve him! Upon what then 
roi your attention fixed! Upon that dear and generous 
„who declared, © That he would purchale my li- 


y at the expence of his own lite,” 
EC What 
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her portion. Cyrus loved the Princeſs, had a grat 


What an idea of chaſtity; and, at the ſame ti 
what a wonderful ſimplicity and delicacy of thought 
here in the anſwer of the young Princeſs, Who hat 
eyes but for her huſband. 

XENOPH. DE CYRI, JUST. l.; 
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AFFECTION FILIAL. 


T may be truly ſaid, that if perſons are undutifi 
their parents, they ſeldom prove good to any d 
relation. 

The honour which children are required to gi 
the ir father and mother, includes in it, love, r: 
rence, obedience, and relief. It is uſual with Pn 
dence to retaliate men's diſobedience to their parent 
kind: Commonly our own children ſhall pay us h. 
for it. 


CYAXARES, uncle of Cyrus the Great, ha 
been an eye-witneſs of the courage, conduct, and 
ny amiable qualities of his nephew, was deſirous of 
ving a ſignal teſtimony of the value he had for his 
rit. Cyaxares had no male-iflue, and but one day 
ter. This favourite Princeſs he offered in marriag 
Cyrus, with an aſſurance of the kingdom of Media 


ſenſe of it; but nevertheleſs did not think himſelf a 
berty to accept it, till he had firſt obtained the con 
of his father and mother: Leaving therein a noble 
ample to all future ages, of the reſpectful ſubmiſſion 
dependence which all children onght to ſhew to t 
parents on the like occaſion, of what age ſoevert 
be, or to whatever degree of power and greatneſs! 
may have arrived. XENOPH., CYROP. 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS likewiſe relates: 
ry ſingular fact upon this ſubject. A woman of it 
Buous birth, had been condemned to be ſtrangled. 
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e i an prætor delivered her up to the triumvir, who 
gba her to be carried to priſon, in order to her be- 
| had put to death. The gaoler, Who was ordered to 
ute her, was ſtruck with compaſſion, and could 
L treſolve to kill her. He choſe therefore to let her 
of hunger. Beſides which, he ſuttered her daughter 
e her in priſon; taking care, however, that ſhe 
ght her nothing to eat. As this continued many 
, he was ſurpriſed that the priſoner lived ſo long | 
L. out eating; and ſuſpecting the daughter, upon 
; hing her, he diſcovered, that ſhe nouriſhed her 
ut with her own milk. Amazed at ſo pious, and 
e ſame time ſo ingenious an invention, he told the 
to the triumvir, and the triumvir to the prætor, 
believed the thing merited relating in the aſſem- 
of the people. The criminal was pardoned; a de- 
was paſſed, that the mother and daughter ſhould 
bliſted for the reſt of their lives, at the expence 
ie public, and that a temple, ſacred to piety, ſhould 
rected near the priſon. 

| Var. Max. 1.3. 4. Prix. His r. I. 7. 36. 
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HE ſame author gives us a ſimilar inſtance of fi- 
piety in a young woman named Xantippe to her 
| father Cimonus, who was likewiſe confined in pri- 
and which is univerſally known by the name of 
toman Charity, Both theſe inſtances appeared ſo 
extraordinary and uncommon to that people, that 
could only account for them, by ſuppoſing, that 
ove of children to their parents was the firſt law of 
re. „ Putaret aliquis hoc contra naturam factum 
niſi prima nature lex eſſet diligere parentes.“ 
. VALER. ibid. 


EAR, one of the Kings of England, had three 
phters, Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia. When he 
old and infirm, he came to a reſolution to mar- 
is daughters, and divide his kingdom among 
. But having a mind firſt of all to know which 
em loved him beſt, he reſolved to make an expe- 
nt, by aſking each of them ſeparately, Goneril, 
the 
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ndnd to the huſband thou ſhalt chuſe, I give the t 
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che eldeſt, apprehending too well her father's wy 
neſs, made anſwer, that ſhe loved him above her 


ſoul. Therefore, ſays the old man overjoyed, tot 


part of my realm. Regan, the ſecond daughter, hg 
aſked the ſame queſtion, and hoping to obtain as 
2 ſhare of her father's bounty as her elder ſiſter 
done, made anſwer, that ſhe loved him above all 
tures; and ſo received an equal reward with her (if 
The King then proceeded to aſk Cordelia, his youny 
daughter, whom he had hitherto loved moſt tend 
of the three. But though ſhe perceived how mn 
the two eldeſt had gained by their flattery, yet wi 
ſhe not thereby be induced to make other than a 
and virtuous anſwer. Father, ſays ſhe, I love 
as a child ought to love her parent: They who pret 
more than this, do but flatter you. The old man, 
Ty to hear this, wiſhed her to recal thoſe words, 
a ſecond time demanded what love ſhe bare unto hi 
But ſhe repeated the ſame anſwer the had made 
fore. Then hear thou, ſays Lear, all in a pal 
what thy ingratitude hath gained thee, Becaulet 
haſt not reverenced thy aged father equal to thy fill 
thou ſhalt have no part of my kingdom, or my rid 
And toon after, he beſtows in marriage his two eh 
daughters, Goneril to the Duke of Albania, and Rg 
to the Duke of Cornwall; putting them in the pre 
poſſeſſion of half his kingdom, and promiſing the 
at his death. But the wiſdom, prudence, and d 
accompliſhments of Cordelia, ſoon ſpread abroad 
name through the world, and at laſt reached the en 
Aganippus King of France, who, diſregarding the 
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of her dowry, took her to wife. by 

After this, King Lear, more and more drool 0 
with years, became an eaſy prey to his darghters . 4 
their huſbands; who now, by daily incroachmens, . 
{eized the whole kingdom into their hands; the! — , 
being obliged to reſide with his eldeſt daughter, ati rae 


ed only by threeſcore kniglits. But they, as f 
ſeemed too numerous and ditcrderly for continual gut 
were reduced to thirty, Not brooking that alin 
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e King betakes him to his ſecond daughter: But he 
4 not been long there, till, a difference - ariſing a- 
ng the crouded family, five only are ſuſfered to at- 
nd him. Back again he goes to his eldeſt daughter, 
ping ſhe could not but have ſome more pity on his 


TI, d 

* ey hairs: But ſhe now refuſes to admit him at all, 
ſter leſs he will be cantented with one only attendant. 
all oi laſt he calls to remembrance his youngeſt daughter 


brdelia; and acknowledging how true her words had 
en ; though he entertained but little hope of relief 
om one whom he had fo much injured, yet, reſolved 
make an experiment, if his miſery might ſomething 
ſten her, he takes his journey into France. Now 
ight be ſeen the difference between the ſilent or mo- 
{tly-exprefſed- affeftion of ſome children to their pa- 
nts, and the talkative obſequiouſneſs of others, While 
e hope of inheritance acts in them, and on the'tongue's 
d enlarges their duty. Cordelia, hearing of her fa- 
er's diſtreſs, pours forth true filial tears; and, not 
during, either that ſhe herſelf, her huſband, or any 
court, ſhould ſee him in ſuch forlorn condition as his 
efſenger deſcribed, orders one of her moſt truſty ſer- 
ants, firſt to convey him privately towards a {ea-town, 
cre to array him, bathe him, cheriſh him, and furniſh 
m with ſuch attendants as became his dignity ;- chat 
en, as from his firſt landing, he might ſend word of 
5 arrival to ber huſband Aganippus. Which done, 
ordelia, with the King her huſband, and all the nobi- 
y of his realm, went out to meet King Lear; and, 
ter all manner of honourable and joyful entertamment 
the court of Aganippus, Cordelia, with a powerful 
my, returned to England, to replace her father upon 
e throne. Her piety was rewarded with ſuch ſucceſs 
| this undertaking, that ſhe ſoon vanquiſhed her im- 
jous ſiſters and their huſbands; and Lear again ob- 
med the crown; which he continued to enjoy ſome - 
ars in peace. When he died, Cordelia cauſed him, 
1th all regal ſolemnities, to be buried in the town of 
iceſter, 


» Fit THE 


talkative, and (as youth is too apt to think) impert: 
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JH E courſe and compaſs of God's Providence, au erti. 
his methods of eftabliſhing and evidencing the meaſiutel lis d 
of :reciprocal duty, is no where more remarkable tha ions, 
in the mutual — between yo m ther ions. 


children. 
The child comes into the weeks naked and helplek aren 


ad from himſelf more deſtitute of the natural mea om; 


of ſecurity and ſupport, than almoſt any of the: inferiiſ ear 
creatures. In this exigency, the paternal care an 
tenderneſs ſteps in to his relief, ſupplies all his neceſſ 
ties, and relieves all his wants; bears with all his unWMeque! 
towardly diſpoſitions, at an age when he is neither cette. 
pable of being - corrected or convinced; and not oni nec 
provides the propereſt food for him, when he is iner nec 
pable of providing any for himſelf, but likewiſe adi 
niſters it when he is incapable of feeding himſelf; bean 
with all degrees of his folly and i impertinence, liſtens Meir 
=] his triflini and idle inquiries, not only with patience m. 
bat with pleaſure, till they gradually conduct him 
health) and ſtrength, and knowledge. 

But the child is not long arrived at this ebe ey \ 
ms nature, before his parents begin to fall gradual 
into the ſame infirmities through Which they but lateh H yea 
conducted and ſupported their children, and to need thefſWour 
ſame aſſiſtanee which they lately lent. And: firſt theſf ul 


begin to grow ſickly, and then they call for the aid d xcell 


that health which hey cultivated. _ A n care of ere 
their children. 

The loſs of dicarfalneſs and good banda ban 
ſucceed the loſs of health; the old parents are uneaſy 
and fret at all about them. And now is the time f 
cliſldren to rettitn that tenderneſs and patience to thei 
parents peeviſhnels, without ſourneſs or reproof, hid 
their parents had long lent them in all their childiſh per 
verſeneſs, at an age when they were not capable of 


being « corrected. 
In the next place, the old parents grow tronbleſome) 


nore « 
ed y 
ow li 
arth, 
hey v 
ave t] 
at ONC: 


e lat 


nent, and dwell eternally upon the obſervations and 
adventures of their times and early years. Remem 


ber, you alſo had your time of being talkative and im 
pertinent 
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ertinent, and your parents bore with you; but with 
aſurel is difference, you aſked them filly and trifling queſ- 
e thul ons, and they now tell you wiſe and uſeful obſerva- 
ions. But they are troubleſome, becauſe they tell them 
oo often. The anſwer to this is very obvious; if your 
arents bore your folly, you may well bear their wit⸗ 
men om; and although perhaps they talk more than is ne- 
feria eſſary to inform you of preſent things, yet their con- 
erſation turns moſtly upon things paſt, perhaps paſt 
eceſ. any years before you came into the world, and, con- 
is un Mequently, ſuch as they muſt know a thouſand times 
er A etter than you. Or though they ſhould talk more than 
t oni neceſſary to inform you, they do not talk more than 
neceſſary to inform your ſervants or your children; 
adm. ho are now come to an age of aſking many queſtions ; 
nnd therefore Providence hath well appointed, that 
ens u heir grandfather or their grandmother are now in an 
enceFumour to anſwer them all, and to ſupply them with a 
tore of uſeful obſervations which they want; | nay, 
which they want to hear over and over again, which 
ion hey want to have inculcated a thouſand times, and 
hich, without this aſſiſtance, would require a courſe 
f years to acquire for. themſelves. So that the hu- 
our of talkativeneſs, which is commonly thought ſo 
-theWroubleſome in old people, hath its uſe, and is moſt 
aid dM rcellentiy appointed by Almighty God. But ſay it 
of er not, the children, in bearing with it, do but 
arely return their parents what they long ſtmce owed 
aon em. N ; 

In the next place, the ſtrength of the old parents 
ils them, and they cannot walk without a ſupport; 
theilt ſure you will not let them want one! How many 
fears did they bea you in their arms? How many 
nore did they lead you where you would be, and ſa- 
le fed you from falling and from danger? And will you 
ow ſuffer thoſe old limbs to totter and fall to the 
arth, which ſo'often ſupported and ſaved yours when 
ert ey were weak and tender, and unable to fupport and 
we themſelves? Certainly you will not, you cannot 
zem once be guilty of ſo much cruelty and ingratitude. In 
e laſt place, the underſtanding of the old parents be- 
D 2 gin 
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gin to fail, and the ſtrength of their minds doth u 
long outlive the ſtrength of their bodies, but decy 
gradually till they become again children; their tee 
tall, and their tongues faulter, and they are once mon 
infants, and are now confined: to their beds, as th 
-were at firſt to their cradles.. This is the laſt ſtage 
life; and here they demand all that care, and comp: 
fon, and tenderneſs at your hands, when they are jul; 
going out of the world, Which you called for at thei 
when = firſt e came into it. 


EEE OO OO ENT 
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HOUGH all mankind fring from the h 
| head, and are bound to cultivate a mutual ; 

- wit to each other; yet this duty is not ſo — 
ſtriking as that which is meumbent on. thoſe Who be 
long to. the ſame family. 

Nothing. can approach nearer. to ell love than 
ternal affection: And there is but a ſhort remove fra 
our own concerns and. happineſs to theirs who can 
from the ſame ſtock, and are partakers of the fan 
blood. Nothing therefore can. be more horrible tha 
diſcord and animoſity among members ſo allied; a 
nothing ſo beautiful as harmony and love. 


DARIUS, King of Perſia, had three ſons by hi 
firſt wife, the daughter of Gabrias, all three born bt 
fore their father came to the crown; and four me 
by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all bon 
after their father's acceſſion to the throne.. Artabaz 
nes, called by Juſtin, Artimenes, was the eldeſt of th 
former, and Xerxes of the latter. Arytabazanes : 
ledged, in his own behalf, that the right of {ſucceſſion 
according to the cuſtom and practice of all nations, be 
longed to him preferably to all the reſt. Xerxes's af. 

t for ſucceeding his father was, that as he wah 
the ſon of Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, Who * 
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he Perſian empire, it was more. juſt, that the crown 
xf Cyrus ſhould devolve upon one of his deſcendants 
uu upon one that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan 
ce mori ing, at that time at the court of Perſia, ſecretly ſug- 
as theyWreſted to Xerxes another argument to ſupport his pre- 
enfions: That Artabazanes was indeed the eldeſt fon 
of Darius; but he, Xerxes, was the eldeſt fon of the 
ling ; and therefore Artabazanes being born when his 
ather was but a private perſon, all he could pretend 
o, on account of his ſeniority, was only to inherit his 
private eſtate; but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt 
horn ſon of the King, had the beſt right to ſucceed to 
he crown. He further ſupported this argument by 
he example of the Lacedemonians, who admitted none 
o inherit the kingdom, but thoſe children that were 
| jorn after their father's acceſſion. . The right of ſuc- 
e ſanWceding was accordingly determined in favour of Xer- 
es. Both Juſtin and Plutarch take notice of the pru- 
lent conduct of theſe two brothers on ſo nice an occa - 
on. According to their manner of relating this fact, 
\rtabazanes was abſent when the King died; and Xerxes 
mmediately aſſumed all the marks, and exerciſed all 
e functions of the ſovereignty. But upon his bro- 
er's returning home, he quitted the diadem, and the 
ara, which he wore in ſuch a manner as only ſuited 
he King, went out to meet him, and ſhewed him all 
maginable reſpect. They agreed to make their un- 
e Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference; and, 
ithout any further appeal, to acquieſce in his deciſion. 


by An the while this diſpute laſted, the two brothers 
orn beewed one another all the demonſtrations of a truly 
Ar. aternal affection, by keeping up a continual inter- 


durſe of preſents and entertainments: Whence their 
utual eſteem and confidence for each other baniſhed 
fears and ſuſpicions on both fides, and introduced an 
nconſtrained chearfulneſs, and a perfect ſecurity. 

This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, highly worthy of our 
dmiration : To ſee, whilſt moſt brothers are at dag- 
ers-drawing with one another about a {mail patrimo- 


tabaza 
t of th 
nes: 
ceſſion 
1s, be 
es's a 


he * 7 with what moderation and temper both waited for 
unde deciſion, which was to diſpoſe of the greateſt empire 
tl D 3 then 
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then in the univerſe. © When Artabanes. gave; judy 
ment in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes, the ſame j 
ſtant, proſtrated himſelf before him, acknowledgin 
him for his maſter, and placed him upon the thray 
with his own hand; by which proceeding, he ſhewel 
a greatneſs of ſoul truly royal, and infinitely: ſuperig 
to all human dignities. This ready acquieſcence in 
ſentence fo. contrary to his intereſt, was not the effe 
of an artful policy, that knows how to diſſemble upq 
occaſion, and to receive. honour to itſelf from what 
could not prevent: No; it proceeded from a, real x 
ſpect for the laws, a ſincere affection for his brother 
and an indifference for that which fo warmly inflang 
the ambition of mankind, and ſo frequently arms u 
neareſt relations againſt each other. For his part, d 
ring his whole life, he continued firmly attached to ti 
intereſt of Xerxes, and proſecuted: them with ſo mus 
ardour and zeal, ( that he loſt his life in his ſervice 
the battle of Salamin. $34 ir 3.4 5 

PLUT. DE FRAT. AMORE, p. 448. Jus r. I. 2. c. 1 


A CERTAIN merchant had two ſons, the elde 
of whom was of ſo bad a diſpoſition, as to behave wit 
great hatred and ſpitefulneſs towards the younger, wi 
was of a temper more mild and gentle. It happenc 
that the old gentleman, having by his trade acquired 
large eſtate, left it by his will to his eldeſt fon, tog 
cher with all his ſhips, and ſtock in merchandize ; del 
ring him to continue in the buſineſs, and ſupport hi 
brother. The father was no ſooner dead, than th 
elder began plainly to ſhew his ill-will; to his brothe 
thruſt him ont of his houſe, and, without giving hu 
any thing for his ſupport, turned him Jools into tl 
wide world. The young man was much dejected wit 
this uſage ; but confidering that in his father's lifetinqgWn a 
he had acquired ſome knowledge in buſineſs, he a 
plied himſelf to a neighbouring merchant, offering 
{ſerve him in the way of trade. The merchant rect 
ved him into his houſe; and finding from long ex 
rience, that he was prudent, virtuous, and diligen 
in his buſineſs, gave him his daughter and only child id i 
| | | marriage 
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arriage ; and when he died, bequeathed to him his 
ole fortune. The young man, after the death of 
« father-in-law, retired with his wife into a diſtant 
ntry; where he purchaſed a 'fine eſtate, with a 
lendid dwelling, and there he lived with great credit 
d reputation. 9 
The elder brother had, after the death of their fa- 
er, carried on the trade; and for ſome time met 
ith great ſucceſs in it ; But at length a violent ſtorm 
iſing, tore to pieces many of his ſhips, which were 
ming home richly laden; and about the {ame time 
me perſons failing, who had much of his money in 
eir hands, he was reduced to great want; and, to 
mplete his misfortunes, the little which he had left at 
me, was conſumed by a ſudden fire, which burnt his 
uſe, and every thing in it: So that he was brought 
ite into a ſtate of be In this forlorn conditi- 
„ he had no other tale to keep himſelf from ſtar- 
ng, than to wander up and down the country, im- 
ring the aſſiſtance of well-diſpoſed perſons. It hap- 
ned. one day, that, having travelled many miles, and 
tained but little relief, he eſpied a gentleman walk- 
gin the fields, not far from a fine ſeat. To this gen- 
man he addreſſed himſelf; and having laid before 
a his misfortunes, and his preſent neceſſitous condi- 
bn, he earneſtly intreated him to grant him ſome 
tance. The gentleman, who happened to be none 
her than his brother, did not at firſt know him; but 
ter ſome diſcourſe with him, he perceived who he 
as, However, concealing his knowledge of him, he 
ought him home, and ordered his ſervants to take 
e of him, and furniſh him for that night with lodg- 
g and victuals. In the mean time, he reſolved to 
(cover himſelf to his brother next morning, and offer 
m a conſtant habitation in his houſe, after he had 
e conſent of his wife to the propoſal. Accordingly, 
xt morning, he ordered the poor man to be {ent for. 
hen he was come into his preſence, he aſked if he 
ew him? The poor man anſwered, he did not. I 
, fays he, burſting into tears, your only brother; 
id immediately fell on his neck, and embraced him 
with 


Judy 
me. i 
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with great tenderneſs. The elder, quite aſtoniſheq 
this accident, fell to the ground, and began to m 
many excuſes, and to beg pardon for his former 
behaviour. To whom the other anſwered, Brot 
let us forget thoſe things; I heartily forgive you' 
that is paſt; you need not range up and down 
world; you ſhall be welcome to live with me. 
readily accepted the propoſal, and they lived toget 
with great comfort and happineſs till death. 


A . . . l l . . l. lb b l. dn K & . . K lb db b b 
AFFECTION PARENTAL. 


S the vexations which parents receive from th 
children haſten the approach of age, and dou 
the force of years; ſo the comforts which they re 
from them, are balm to all other ſorrows, and dif 
point the injuries of time. Parents repeat their |i 
in their offsprings; and their concern for them is 
near, that they feel all ſufferings, and taſte all enj 
ments, as much as if they regarded their own' pra 
perſons. 1 70 ene Holts 5 

However ſtrong we may ſuppoſe the fondneſs d 
father for his children, yet they will find more lin 
marks of tenderneſs in the boſom of a mother.— The 
are no ties in nature to compare with thoſe which un 
an affectionate mother to her children, who repay 
tenderneſs with obedience and love. | 


' SOLON, enquiring of Thales the Mileſian phil 
pher, why, conſidering the happy ſituation of his 
fairs, he had neither wife nor children; Thales for t 
preſent made him no anſwer. A few days after, | 
introduced a ſtranger, properly inſtructed, who fa 
that he came ten days ago from Athens. Solon imm 
diately aſked him, what news he brought from the 
I know of nothing extraordinary, replied he, ex 
that the whole city celebrated the funeral of a yon 
man, the ſon of a citizen, moſt eminent for his vi 


Wi 


* 
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o it ſeems went abroad upon his travels. Miſerable 
to-maMn ! cried Solon: But did not you hear his name? I 
, returned the. ſtranger, but I have forgot it; this 
Broth emember, that he was particularly famous for his 
you dom and his juſtice. Was it Solon? ſaid our philo- 
own her: It was, anſwered the ſtranger. _ Upon this 
r legiſlator began to beat his head, to weep, and to 
togeu over all the {ymptoms of the deepeſt ſorrow. But 
tales interpoſing, , with a ſmile, addreſſed him thus; 
Theſe,. O- Solon, are the things which make me a- 
fraid of marriage and children, ſince theſe are ca- 
pable of affecting even ſo wiſe a man as you; be 
not however concerned, for this is all a fiction.“ 
hether on this occaſion, or on the real loſs of a ſon, 
uncertain, Solon being deſired by a perſon not to 
om ep, ſince weeping would avail nothing; he was, an- 
d douifWered, with much humanity and good ſenſe, And for 
cauſe I weep. - Univ. HisrT.., 


CORNELIA, the illuſtrious mother of the Grac- 
m is Wy, after the death of her huſband, who left her twelve 
Idren, applied herſelf to the care of her family, 
1 pro ch a wiſdom and prudence that acquired her univer- 
eſteem. Only three out of the twelve lived to 


eſs rs af maturity; ane daughter, Sempronia, whont 
e i married to the ſecond Scipio Africanus; and two 


T Tiberius and Caius, whom ſhe brought up with 

ich ui much care, that, though they were generally ac- 

wiedged to have been born with the moſt happy 

juſſes and diſpoſitions, it was judged, that they 

re ſtill more indebted to education than nature. The 

wer the gave a Campanian lady concerning them is 

F his WW) famous, and includes in it great inſtructions for 

s for Mies and mothers. il 

fter, hat lady, who. was very rich, and ſtill fonder of 

ho (lp and ſhew, after having diſplayed, in a viſit ſhe 

de her, her diamonds, pearls, and richeſt jewels, 

neſtly deſired Cornelia to let her ſee her jewels alſo. 

excel nelia dexterouſly turned the converſation to another | 

ject, to wait the return of her ſons, who were 2 | 

the public ſchaols. When they returned, an * | 
| tere 
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tered their mother's apartment, ſhe ſaid to the Cy 
panian lady, pointing to them with her hand, The 
my jewels, and the only ornaments I admire. And fy 
ornaments, which are the ſtrength and ſupport of 
ciety, add a I” _ tothe fur than all the j IT 
| 11 the Eaſt. | 


BUT our own court ſupplies us with an exam 
of parental affection, equal, if not ſuperior, to an 
ther on record, and which commands the imitation 
every family in the kingdom; I mean in the tends 
but prudent conduct of the late Queen Caroline. 


thority, which is loſt in almoſt every other houſe, will. 
carefully preſeryed in the royal palace; where it MI 
righly judged that affection and education without of... 
vernment and reſtraint, as planting without prum en 
and lopping off luxurious — would prod, i 


minds void of ſtrength and — and unable to bn 
forth the fruits of uſeful and reaſonable action. I 
Queen knew how abſolutely neceflary it was to te 
youth very early, to refuſe whatever was hurtful 
diſhonourable; and to prefer the conſtant and dum 
good, before momentary and fleeting pleaſures. 
knew that in the practice of this doctrine of e 
lay all the ſeeds of virtue, and the foundation of e 
thing great and truly noble; for which reaſon, ſhe 
ver gfatified her children with what was proper 
| — to give, or them to receive. 
The beſt proof undoubtedly which parents can 
of their affedtion to their children, is to endeavour 
make them wiſe and good. The firſt claſs of du 
which parents owe their children reſpect their nan 
life; and theſe comprehend protection, nurture, p 
viſion, introducing them into the world in a mam 
ſuitable to their rank and fortune, and the like. 
ſecond order of duties regards the intellectual and! 
ral life of their children, or their education in ſuch 
and accompliſhments as are neceſſary to qualify tl 
for performing the duties they owe to themſelves 
others. As this was found to be the principal deſign 
the matrimonial alliance, ſo the fulfilling that deſig 


moſt important and dignified of all the parental du- 
heſe . 1n order therefore to fit the child for acting his 
nd { wiſcly and worthily as a man, as a citizen, and a 


ture of- God, both parents ought to combine their 
it wiſdom, antharity, and power, and each a part 
-mploy thoſe talents which are the peculiar excellen- 
and ornament of their reſpective ſex. The: father 
ht to lay out and ſuperintend their education; the 


tation WW: able. The former ſhould direct the manly exer- 
of the intellectual and moral powers of his child; 


. imagination and the manners of thoſe exertions, 
iſe, the peculiar province of the latter. The former 
e ug ad adviſe, protect, command; and by his expe- 
hout 


ice, maſculine vigour, and that ſuperior authority 
pruien is commonly aſcribed to his ſex, brace and 
prou@nothen his pupil for active liſe, for gravity, inte- 
to bl, and firnmeſs in ſuffering. The buſineſs of the, 
Ir is to bend and ſoften her male pupil by the 
to tems of her converſation, and the ſoftneſs and de- 
vartful: of her manners for ſocial life, for politeneſs of 
, and the elegant decorum and enjoyments of hu- 
ity; and to improve and refine the tenderneſs and 
eity of her female pupil, and form her to all thoſe 
of el domeſtic. virtues, which are the peculiar charac- 
tics and ornaments of her ſex, N 
o conduct the opening minds of their ſweet charge 
eh the ſeveral periods of their progreſs, to afl 
can Mn in each period in throwing out the latent ſeeds of 
eavor on and ingenuity, and in giving freſh acceſſions of 
of a: and virtue; and, at length, with all theſe advan- 
1 nau, to produce the young adventurers upon the great 
ure, tre of human life, to act their ſeveral parts, in the 
t of their friends, of ſociety, and mankind; how 
iouſly does Heaven reward the taſc, where the 
nts behold thoſe dear images and repreſentations 
| ſuch Whemſelves inheriting their virtues as well as for- 
uify Ui. ſuſtaining their reſpective characters gracefull 
wortluly, and giving them the agreeable — 
| deſign ranſmitting their names with growing honours and 
t deVWuntage to a race yet unboru! | 
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er to execute and manage the detail of which ſhe. 
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A MBITION is at diſtance - [74 2 
A goodly proſpect, tempting to the view: 


The height delights us, and the mounting top 0 
Looks beautiful, becauſe tis nigh to heaven; ec 
But we ne'er look how ſandy's the foundation, el 
What ſtorms will batter, and what tempeſts ſhake oi" 

| | . he 

When wild ambition in the heart we find, e 
Farewel content and quiet of the mind: | 1 
For glittering clouds we leave the ſolid ſhore, +$ 
And wonted happineſs returns no more, 0 
Ambition is the dropſy of the ſoul, et 


Whoſe thirſt we muſt not yield to, but controul. 
Be prudent, and the ſhore in proſpect keep, 
In a weak boat, truſt not the dee: 
Plac'd beneath envy, above envying riſe; 

Pity great men, great things deſpiſe. 


M. MANLIUS was a patridian of one of then 
Muſtrious houſes in Rome. He had been conſul, 1 
had acquired very great reputation by many glori 
exploits, and in particular by the ſignal ſer vice he 
done his country in ſaving the capirol, when upon 
point of being taken by the Gauls; but a ſecret va 
and ambition, which Manlius ſuffered to take ro 
his heart, corrupted all his great qualities, and enti 
ly ſullied his glory. As he did not believe himſelf 
much conſidered by the ſenators as he deſerved, 
threw himſelf into a party of the people, and ente 
into a ſtrict union with the tribunes. He ſpoke c 
temptuouſly of the ſenators, and flattered the multi 
In a word, he choſe rather to have a great than a g 
reputation: Nothing would ſatisfy him but the ſupre 
authority. The meaſures, however, which he © 


ployed to accompliſh his deſign, were ſo ill concert 
i . bs k 
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oh or his conduct. He had the raſhneſs to fay, in the aſ- 
 MWnblies which he held in his own houſe, that the ſe- 
tors had appropriated the gold intended for the pay- 
nent of the auxiliary troops to their own ule; and had 
oncealed great treaſures which belonged to the public. 
lanlius was ordered to make good his charge; which, 
ot being able to do, he was committed to priton as a 
editious perſon, and a falſe accuſer. Seeing himſelf 
N eized by the dictator's officer, he omitted —_— to 
ſhake Make the people riſe in his defence. He invoked all 
he gods that inhabited the capitol, imploring them to 

id him, who had ſo courageouſly defended them. 

{ How !”* ſaid he, “ ſhall the hand that has preſerved 

« your temples from the fury of the Gauls, be diſgra- 

'ced with vile chains?” The whole people were pe- 

etrated with the moſt lively affliction. Multitude: aſſ- 

ui. Id not only the day, but even the night, ror 1d the 
- Wrilon; and menaced to break down the gates. The 
enate choſe to grant them that, of their own accord, 
yhich they were upon the point of taking by force; 
ind cauſed Manlius to be ſet at liberty. But by that 
merous policy, initead of appealing the ſedition, they 
ly gave it an head.  Manlius, releaſed from priſon, 
mew more violent, and leſs cautious: In ſhort, his de- 
gn to overturn the government, and enflave the peo- 
de, was ſo evident, that he was again ſeized and im- 
riſoned, He now began to loſe all hopes, and the 
2ople's eyes were fully opened; they ſaw they had 
een deceived. As for Manlius, when he came to take 
s trial, he appeared in a mourning habit; but with- 
ut a ſingle ſenator, relation, friend, or even his own 
others, along with him, to expreſs concern for his 
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d en tete. So much did the love of liberty, and the fear of 
poke c Ing enſlaved, prevail in the hearts of the Romans o- 
multitu her all the ties of blood and nature! After a fair hear- 


0g, he was condemned to be thrown from the top of 
he capitol; and the ſame place which had been the 
veatre of his glory, became that of his ſhame and in- 
my. 
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Such was the end of a man who might have beenty 
ornament of his country, if he had not been born in 
jree ſtate We here fee how many glorious actiq 
and excellent qualities, the Juſt of reigning render 

not only fruitleſs, but odious and deteſtable. 
| Liv. I. vi. 12 
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BEAUTY and FLATTERY. he 
Beauties, like princes, from their very youth, he 
Are perfect flrangers to the voice of truth, Pops, Ha 

| and 

FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I willen 

call L etitia and Daphne; the former is one Mn 

the greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, la 
latter no way remarkable for any charms in her pH 
fon. Upon this one circumſtance of their outwarlM.z 


form, the good and ill of their lives ſeem to turn. Leer 
titia has not, from her very childhood, heard any thig the 
elſe but commendations of her features and complexiu the 
by which means ſhe 1s no other than nature made hen 
a very beautiful outſide. The conſciouſneſs of her 
charms has rendered her inſupportably vain and inſo- 
lent, towards all who have to do with her. Daphne, 
who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had ever Mer 
been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome 
accompliſhment to makeup for the want of thoſe attrac 
tions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor Daphne wa 
ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate wherein ſhe was con- 
ecrned; her diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it bit 
the good ſenſe of it; and ſhe was always under a ne- 
ceſſity to have very well conſidered what ſhe was t0 
ſay before ſhe uttered it ; while Lztitia was liſtened to 
with partiality, and approbation ſat in the countenat- 
ces of thole ſhe converſed with, before ſhe communice: 
ted what ſhe had to ſay. Theſe cauſes have produced 
ſuitable effects, and Lætitia is as infipid a companion, 
as Daphne is an agreeable one. Lztitia, confident d 
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avour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe; Daphne, deſpair- 
ng of any inclination towards her perſon, has de- 
dended only on her merits. Lætitia has always 
omething in her air that is ſullen, grave, and diſcon- 
blate. Daphne has a countenance that appears chear- 
ul, open, and unconcerned. 

A young gentleman ſaw Lztitia this winter at a play, 
ind became her captive. His fortune was ſuch, that 
e wanted very little introduction to ſpeak his ſenti- 
jents to her father. The lover was admitted with 


ne utmoſt ſreedom into the family, where a conſtrain- 


d behaviorr, ſevere looks, and diſtant civilities, were 
he higheſt favours he could obtain of Lætitia; while 
Daphne uſed him with the good humour, familiarity, 
and innocence of a ſiſter : Inſomuch, that he would of- 
en {ay to her, Dear Daphn?, wert thou but as hand- 
ome as Letitia!l——She received ſuch language with 
hat ingenuous and pleaſing mirth, which is natural to 
woman without deſign. He ſtill ſigbed in vain for 
Lætitia, but found certain relief in the agreeable con- 
erſation of Daphne. At length, heartily tired with 
he haughty impertinence of Lætitia, and charmed with 
he repeated inſtances of good humour he had obſerved 
in Daphne, he one day told tne latter, that he had 
omething to ſay to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſed 
vich. Faith, Daphne, continued he, I am in love 
with thee, and deſpiſe thy ſiſter ſincerely. —The man- 
ner of his declaring himſelf, gave his miſtreſs occaſion 
or a very hearty laughter. Nay, ſays he, I knew 
ou would laugh at me, but I will aſk your father. He 
ad ſo; the father received his intelligence with no leſs 
joy than ſurpriſe, and was very glad he had now no 
care left but for his Beauty, which he thought he could 
ary to market at leiſure, | 
I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo much 
a great while, as the conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. 
\ll her atquaintances congratulate her upon her chance- 
medley, and laugh at that premeditating murderer her 
iſter. As it is an argument of a light mind, to think 
the worſe of ourſelves, for the imperſections of our 
perſons, it is equally below us to value ourſelves upon 
E 2 the 
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the advantages of them. The female world ſeem 
be almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in this particuly 
tor which reaſon, I ſhall recommend the following « 
tract out of a friend's letter to the profeſſed beautia 
who are a people almoſt as unſufferable as the profeſſa 


wits. 


« Monſieur St Evremont has concluded. one of hi 
*« eflays, with affirming, that the laſt ſighs of a hand 
« ſome woman are not ſo much for the loſs of her li 
< as of her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is purſue 
«« too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious remati 
that a woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her own beau 
ty, and that ſhe values it as her favourite diſtinction 
« From hence it is, that all arts, which pretend to in q 
prove or preſerve it, meet with ſo general a rece 
tion among the ſex, To ſay nothing of many fali 
« helps, and contraband wares of beauty, which ar 
« daily vended in this great mart, there is not a mai 
«« den-gentlewoman, of a good family, in any count 


of South Britain, who has not heard of the virtual. P 
« of May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome receipt n 
or other in favour of her complexion ; and I ba. 
«« known a phyſician of learning and ſenſe, after eig. y 


years ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courſe of tre 
« yels into moſt countries of Europe, owe the fil. 7 
«« raiſing of his fortune to a coſmetic waſh. 

This has given me occaſion to conſider, how { P 
« univerſal a diſpoſition in womankind, which ſpring 


« from a laudable motive, the deſire of pleaſing, and f x 
«« proceeds upon an opinion, not altogether groundleſ . * 
cc that nature helped by art may be turned to their ad . g 


vantage. And, methinks, it would be an accepts Wh, 8 
ce ble ſervice to take them out of the hands of quack 


yy * c fn 
« and pretenders, and to prevent their impoſing up-. * 
on themſelves, by diſcovering to them the true ie» By, _ 


6% cret and art of improving beauty. «x 
In order to this, before I touch upon it diredtly, 
ce it will be neceſſary to lay down a few preliminary . - 


66 manxims, vi. 6. tl 


« That 
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ce That no woman can be handſome by the force of 
« features alone, any more than ſhe can be witty only 
« by the help of ſpeech. 

« That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and 
« affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces 
« than the ſmall pox. 

« That no woman is capable of being beautiful, who 
« js not incapable of being falſe. | 

« And, That what would be odious in a friend, is 
« deformity in a miſtreſs. 


FI « From theſe few principles, thus laid down, it 
nan will be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting 
ca beauty, conſiſts in embelliſhing the whole perſon by 
4; the proper ornament of virtuous and commendable 


qualities. By this help alone it is, that thoſe who 
are the favourite work of nature, or, as Mr Dry- 
den expreſſes it, the porcelain clay of human kind, 
become animated, and are in a capacity of exerting 
© their charms: And thoſe who ſeem to have been ne- 
© glected by it, like models wrought in haſte, are ca- 
pable in a great meaſure of finiſhing what is has left 
© imperfect. 
« It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of tha 
* ſex, which was created to refine the joys, and ſoſten 
the cares of humanity, by the moſt agreeable parti- 
* cipation, to conſider them merely as objects of ſight. 
This is abridging them of their natural extent of 
power, to put them upon a level with their pictures 
* at Kneller'ss How much nobler is the contempla- 
tion of beauty heightened by virtue, and command- 
ing our eſteem and love, while it draws our obſer- 
vation? How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms of 
* acoquet, when compared with the real lovelinefs of 
* Sophronia's innocence, piety, good humour and 
truth; virtues which add a new foftneſs to her ſex, 
and even beautify her beauty! That agreeableneſs, 
* Which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no longer in 
the modeſt virgin, is now preſerved in the tender 
mother, the prudent friend, and the faithful wife. 
* Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas, may entertain 
.the eye, but not affect the heart; and ſhe, who 
E 3 takes 
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* takes no care to add to the natural graces of her þ 
5 perſon any excelling qualities, may be allowed ſtil en 
5 to amuſe as a. picture, but not to triumph as 2 um 
«© beauty. ad 
When Adam is introduced by Milton, deſcribing Wien 
< Eve in paradiſe, and relating. to the angel the im: ind 
« preſſions he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, Whece 
<* he does not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by May 
her ſhape or features, but by the luſtre of her mind, Woun 
Which ſhone in them, and gave them the power of ny 
charming. | | age. 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, on 
« Ih all her geſtures dignity and love. TY 
«© Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt fair he! 

ec one ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her Helft 
« to the contrary, that her moſt perfect features at 10 
« uninformed and dead. | It 
« cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſho . m. 

<« epitaph written by Ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit whid if t9 
« nothing could inſpire, but ſuch an object as I hav 
« been deſcribing. ” 
«« Underneath this ſtone doth lie, 12 

& As much virtue as could die; | (of 
«© Which when alive did vigour give, — 
« To as much beauty as could live.“ ation 
SPECTATOR, er be 
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AN is naturally a beneficent creature. iſhed 


The - greateſt pleaſure wealth can afford, „Hardin 
that of doing good. All men of eſtates are in effed 
but truſtees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed; and wie w: 
be ſo reckoned, when they are to give an account. 
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A CERTAIN cardinal, by the multitude of his 
yenerous actions, gave occaſion for the world to call 
wm, the Patron of the Poor. This ecclefiaſtical prince 
ad a conſtant cuſtom once a week to give public au- 
jence to all indigent people in the hall of his palace, 
and to relieve every one according to their various 
eceſſities, or the motions of his own bounty. One 
jay a poor widow, encouraged by the fame of his 
hounty, came into the hall of this cardinal, with her 
only daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen years of 
ge. When her turn came to be heard among a croud 
ff petitioners, the cardinal obſerving the marks of an 
extraordinary modeſty in her face and carriage, as alſo 
n her daughter, encouraged her totell her wants freely. 
She bluſhing, and not without tears, thus addreſſed her- 
elf to him: © My Lord, I owe for the rent of my 
© houſe five crowns, and ſuch is my misfortune, that 
have no way left to pay it, fave what would break 
* my heart, (and my landlord threatens to force me 
* to it) that 1s, to proſtitute this my only daughter, 
hae whom I have hitherto with great care educated in 

* the paths of virtue. What I beg of your eminence 
is, that you would be pleaſed to interpoſe your au- 
* thority, and protect us from the violence of this cru- 
gel man, till by honeft induſtry we can procure the 
money for him.“ The cardinal, moved with admi- 
ation of the woman's virtue and modeſt requeſt, bid 
er be of good courage: Then he immediately wrote a 
illet, and giving it into the woman's hand, Go,” 
aid he,“ to my ſteward, and he ſhall deliver thee five 
* crowns to pay thy rent. The widow, overjoyed, 
nd returning the cardinal a thouſand thanks, went di- 
ectly to the ſteward, and gave him the note. When 
e had read it, he told out fifty crowns. She, aſto- 
ſhed at the meaning of it, and not knowing what the 


d, WWardinal had wrote, refuſed to take above five crowns, 
fect Maying, ſhe mentioned no more to his eminence, and 
| wile was ſure it was fome miſtake. On the other hand, 
t. he ſteward inſiſted on his maſter's order, not daring to 


al it in queſtion. But all the arguments he could 
le were inſufficient to preyail on her to take any more 
than 
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than five crowns. Wherefore, to end the controver. 
ſy, he offered to go back with her to the cardinal, any 
refer it to him. When they came before that munificent 
prince, and he was fully informed of the buſineſs. « | 
« is true,” ſaid he,“ I miſtook in writing fifty crowns, 
« give me the paper, and I will rectify it. Upan 
which, he wrote again, ſaying to the woman, « $ 
4e mach candour and virtue deſerve a recompence, 
Here I have ordered you five hundred crowns ; wha 
vou can ſpare of it, lay it up as a dowry to give with 
« your daughter in marriage. ye 


CARA ZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi. 
nent throu phout all the Eaſt for his avarice and his 
wealth: His origin is obſcure as that of the ſpark which, 
by the colliſion of ſteel and adamant, is ſtruck out a 
darkneſs; and the patient labour of preſerving diligence 
alone had made him rich. It was remembered, that 
when he was indigent, he was thought to be generous; 
and he was ſtill acknowledged to be inflexibly juſt. But 
whether in his dealings with men he diſcovered a per- 
fidy which tempted him to put his truſt in God, or whe- 
ther, in proportion as he accumulated wealth, he diſ- 
covered his own importance by increaſe, Carazan pri- 
zed it more, as he uſed it leſs: He gradually loſt the 
inclination to do good, as he acquired the power ; and 
as the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the 
freezing influence extended to his boſom. 

But though the door of Carazan was never opened 
by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet fear 
led him conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours d 
prayer: He performed all the rites of devotion with 
the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid his 
vos at the temple of the prophet. That devotion 
which ariſes from the love of God, and neceſſarily in- 
cludes the love of man, as it connects gratitude with 
beneficence, and exalts that which was mortal to di- 
vine, confers new Ag upon goodneſs, and is the ob- 
ject not only of affection but reyerence. On the con- 
trary, the devotion of the ſelfiſh, whether it be thought 


to avert the 5 — which every one wiſhes to be 
wnflictedy 
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er. inflicted, or to inſure it by the complication of hypo- 

m criſy with guilt, never fails to excite indignation and 

— abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, when he had locked 

1 his door, and, turning round with a look of circum- 
} 


ſpective ſuſpicion, proceeded to the moſque, was fol- 
Pen lowed by every eye with ſilent malignity; the 

ſuipended their ſupplications, when he paſſed by; tho? 
he was known by every man, yet no man ſaluted him. 


by Such had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuch was 
Vi BY me character which he had acquired, when notice was 
given by proclamation, that he was removed to a mag- 
—, Wniicent building in the centre of the city, that his table 
yr" ſhould be {pread for the public, and that the ſtranger 
" ſhould be welcome to his bed. The multitude ſoon 
7 ruſhed like a torrent to his door, where they beheld 
4 him diſtributing bread to the hungry, and apparel to 
abe naked, his eye ſoftened with compaſſion, and his 
11. cheek glowed with delight. Every one gazed with 
Br (Ye onitbment at the prodigy ; and the murmur of innu- 


merable voices increaſing like the ſound of approaching 
thunder, Carazan beckoned with his hand; attention 
ſuſpended the tumult in a moment; and he thus grati- 
hed the curioſity which procured him audience. X 

To him who touches the mountains and they ſmoke, 
the Almighty and the moſt mercitul, be everlaſting ho- 
nour! He hath ordained fleep to be the miniſter of in- 
ſtruction, and his viſions have reproved me in the 
ght. As I was ſitting alone in my haram, with my 
mp burning before me, computing the product of my 
erchandiſe, and exulting in the increaſe of my wealth. 
fell into a deep ſleep, and the hand of him who dwells 
the third heaven was upon me. I beheld the angel 
death coming forward like a whirlwind, and he {mote 
ie before I could deprecate the blow. At the ſame 


oe ment I felt myſelf lifted from the ground, and tranſ- 
| rted with aſtoniſhing rapidity through the regions of 

0 di- 3 

b. air. The earth was contracted to an atom be- 

con- Noreen; and the ſtars glowed round me with a luſtre 


hat obſcured the ſun. The gate of paradiſe was now 


vel n light; and I was intercepted by a ſudden brightneſs 
ted, rhich no human eye could behold :- The irrevokable 


| ſentence 


i 
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ſentence was now to be pronounced; my day of pro- 
bation was paſt, and from the evil of my life nothin 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be added to 
the good. When I reflected that my lot tor eternity 
was caſt, which not all the powers of nature could re. 
verſe, my confidence totally forſook me ; and while | 
ſtood trembling and ſilent, covered with confuſion, and 
_ chilled with horror, I was thus addreſſed by the radi. 


ance that flamed before me. LES: min. 


« Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted, im 
cc becauſe it was not prompted by the love of God; WF! "© 
«© neither can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe 
ce it was not produced by the love of man: For Hab 
* own fake only, haſt thou rendered to every man his ſat 
% due; and thou haſt approached the Almighty one 
ce for thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with gratitude Hude, 
« nor round thee with kindneſs. Around thee, tha da 


* haſt indeed beheld vice and folly; but if vice anf 
&« folly could juſtify thy parſimony, would they no” ©) 
c condemn the bounty of Heaven? If not upon the rd 
&« fooliſh and the vicious, where ſhall the ſun diffuſe ha 
«& light, or the clouds diſtil their dew ? Where ſhall the et, 
lips of the ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand of a- =! 
6c tumn diffuſe plenty? Remember, Carazan, that thouWſ** t. 
ce haſt ſhut compaſſion from thy heart, and graſped thy der 
« treaſures with an hand of iron: Thou haſt lived e Pr 
« thyſelf; and, therefore, henceforth for ever tha r, 
&« ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of heaven, ander 
« from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou be driven; old of 
* ſolitude ſhall protract the | rar hours of eter At t 
&« nity, and darkneſs aggravate the horrors of deſpair," den 
At this moment I was driven by ſome ſecret and iu, 
reſiſtible power, through the glowing ſyſtem of cre- e w 
tion, and paſſed innumerable worlds in a moment. A", tc 
I approached the verge of nature, I perceived the ſh beral | 
dows of total and boundleſs vacuity deepen before me, ded. 
a dreadful region of eternal ſilence, ſolitude, and dark 
neſs! Unutterable horror ſeized me at the proſpect, 
and this exclamation burſt from me with all the vehe- 
mence of deſire. O that I had been doomed for eo! 
to the common receptacle of impenitence and guilt ! Then 


ſocieh 


wciety would have alleviated the torment of deſpair, and 


in 

10 light. Or, if I had been condemned to reſide on a co- 
1% that would return but once in a thouſand years to 
re regions of light and life; the hope of theſe. periods, 


weder diſtant, would chear me in the dreary interval 


-raity into time. While this thought paſſed over my 
mind, I loſt fight of the remoteſt ſtar, and the lait 
vlimmering of light was quenched into utter darkneſs. 


ted, ; 
od; Fl be agonies of deſpair every moment encreaſed, as 
zue very moment augmented my diſtance from the laſt ha- 


itable world. I reflected with intolerable anguiſh, 
hat when ten thouſand thouſand years had carried me 
eyond the reach of all but that power who fills infini- 
ude, I ſhould till look forward into an immenſe abyſs 
f darkneſs, through which I ſhould {till drive without 
uccour, and without ſociety, farther and farther ſtill, 
or ever and ever. I then {ſtretched out my hands to- 
yards the regions of exiſtence, with an notion that 
waked me. Thus have I been taught to eſtimate ſo- 
Fiety, like every other bleſſing, by its loſs. My heart 
warmed to liberality; and I am zealous to communi- 


f au· 

thou ate the happineſs which I feel, to thoſe from whom it 
au derived; for the ſociety of one wretch, whom, in 
dee pride of proſperity, I would have ſpurned from my 


oor, would, in the dreadful ſolitude to which I was 


thou 
_ ani{ondemned, have been more highly prized, than the 
ven; old of Afric, or the gems of Golconda. 


At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan became 
ddenly ſilent, and looked upwards in an extaſy of 


ir 
4 r Hratitude and devotion. The multitude was ſtruck at 
cre Dice with the precept and the example; and the ca- 
rn, to whom the event was related, that he might be 
» ſacral beyond the power of gold, commanded to be re- 
me, erded for the benefit of poſterity. 

dark- ADVENTURER. 
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ihe rage of fire could not have excluded the comfort of 


of cold and darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would divide e- 
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CALUMNY ANDο REPROACH, 
I ho fteals my purſe, ſteals traſh, tis ſomething, nothing, 


"Twas mine, tis his, and has been flave to thouſand; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

But makes me poor indeed SHAKESPEARE, 


ERE all the vexations of life put together, we 
ſhould find, that a great part of them proceet 
from thoſe calumnies and reproaches which we {prea 
abroad concerning one another, | 
There is ſcarce a man living, who is not, in ſon 
degree, guilty of this offence ; though, at the ſane 
time, however we treat one another, it muſt be con. 
feſſed, that we all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the perſon 
who are ſo notorious for this practice. It general 
takes its riſe either from an ill-will to mankind, a pri 
vate inclination to make ourſelves eſteemed, an often- 
tation of wit, a vanity of being thought in the ſecret 
of the world, or from a deſire of gratitying any of thel 
diſpoſitions of mind in thoſe perſons with whom wich f 
| converſe. | In 1 
The publiſher of ſcandal is more or leſs odious eart, 
| mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influence ning 
| by any one or more of the foregoing motives. BuWpncha! 
whatever may be the occaſion ot ſpreading theſe fal Sucl 
reports, he ought to conſider, that the effect of then ally a 
is equally prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon ¶errup 
whom they are aimed. The injury is the ſame, thou Juſt 
the principle from whence it proceeds, may be diffe-. e fy 
ent. | an 
As every one looks upon himſelf with too much ii. tions 
dulgence, when he paſſes a judgement on his ente 
thoughts or actions, and as very few would be thougit the 
guilty of this abominable proceeding, which is ſo un the 
verſally practiſed, and, at the ſame time, ſo 1 
blames 
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lamed, I ſhall lay down three rules, by which I would 
1ve a man examine and ſearch into his own heart, be- 
ore he ſtands acquitted to himſelf of that evil diſpoſi- 
ion of mind which I am here mentioning. 

Firſt of all, Let him conſider, whether he does not 
ake delight in hearing the faults of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to believe ſuch 
ittle blackening accounts, and more inclined to be cre- 
ulous on the uncharitable than on the good-natured 
des. 
Thirdly, Whether he is not ready to ſpread and pro- 
agate ſuch reports as tend to the diſreputation of an- 
other. „ £4 

Theſe are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice pro- 
eeds, and grows up into ſlander and defamation. 

In the firſt place, a man who takes delight in hear- 
ng the faults of others, - ſhews ſufficiently that he has 
true reliſh of ſcandal, and conſequently the ſeeds of 
his vice within him. If his mind is gratified with 
earing the reproaches which are caſt on others, he 
vill find the ſame pleaſure in relating them, and be the 

ore apt to do it, as he will naturally imagine every 

due he converſes with, is delighted in the ſame manner 
yith himſelf, A man ſhould endeayour therefore to 
year out of his mind this criminal, curioſity, which is 
erpetually heightened and enflamed by liſtening to 
m iich ſtories as tend to the diſreputation of others. 
In the /ecozd place, A man ſhould conſult his own 
jeart, whether he is not apt to believe ſuch little black- 
ning accounts ; and more inclined to be credulous on the 
Incharitable, than on the good-natured ſide. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and gene- 
ally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret 
orruptions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thales, Falſehood 
$ juſt as far diſtant from truth, as the ears are from 
ne eyes. By which be would intimate, that a wiſe, 
ian ſhould not eaſily give credit to the reports of 
tions which he has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this head, 
ention two or three remarkable rules to be obſerved 
y the members of the celebrated Abbey de la Trape, 
they are publiſhed in a little French book. 

| F . The 


1, 


bing, 


nat ; 


all ſuch diſcourſe, if poſſible ; but in caſe they hear any 


and a good reputation to boot. 
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The fathers are there ordered, never to give an ear 
to any accounts of baſe or criminal actions; to turn of 


thing of this nature, ſo well atteſted that they canng 
diſbelieve it, they are then to ſuppoſe, that the crimi. 
nal action may have proceeded from a good intention 
in him who is guilty of it. This is perhaps carrying 
charity to an extravagance ; but it is certainly much 
more laudable, than to ſuppoſe, as the ill-natured pan 
of the world does, that indifferent, and even good 
actions proceed from bad principles and wrong inter. 
tions. | 
In the third place, A man ſhould examine his heart, 
whether he does not find in it a fecret inclination to 
propagate ſuch reports, as tend to the diſreputation of 
another. Sts ; 
When the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have hither 
to been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, 
it diſcovers itſelf in its worſt ſymptom, and is in dan- 
ger of becoming incurable. I need not therefore inſiſ 
upon the guilt in this laſt particular, which every one 


cannot but diſapprove, who is not void of humanity, o I 
even common diſcretion. I ſhall only add, that what: imr 
ever pleaſũre any man may take in ſpreading whiſper inſe 
of this nature, he will find an infinitely greater (ati and 
faction in conquering the temptation he is under, by mat 
letting the ſecret die within his own breaſt. ven 
TT SPECTATOR, ect 
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AK E it your care to refine your ſentiments; paſii 


let them be reaſonable and full of honour; 
be ture always to keep well with yourſelf, it ö Eqy 
a ſure income of - pleaſures; and will gain you praie Wl laſt, 


In à word, be but truly virtuous, and you will find to be 
admirers enough. | 396,355) 41218 Þ 
JAQUELING 


red to her father's ſeat at Grafton, in Northamptonſhire, 


u n TT Tv. 83 


AQUELINE of Luxemburg, Ducheſs of Bed- 
ford, had, after her firſt huſband's death, ſo far ſacrifi- 
ced her ambition to love, that ſhe married Sir Richard 
Wideville, a private gentleman (afterwards honoured 
with the title of Lord Rivers) to whom ſhe bore ſeve- 
ral children; and, among the reſt, Elizabeth, who was 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the beauty and elegance of her 
perſon, than the amiable diſpoſition of her mind. 

Elizabeth eſpouſed Sir John Grey of Groby ; but her 
huſband being ſlain in the ſecond: battle of St Albans, 
fighting for the family of Lancaſter, and his eſtate be- 
ing on that acconnt confiſcated, the young widow reti- 


where the lived for ſome time in privacy and retire- 
ment. Edward IV. King of England, happening to 
hunt in that county, went to pay a viſit to the Ducheſs 
of Bedford, and Elizabeth reſolved to embrace ſuch a 
favourable opportunity of obtaining ſome grace from 
this gallant monarch. Accordingly ſhe came into his 
preſence, and, throwing herſelf at his feet, implored a 
maintenance for herſelf and children. 
The ſight of ſo much beauty in diſtreſs, made a deep 
impreſſion on the amorous mind of Edward. Love ſtole 
inſenſibly into his heart, under the guiie of compaſſion; 
and her forrow and affliction, ſo graceful in a virtuous 
matron, recommended her no leſs to his eſteem and 
veneration, than her perſonal beauty made her the ob- 
ject of his affection. He raiſed her from the ground, 
with aſſurances of favour. He found his paſſion daily 
{trengthened by the company and converſation of the 
lovely widow ; and, in a ſhort time, became the ſup- 
pliant of the woman whom he had lately ſeen on her 
knees before him. But ſuch was the reſolute virtue 
of Elizabeth, that ſhe poſitively refuſed to gratify his: 
paſſion in a diſhonourable manner. All the intreaties, 
promiſes, and endearments, of the young and amiable 
Edward, were not ſufficient to gain her conſent.. At 
laſt, ſhe plainly told him, that though ſhe was unwor- 
thy of being his wife, yet ſhe thought herſelf too good 
to be his concubine ; and would-therefore remain in the 
humble ſituation to which Providence had reduced her. 
E 2 This 


are his throne, as well as his heart, with the wom 


„ REF. i: (0 
This oppoſition ſerved but the more to enſlave the pa 


ſions of the young monarch, and heighten his eſtecy 
for ſuch exalted ſentiments: He therefore offered 


whoſe perſonal and mental accompliſhments renderg 
her fo deſerving of both. The nuptials were accorg 
ingly ſolemnized at Grafton, anno Dom. 1465. RApn 
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TI hook on chearfulneſs, un 
As on the health of virtue. 


Youns. 


HAVE always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The 
latter I conſider as an act, the former as an habt 
of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chearfulnek 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the 
greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject to the 
greateſt depreſſions of melancholy. - On the contrary, 
chearfulneſs, though it does not give the mind ſuch a 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from _— into am 
depths of forrow.. Mirth'is like a flaſh of lightening, 
that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters fu 
a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of day- ligt 
in the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſe 
renity. wo bt 217 . int | 
Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as to 
wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and a 
filled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart, that 
is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment ob- 
noxious to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this com 
plexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon. who wa 
the great pattern of perfection, was never. ſeen 1 
lan Lis ROW: | * | 
Eucarfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe ex 
ceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature, 'it 
does not throw the mind into a condition improper for 
the preſent ſtate of humaniry, and is very conſpicuous 
in the character of thoſe who are looked upon as the 
9 greatel 


Or. 


ect u 
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eateſt philoſophers among the Heathens, as well as 


” among thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed- as 
du laints and holy men among Chriſtians.  _ 52 

Ma If we conlider chearfulneſs in three lights, with re- 
ere ard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
ord the great Author of our being, it will not a little re-- 


ommend itſelf on each of-- theſe accounts. The man 
yho is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not 
nly eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all 
he powers and faculties of his ſoul: His imagination is 
ways clear, and his judgement undiſturbed: His tem- 
der is even and ur „ whether in action or in ſo-- 
itude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which 
ature has provided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of. 
he creation which are poured about him, and does not. 
eel the full weight of theſe. accidental evils which may 
de fal him. 
If we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom 
je converſes with, it naturally produces love and a 
ill towards him. A chearful mind is not only diſpo- 
ed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good 
mmour in thoſe ' who. come within its influences. A 
man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with 
he chearfulneſs of his companions: It is like a ſudden 
un-ſhine that awakens a ſecret, delight in the mind: 
ithout attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own: 
cord, and: naturally flows out into friendſhip and be- 
tevolence towards the perſon who has ſo kindly an eſ- 
ect upon it. | 

When I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its- 
mird relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant. 
tabitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
ward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſgi- 
ing to Providence under its diſpenſations, It is a kind 
ff acquieſcence in the ſtate. wherein we are placed, and: 
x ſecret approbation of the divine will in his conduct 
owards man. 


7 There are but two things, which, in my opinion, can 
” for Peaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. The 
uon! rt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who lives in 


x [late of vice and impenitence, can have no title to 
E 3 tat: 
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that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which is the heat 
of the ſoul, and the natural effect of virtue and inn 
cence. Chearfulneſs in an ill man, deſerves a hard 
name than language can furniſh us with, and is may 
degrees beyond what we commonly call folly and mai 
neſs. | | 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of the Supren 


| 
Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under why Fr 
foever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſu :. c 
ably deprive a man of this chearfulneſs of tempaMi rej 
There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and offeninWif up« 
to human nature, in the proſpect' of non- exiſten til 
that I cannot but wonder, with many excellent write con 
how it is poffible for a man to outlive the expectatu fee 
of it. For my own part, I think the being of a a 
is ſo little to be doubted, that it is almoſt the only trui few 
we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth as we meet with wif {6 c 
every object, in every occurrence, and in eve ceiy 
thought. If we look into the characters of this tribe iner 
infidels, we generally find they are made up of pro ing, 
ſpleen, and cavil: It is indeed no wonder, that me ſoul 
who are uneaſy to themſelves, ould be fo to the rd {elf 
of the world; and how is it poſſible for a man to be ¶ to c 
therwiſe than uneafy in himſelf, when he is in dang T 
every moment of lofing his entire exiſtence, u its 
dropping into nothing — "a depe 
* The vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore no yet 
tence to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſot we { 
ably ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſing rious 
for any one to live in good humour, and enjoy lu uphe 
preſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive eituc- of toy ment 
ment or annihilation ; of being miſerable, or of not bly being 
ing at all. | an in 
After having mentioned thoſe two great principe him 
which are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their own nf whol 
ture, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of 2 to all 
other, that ought to baniſh this happy temper from hn Su 
virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproacgy tually 
poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, conſidering ti that 4 
ſhortneſs of their duration, and the advantage we mi = { 


reap from them, do not deſerye the name of evil. 
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good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, 
with indolence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. The 
taſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, who is 
ſure it will bring him to a joyful harbour. | 

A man who uſes his beft endeavours to live accord-- 
ing to the. dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two 
perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs; in the conſideration 
of his own nature; and of that being on whom he has 
: dependance. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot butt 
rejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed 
upen him,: and-which, after millions of ages, will be 
ſtill new, and {till in its beginning. How many ſelf- 
congratulations naturally arile in the mind, when it re- 
flects on this its entrance into eternity, when it takes 
a-view of thoſe improveable faculties, which, in a 
few years, and even at his firſt ſetting out, have made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which will be ſtill re- 
ceiving an increaſe of perfection, and conſequently an 
increaſe of happineſs ? The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a be- 
ing, ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy through the 
ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon him- 
{elf every moment as more happy than he knows how 
to conceive, | 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, is 
its conſideration of that being on whom we have our 
dependance, and in whom, though we behold him as 
yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfections, 
we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, glo- 
rious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every where 
upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an im- 
menſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a 
being, whoſe power qualifies him to make-us happy by 
an infinity of means, whoſe goodneſs and truth engage 
xciplaſ him to make thoſe happy who deſire it of him, and 
vn 1 whoſe unchangeablenefs will ſecure us in this happinefs 
u o all'eternity. | 
| Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpe- 
tually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that ſecret heavineſs of heart, which unthinking men 
are ſubject to, when they lie under no real affliction ; 
all that anguiſh which we may feel from any evil that 

i, actually 
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actually oppreſſes us, to which I may like wiſe ad ] 
thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly that are apt ng 
to betray virtue, than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in uind 
ſuch an even and chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing ¶Nucc 
to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we converſe, and u 7 
him whom we were made to pleaſe. SpERCTATOn. ff p 
0 ou 
CCC ²˙ AAA [ y 
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Be well advis'd, and wary council male, 
Fre thou doſt any buſineſs undertake ; ' 
When undertaken, thy endeavours bend, 
To bring thy actions to a perfect end. RAanDOLpy, 


T is never without very melancholy, reflections, thy 
1 we can obſerve the miſconduct or miſcarriage of tho 
men, who ſeem, by the force of underſtanding or ex 
tent of knowledge, exempted from the general frailtie 
of human nature, and privileged from the common i 
feliciries of life. Though the world is crouded wit 
ſcenes of calamity, we look, for the moſt part, upa 
the general maſs of wretchedneſs with very little 

ard, and fix our eyes upon the ſtate of particular pe 
ons, whom the eminence of their qualities marks ou met 
from the multitude: As, in reading an account of te 
battle, we ſeldom. reflect on the vulgar heaps of ſlaug Mrawn 
ter; but follow the hero with our whole attention 
through all the varieties of. his fortune, without 
thought of the thouſands that are falling round him. the 
With the ſame kind of anxious veneration I. have, 
for many years, been making obſervations on the lion, f 
of Polyphilus; a man whom all his acquaintances have, muc 
from his firſt appearance in the world, feared for the 
quickneſs of his diſcernment, and.admired for the m 
tiplicity of his attainments; but whoſe progreſs in lie fter h 
and whoſe uſefulneſs to mankind, have perhaps bet! 
hindered by the ſuperfluity of his knowledge, and the 

celerity of his mind. be 
P olyp . ilne 
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Polyphilus was remarkable at the ſchool for ſurpaſſ- 
ng all his companions, without any viſible application; 
and, at the univerſity, was diſtinguiſhed equally for his 
ucceſsful progreſs, as well through the rough and thor- 
y mazes of ſcience, as the ſmooth and flowing paths 
or politer literature; without any ſtrict confinement to 
ours of ſtudy, or any remiarkable forbearance of the 
2mmon amuſements of young men. | 
When Polyphilus was at the age in which men uſual- 
chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter into a 
public character, every academical eye was fixed upon 
im; and all were curious to enquire, what this uni- 
erſal genius would fix upon for the employment of 
ſe: And no doubt was made, but that he would leave 
Il his cotemporaries behind him; and mount to the 
igheſt honours of that claſs in which he ſhould inlift 
imſelf, without thoſe delays and pauſes which muſt 
ways be endured by meaner abilities. | H 
Polyphilus, though by no means inſolent or aſſuming, 
2d been ſufficiently encouraged, by uninterrupted ſuc- 
ſs, to place great confidence in his own parts; and 
as not below his companions in the indulgence of 
is hopes, and expectation of the aſtoniſhment with 
&hich the world would be ſtruck, when firſt his luſtre 
ould break out upon it; nor could he help (for 
hom does not conſtant flattery  intoxicate ?) to join 
dmetimes in the mirth of his friends, at the ſudden 
{appearance of thoſe, Who having ſhone a while, and 
rawn the eyes of the public upon their feeble luſtre, 
ere now doomed to fade away before him. 
[t is natural for a man to catch advantageous notions 
the condition, which thofe with whom he converſes 
e ſtriving to attain, Polyphilus, in a ramble to Lon- 
on, fell accidentally among the phyſicians; and was 
much pleaſed with the proſpect of turning philoſophy 
p profit, and ſo highly delighted with a new theory of 
vers, which darted into his imagination, and which, 
ter having conſidered in a few hours, he found him- 
lf able to maintain againſt all the advocates for the 
cient ſyſtem, that he reſolved to apply himſelf to a- 
„ mY natomy, 
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hatomy, botany, and chemiſtry ;' and to leave no p 
unconquered, either of the animal, mineral, or Veg 
table kingdoms. | | 
He therefore read authors, conſtructed ſyſtems, y 
tried experiments. But unhappily, as he was poj 

to ſee a new plant in flower at Chelſea, he met, 
croſſing Weſtminſter to take the water, the Chand 
lor's coach. He had the curioſity to follow him in 
the hall; where a remarkable cauſe happened to 

tried; and found himſelf able to produce fo many 
guments which the lawyers had omitted on both {ids 
that he determined to quit phyſic for a profeſſion, | 
which he found it would be ſo eaſy to excel; and whit 
promiſed higher honours and larger profits, with 
melancholy attendance upon miſery „ mean ſabmiſh 
to peeviſhneſs, and continual interruption of reſt 
pleaſure. 

He immediately took chambers in the temple, bo 

a common-place book, and confined himſelf for ſu 

months to the peruſal of the ſtatutes, year-bod 

pleadings, and reports. He was a conſtant hearer 
the proceedings in the courts, and began to put ei 
with reaſonabie accuracy. But he ſoon diſcoverec, 

conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that preferme 
was not to be got by acuteneſs, learning and eloquend 

He was perplexed by the abſurdities of attorneys, x 

miſrepreſentations made by his clients of their « 

cauſes; by the uſeleſs anxiety of one, and the inceſſ 
importunity of another. He began to repent of | 
ving devoted himſelf to a ſtudy. which was fo narn 
in its comprehenſion, which could never carry his nat 
to any other country; and thought it unworthy ot 
man of parts, to ſell his life only for money. The be 

renneſs of his fellow ſtudents forced him generally i 

other company, at his hours of entertainment; and, 

' Mong the varieties of converſation through which! 

curioſity was daily wandering, he, by chance, m 

gled at a tavern with ſome intelligent officers' of f 

army. A man of letters was e dazzled with b 

iety of their appearance, and ſoftened into kindndl 
by the politeneſs of their addreſs. He therefore 
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ted this new acquaintance; and when he ſaw how 
adily they found, in every place, admiſſion, and re- 
ard, and how familiarly they mingled with every rank 
d order of men, he began to feel his heart beat for 
ilitary honours; and wondered how the prejudices 
the univerſity ſhould make him ſo long inſenſible of 
at ambition, which has fired ſo many hearts in every 
ze; and negligent, of that calling which is, above all 
hers, univerſally and unvariably illuſtrious, and 
hich gives even to the exterior appearance of its pro- 
ors, a dignity and freedom unknown to the reſt of 
ankind. 
Theſe favourable impreſſions were made ſtill deeper 
his converſation with the ladies; whoſe regard for 
diers he could not obſerve, without wiſhing himſelf 
ge of that happy fraternity to which the female world 
med to have devoted all their charms and their kind- 
fs, The love of knowledge, which was ſtill his pre- 
minant inclination, was gratified by the recital of 
dE ventures, and accounts of foreign countries; and 
arer i erefore he thought there was no way of life in which 
his views could ſo completely concenter, as in that 
a ſoldier. In the art of war, he thought it not diffi- 
It to excel, having obſerved his new friends not ye- 
much verſed in the principles of tactics or fortifica- 
n: And therefore he ſtudied all the military writers, 
th ancient and modern; and, in a ſhort time, could 
ll bow to have gained every remarkable battle that 
d been loſt from the beginning of the world. He 
en ſhewed at a table, how Alexander ſhould have 
en checked in his conqueſts, what was the fatal error 
Pharſalia, how Charles of Sweden might have eſca- 
d his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might have 


le 0 
yen made to repent his temerity at Blenheim. He 
nd, trenched armies upon paper, ſo that no ſuperiority 


numbers could force them; and modelled in clay 
any impregnable fortreſſes, on which all the preſent 
of attack would be exhauſted without effect. 
Polyphilus in a ſhort time obtained a commiſſion; 
t before he could rub off the ſolemnity of a ſcholar, 
gain the true air of military vivacity, a war was 
| declared 
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declared, and forces ſent to the continent, Here Þ, 
lyphilas unhappily found, that ſtudy alone would ng 
make a ſoldier : For, being much accuſtomed to think, 
the ſenſe of danger ſank into his mind, and he felt vii 
the approach of any action, that terror which a ſe. 
tence of death would have brought upon him. He ſay 


that inſtead of conquering their fears, the endeavo MW. 


of his gay friends were only to eſcape them : But lj 
philoſophy chained his mind to its object; and rath»M 
loaded him with ſhackles, than furnifhed him with arm 
He, however, ſuppreſſed his miſery in ſilence, 2 
paſſed through the campaign with honour ; but foun 
himſelf utterly unable to ſupport another, 

He then had recourſe again to his books, and cont 
nued to range from one ſtudy to another. As I uſualh 
viſit him once a month, and am admitted to him with 
out previous notice, I have found him, within this la 
half year, decyphering the Chinele language, makin 
a farce, collecting a vocabulary of the obſolete terms d 
the Engliſh law, writing an inquiry concerning the ay 
_ cient Corinthian braſs, and forming a new ſcheme d 
the variations of the needle. | JI -2"002 

Thus is the powerful genius, which might have ex 
tended the ſphere of any ſcience, or benefited the worl 
in any profeſſion, diſſipated in a boundleſs variety, with 
out any profit to others or himſelf. He makes {udde 
irruptions into the regions of knowledge, and ſces al 
obſtacles give way before him; but he never ſtays long 
enough to complete the conqueſt, to eſtabliſh laws, a 
bring away the ſpoils. | RK 

Such is often the folly of thoſe men whom nature ha 
enabled to obtain {kill and knowledge on terms ſo ex 
- ſy, that they have no ſenſe of the value of the acqu- 
ſition ; Who are qualified to make ſuch fpeedy propre 
in learning, that they think themſelves at liberty to lot 
ter in the way; and often, by turning aſide after eve. 
ry new object, like Atalanta, loſe the race to ſlowet 
competitors, who preſs diligently forward, and whoſe 
force is directed te a ſingle point. 

I have often thought them happy that have been fi. 
ed, from the firſt dawn of thought, in a''determination 
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\ ſome ſtate of life, by the choice of one whole autho- 
ity may preclude caprice, and Whoſe influence may 
rrejudice them in the favour of his opinion. The gene- 
al precept of conſulting the genius, is of little uſe; un- 
es we are told how the genius can be known. If it is 
o be diſcovered only by experiment, life will be loſt 
WW -fore the reſolution can be fixed; if any other inclina- 
ons are to be found, they may perhaps be very early 
iſcerned. At leaſt, if to miſcarry in an attempt be a 
roof of having miſtaken the direction of the genius, 
1en appear not leſs frequently deceived with regard to 
hemſelves than to others: And therefore, no one has 
much reaſon to complain, that his life was planned our 
y friends; or to be confident, that he ſhould have had 
either more honour or happineſs, by being abandoned 
o the chance of his own fancy. | 

It was ſaid of the learned Sanderſon, that when he 
vas preparing his lectures, he heſitated ſo much, and 
ejected ſo often, that at the time of reading, he was 
dften forced to produce, not what was beſt, but what 
appened to be at hand. This will be the ſtate of 
very man, Who, in the choice of his employment, 
dalances all the arguments on every ſide. The compli- 
ation is ſo intricate, the motives and objections ſo nu- 
1erous ; there is ſo much play for the inclination, and 
0 much remains in the power of others, that (reaſon 
orced at laſt to reſt in neutrality) the deciſion devolves 
no the hands of chance; and, after a great part of life 
pent in enquiries which can never be reſolved, the reſt 
nuſt often paſs in repenting the unneceſſary delay; 
nd can be uſeful to few other purpoſes, than to warn 
tthers againſt the ſame folly ; and to ſhew, that of two 
ates of life equally conſiſtent with religion and virtue, 
* chuſes earlieſt, and perſeveres in it, chuſes 
delt. 

It is therefore of the utmoſt importance, that all who 
dave any intention of doing well for themſelves or o- 
hers, and of acquiring a reputation ſuperior to the com- 
zon names, which are hourly ſinking into oblivion, and 
wept away by time among the refuſe of ſame, ſhould 
cd to their reaſon and ſpirit the power of perſiſting in 

| G their 
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their purpoſes; ſince all the performances of humm 
art, at which we look with praiſe or wonder, are h. 
ſtances of therreſt{tleſs force of perſeverance. It is wil 
this, that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that i, 
tant countries are united with canals. If a man was u 
compare the effect of a ſingle ſtroke of the pick- ax, « 
of one impreſſion of the ſpade, with the general deſig 
and laſt effect, he would be overwhelmed by the ſen{ 
of their diſproportion : Yet thoſe petty operations, in 
ceſſantly continued, at laſt ſurmount the greateſt di 
culties; and mountains are levelled, and oceans bound 


by the ſlender force of human beings. 
. RAM BLE. 
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Tf, with a fool or knave, I Carus ſee ; 
A nave or fool, Carus I'll ſentence thee, Sa vpn 


O be courteous to all, but familiar with few, is; 
maxim which I once deſpiſed, - as original 
proceeding from a mean and contracted mind, the fi 
gid caution of weakneſs and timidity. A tame and ir 
diſcriminate civility, I imputed to a dread of the con 
tempt or the petulancy of others, to fears from hid 
the wit and the gentleman are exempted by a conl 
ouſneſs of their own dignity, by their power to deprel 
inſolence, and ſilence ridicule; and a general ſhyneb 
and reſerve, I conſidered as the reproach of our cou 
try, as the effect of an illiberal education, by whud 
neither a polite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, or a g 
neral acquaintance with public life is to be acquires 1. 
Tliis opinion, which continued to flatter the levity a viour 
ride that produced it, was ſtrengthened by the exam ven e 
ple of thoſe whoſe manner in the diſſidence of you uved 
wiſhed to imitate, who entered a mixed company wil dence 
an air of ſerene familiarity, accoſted every man lat r 
an old acquaintance, and thought only of making {port 
a 
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f the reſt of any with whom their caprice ſhould hap- 
en to be offended, without regard to their age, cha- 
racter, or condition. 

But I now with, that I had regulated my conduct by 
ne maxims which I defpiſed, for I ihould then have e- 
ſcaped a misfortune which I ſhall never retrieve; and 
the ſenſe of which I am now endeavouring to ſuſpend, 
y relating it to you as a leſſon to others, and conſi- 
ering my loſs of happineſs to an acquiſition of wiſdom. 

While I was in France with a travelling tutor, I re- 
ceived a letter, which acquainted me, that my father, 
ho had been long declining, was dead; and that it was 
neceflary I ſhould immediately return to England, to 
take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, which was not jnconſider- 
able, though there were mortgages upon it to near half 
Fits value. 

When I arrived, I found a letter which the old gen- 
leman had written and directed to me with his own 
and, It contained ſome general rules for my con- 
uct, and ſome animadverſions upon his own: He took 
notice of the incumbrance under which he left me the 
paternal inheritance, which had deſcended through ma- 
ny generations; and expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire, 
hat it miglit yet be tranſmitted entire to poſterity: 
Vith this view, he ſaid, he had negociated a marria 
etween me and the only daughter of his old friend Sir 
eorge Homeſtead, of the north, an amiable young 
lady, whole alliance would be an honour to my family, 
and whoſe fortune would much more than redeem my 
eſtate. 

He had given the knight a faithful account of his af- 
fairs, who, after having taken ſome time to conſider 
the propoſal, and conſult his friends, had conſented to 
he match, upon condition, that his daughter and I 
mould be agreeable to each other, and that my beha- 
viour ſhould confirm the character which had been gi- 
ven of me. My father added, that he hoped to have 
lived till this alliance had taken place; but as Provi- 
dence had otherwiſe determined, he intreated, as his 
laſt requeſt, that as ſoon as my affairs ſhould be ſettled, 
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and decency would permit, I would make Sir George iſ {po! 
a viſit, and neglect nothing to accompliſh this purpoſe, mer 

I was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs of pater. port 
nal affection, , which was then directing me to hapyi. Wiſtrut! 
nels, after the heart that felt it had — 1 to beat, au nion 
the hand that expreſſed it, was mouldering in the duſt. A 
Thad alſo ſeen the lady, not indeed ſince we were chi. anot 
dren; but I remembered that her perſon was agree. fam: 
able, and her temper ſweet: I did not therefore heſ. him, 
tate a moment, whether my father's 1 ſhou rate 
be obeyed. I proceeded to ſettle his affairs; I took A aueſ 
account of debts and credits, viſited the tenants, recs Hear 
vered my uſual gaiety, and, at the end of about nine cold 
months, {et out for Sir George's ſeat in the north; h. Wiſenqi1 
ving before opened an epiſtolary correſpondence, and {Miſſboth. 
expreſſed my impatience to poſſeſs the happineſs which Hus, 
my father had fo kindly ſecured. | main 

I was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than to Him; 
in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poſt-chaiſe; and Was 
knew that Sir George was an old ſportſman, a plain {Widete! 
hearty blade, who would like me better in a pair o Wer \ 
buckikin breeches, on the back of a good hunter, than han 
in a trimmed ſuit, and gaudy equipage ; I therefore ſa ¶reme 
out on horſeback, with only one ſervant, and reached upon 
Stilton the firſt night. ; Wen 

In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman, ſo! gi 
who had jnit got on horſeback before me, ordered his ſalt 
ſervant to make ſome enquiry about the road, which | Wegat 
happened to overhear, and told him, with great fami- cdu⸗ 
liarity, that I was going the ſame way, and, if he rem. 
pleaſed, we would travel . er To this he con- girl 
ſented, with as much frankneſs, and as little ceremony; lat! 
and I ſet forward, greatly delighted that chance had at- me 
forded me a companion. oped 

We immediately entered into converſation, and Hie p 
ſoon found, that he had been abroad: We extolled the Went! 
roads and the polity of France, the cities, the palaces Hentm 
and the villas, entered into a critical examination dur e 
the moſt celebrated ſeats in England, the peculiarities er h 
of the buildings and ſituation, croſs-ways, market» Wt uf 
towns, and the impoſition of inn-keepers, and the Pearl 
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ſports of the field ; topics by which we mutually recom- 
mended ourſelves to each other, as we had both op- 
portunities to diſcover equal knowledge, and to diſplay 
truth with ſuch evidence as prevented diverſity of opi- 


vw WW 
and nion. 
uſt After we had rode about two hours, we overtook 


il. WM another gentleman, whom we accoſted with the ſame 
rec: familiarity that we had uſed to each other; we aſked 
ch. him, how far he was going, and which way, at what 
rate he travelled, where he put up, and many other 
queſtions of the ſame kind. The gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be near fifty, received our addreſs with great 
coldneſs, returned ſhort and indirect anſwers to our 
enquiries, and often looking with great attention on us 
both, ſometimes put forward, that he might get before 
us, and ſometimes checked his horſe, that he might re- 
main behind. But we were reſolved to diſappoint 
im; and, finding that his reſerve increaſed, and he 
yas viſibly diſpleaſed, we winked at each other, and 
determined the old putt ſhould afford us ſome ſport. Af- 
ter we had rode together, upon very ill terms, more. 
han half an hour, my companion, with an air of ce- 
remonious gravity, aſked him, if he knew any houſe 
upon the road where he might be accommodatet with a 
wench. The gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid 
ff giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not reſent this 
ſult any otherwiſe than by making no reply. I then 
began to talk to my companion, as if we had been old 
acquaintances, reminding him that the gentleman ex- 
tremely releinbled a perſon from whom he had taken 
u girl that he was carrying to a bagnio, and indeed, 
that lis preſent reſerve made me ſuſpect him to be the 
ame ; but that as we were willing to aſk his pardon, we 
noped it would be forgot, and that we ſhould ſtill have 
he pleaſure of dining together at the next inn. The 
gentleman was {till ſilent; but as his perplexity and re- 
entment viſibly increaſed, he proportionably increaſed 
ur entertainment, which did not, however, laſt lon 
or he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon which, we 
let up a horſe- laugh that continued till he was out of 
earing, and then purſuing our journey, we talked of 
9 the 
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the adventure, which afforded us converſation and 
merriment for the reit of the day. | 
The next morning we parted, and in the evening! 
arrived at Homeſtead-hall. The old knight received 
me with great affection, and immediately introduced 
me to his daughter, whom I now thought the fineſt 
woman I had ever ſeen. I could eaſily diſcover, that 
I -was not welcome to. her, merely upon her father's 
recommendation, and I enjoyed, by anticipation, the 
felicity which I conſidered as within my graſp. But 
the pleaſing ſcene, in which I had ſuffered my imagi- 
nation to wander, ſuddenly diſappeared, as by the 
power of inchantment: Without any viſible motive, 
the behaviour of the whole family was changed ; my 
aſliduities to the lady were repreſſed; ſhe was never 
to be found alone; the knight treated me with a cold 
civility; I was no longer a party in their viſits, nor 
was I willingly attended even by the ſervants. I made 
many attempts to diſcover the cauſe of this misfortune, 
but without ſucceſs; and one morning, when I had 
drawn Sir George into the garden by himſelf, and was 
about to urge him upon the ſubject, he prevented me, 
by ſaying, that his promiſe to my father, for whom he 
had the higheſt regard, as I well knew, was condi- 
tional; that he had always reſolved to leave his daugh- 
ter a free choice; and that ſhe had requeſted him to ac- 
quaint me, that her affections were otherwiſe enga- 
ged, and to intreat that I would therefore diſcontinue 
my addreſſes. My ſurpriſe and concern at this decla- 
ration, were ſuch as left me no power to reply: And 
I ſaw Sir George turn from me, and go into the houſe, 
without making any attempt to ſtop hum, or to obtain 
a further explanation. Afterwards indeed I frequently 
expoſtulated, entreated, and complained ; but, percel- 
ving that all was ineffectual, I took my leave, and de- 
termined that I would {till ſolicit by letter; for the lady 
had taken ſuch poſſeſſion of my heart, that I would joy- 
fully have married her, though I had been ſure that her 
father would immediately have leſt all his fortune to à 
ſtranger. 
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I meditated on my epiſtolary project all the way to 
London; and, before I had been three days in town, I 
wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which I conjured 
him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the change in 
his behaviour; and inſiſted, that, on this occaſion, to 
conceal the truth was in the higheſt degree diſhonour- 
able to h mſelf, and injurious to me. 


To this letter, after about ten days, I received the 
following anſwer : 


STR, 
« It is with great reluctance that J reveal the mo- 
tives of my conduct, becauſe they are much to your 
diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which I re- 
ceived from a worthy gentleman in this country, and 
contains a full an{wer to your enquiries, which I had 
rather you ſhould receive in any hand than in mine. 
« I am, 
Tour humble ſervant, 
„GEO. HOMESTEAD.” 


I immediately opened the paper incloſed, in which, 
with the utmoſt impatience, I read as follows: 


- $1 R, h 


« I ſaw a perſon with your family yeſterday at the 
races, to whom, I was ſoon after informed, you 
intended to give your daughter. Upon this occa- 
ſion, it is my indiſpenſible duty to acquaint you, 
that if his character is to be determined by his com- 
pany, he will inevitably entail diſeaſes and beggary 
upon his poſterity, whatever be the merit of his 
wife, or the affluence of his fortune. He overtook 
me on the road from London, a few weeks ago, in 
company with a wretch, who, by their diſcourſe, 
appeared to be his old and familiar acquaintance, and 
whom I well remember to have ſeen brought before 
my triend Juſtice Worthy, when I was accidentally 
at his houſe, as the keeper of a brothel in Covent 
Garden. He has ſince won a conliderable ſum with 
6 falle 


accident, to inſult without provocation on the road, | 


_ _ 
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of the wretch whoſe infamy I had ſhared, except that 


ed, in the ardour of his friendſhip tor my father. 
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ce falſe dice at the maſquerade, for which he was 6. 
4 liged to leave the kingdom, and is {till liable to; 
« proſecution. Be aſſured that I have a perfect knoy. 
« ledge of both; for fome incidents, which, not ne. 
« ceſlary to mention, kept me near them ſo long oi 
ce the road, that it is impoſſible I ſhould be miſtake, 
| « L am, | y 
« $S X, yours, &c. 
«© JaMEs TRUEM AX.“ 


The moment I had read this letter, the riddle wu 
ſolved. I knew Mr Trueman to be the gentleman, 
whom I had concurred with a ſtranger, picked up by 


was in a moment covered with confuſion ; and, though 
I was alone, could not help covering my face with my 
hands. I abhorred my folly, which appeared yet more 
enormous every time it was reviewed. 

I courted the ſociety of a ſtranger, and a ſtranger [ 
perſecuted with inſult: Thus I affociated with intamy, 
and thus my aſſociate became known. I hoped, hoy: 
ever, to convince Sir George, that I had no knowledge 


which I had acquired from the letter of his friend. But 
before I had taken proper meaſures for my juſtification, 
I had the mortification to hear that the lady was mar- 
ried to a neighbouring gentleman, who had long made 
his addreſſes, and whom Sir George had before reject 


How narrow, Sir, is the path of rectitude, and how 
much may be loſt by the ſlighteſt deviation ? 
J am yau humble ſeroant, 

Ky ABU Tus. 
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'Tis beauty points, but neatneſs guides the dart. 
Pope. 


HAD occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 
days ſince, in a ſtage-coach, where I had, for my 
fellow-travellers, a dirty beau, and a pretty young 
Quaker woman. Having no inclination to talk much 
at that time, I placed mylelf backward, with a deſign 


1. 
$1 
' 8 
1 
i! 
| 

4 


d. co ſurvey them, and to pick a ſpeculation out of my 
ouch iwo companions. Their different figures were ſuf- 
h my WWicient of themſelves to draw my attention. The gen- 


tleman was dreſſed in a ſuit, the ground whereof had 
deen black, as I perceived from tome few ipaces that 


ger ad eſcaped the powder, which was incorporated with 
amy, ie greateſt part of his coat: His periwig, which coſt 
how- ro {mall ſum, was after ſo ſlovenly a manner caſt over 
edge Nis ſhoulders, that it ſeemed not to have been combed 


ince the year 1712; his linen, which was not much 
oncealed, was daubed with plain Spaniſh, from the 
hin to the loweſt button, and the diamond upon his 
nger, (which naturally dreaded the water)-put me in 
und how it ſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of the mine, 
where it was firſt diſcovered. On the other hand, 
he pretty Quaker appeared in all the elegance of 
leanlineſfs. Not a ſpeck was to be found upon her. 
clear clean oval face, juſt edged about with little 
hick plates of the pureſt cambrics, received great ad- 
antages from the ſhade of her black hood ; as did the 
rhiteneſs of her arms from that ſober- coloured ſtuff, 
n which ſhe had cloathed herſelf. The plainneſs of 
er dreſs was very well ſuited to the ſimplicity of her 
pliraſes; all which put together, though they could not 
ive me a great opinion of her religion, they did of 
zer innocence. - 

This adventure occaſioned my throwing together a 
ew hints upon cleanlineſs, which I ſhall conſider as 2 


8. 


ESS, 
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of the half virtues, as Ariſtotle call them, and ſhall re, 
commend it under the three following heads. As it i 
a mark of politeneſs; as it produces love; and, ag 
bears analogy to purity, of mind. - , 

Firſt, It is a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally : 
greed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, 
can go into company, without giving a manifeſt c. 
fence. The eaſier, or higher any one's fortune iz 
this duty riſes proportionably. The different nation 
of the world are as much diitinguiſhed by their cleank. 
neſs, as by their arts and ſciences. , The more ay 
country is civilized, the more they conſult this part d 
politeneſs. We. need but compare our ideas of a 6. 
male Hottentot and an Engliſh beauty, to be ſatiche 
of the truth of what hath been advanced. 

In the next place, Cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 
foſter-mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt common. 
ly produces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlinels pre. 
{erves it. An indifferent face and perſon, kept in per. 
petual neatneſs, hath won many a heart from a pretty 
flattern. Age itſelf is not unamiable, while it is pre 
| ſerved clean and un{ullied : Like a piece of metal co 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with 
more pleaſure than on a new veſlel that is cankeret 
with ruſt. | | TS 
I might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs renden 
us agreeable to others; ſo it makes us eaſy to our. 
ſelves; that it is an excellent preſervative of health; 
and that ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind aul 
body, are inconſiſlent with the habit of it. But thek 
reflections I ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers 
and ſhall obſerve, in the third place, That it bears: 
great analogy with purity of mind, and naturally 
{pires refined ſentiments and paſſions. 

. We find, from experience, that through the prev 
lence of cuſtom, the molt vicious actions loſe thet 
horror, by being made familiar to us. On tis 
contrary, thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of god 
examples, fly from the firſt appearance of what | 
ſhocking. + It fares with us much after the ſame mat: 
ner, as to our ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the inen 


o all the images conveyed to the mind, can only tranſ- 
mit the impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually ſurround 
hem. So that pure and unſullied thoughts are natu- 


petually encompaſs us, when they are beautiful and e- 
legant in their kind. TY 1 

In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes 
leanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 
Quntries, it is made one part of their religion: The 
ewiſh law, (and the Mahometan, which, in ſome 
hings, copies after it) is filled with bathings, purifica« 


is the above-named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned 
or theſe. ceremonies, the chief intention undoubtedly 
vas, to typify inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart 
y thoſe outward waſhings. We read ſeveral injunc- 
ions of this kind in the book of Deuteronomy, which 
onfirm this truth; and which are but ill accounted for, 
by ſaying, as ſome do, that they were only inſtituted 
or convenience, in the deſart, which otherwiſe could 
ot have been habitable for ſo many years. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay, with a ſtory which I have 


, CON» . . 

vu om ewhere heard in an account of Mahometan ſuper- 
ſtitions. 6 

cered 


A Derviſe of great ſanctity one morning had the 
misfortune, as he tobk up a cryſtal cup, which was con- 


1 ſecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, : 
** and daſh it in pieces. His ſon coming in, ſome time af- 
, he ſtretched out his hand to blets him, as his man- 


ner was every morning; but the youth going out, 
ſtumbled over the threſhold, and broke his arm. As 
he old man wondered at theſe events, a caravan paſſ- 
d by in its way from Mecca. The Derviſe approach- 
d it to beg a bleſſing; but as he ſtroked one of the ho- 
ly camels, he received a kick from the beaſt, that 
ſorely bruſed him. His ſorrow and amazement increa- 
led upon him, till he recollected, that, through hurry 
and inadvertency, he had that morning come abroad 
Without waſhing his hands. - SPECTATOR. 
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rally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects that per- 


jons, and other rites of the like nature. Though there 
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HAT prince is truly royal, who maſters himſcl, 
looks upon all injuries as below him; and govem 

by equity and reaſon, not by paſſion. 8 
Clemency is profitable for all; does well in privat 
perſons, but is much more beneficial in princes. 
Miſchiefs contemned, loſe their force. Te 
x of t 
LEONIDAS, the Lacedemonian, having, wit affif 
three hundred men only, diſputed the paſs of Ther like 
mopylz againſt the whole army of Xerxes, and bein i late 
killed in that engagement, Xerxes, by the advice our{ 

Mardonius, one of his generals, cauſed his dead body 

to be hung upon a gallows, making thereby the intend I 
ed diſhonour of his enemy, his own immortal ſhame. lige 
But ſome time after, Xerxes being defeated; and Ma. him, 
donius ſlam, one of the principal citizens of gin He 
came and addreſſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring hu appe 
to avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxs b. 2 
had ſhewn to Leonidas, by treating Mardonius's bo ditec 
after the ſame manner. As a farther motive for doing bear 
ſo, he added, that by thus ſatisfying the manes of tho Ver) 
that were killed at Thermopylæ, he would be ſure hre. 
immortalize his own name throughout all Greece, ene 
and make his memory precious to the lateſt poſterity. A 3 
* Carry thy baſe councils cl{ewhe! r, replied Paul- e 
nias; © thou muſt have a very wrong notion of tres 
"= glory, to imagine, that the way for me to acquire ad 
ce it, is to reſemble the barbarians. If the eſteem a ſon; 
ce the people of Ægina is not to be purchaſed but byſ'9 ) 
&« ſuch a proceeding, I ſhall be content with preſerving bein; 
cc that of the Lacedemonians only, amongſt whom the WW happ 
e baſe and ungenerous pleaſure of revenge is never ¶cond 
, put in competition with that of ſhewing clemency her! 
< and moderation to their enemies, eſpecially after er! 
& their death. As for the ſouls of my departed coun· e re 
6 trymen, 
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« trymen, they are ſufficiently avenged by the death 
« of the many thouſand Perſians ſlain upon the ſpot in 
« the laſt engagement.” HERO p. lib. 9. c. 77. 78. 
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COMPASS1ION. 


OMPASSION is the ſenſe of our own misfortunes 

in thoſe of another man. It is a wiſe foreſight 
of the diſaſters that may befal us; which induces us to 
aſſiſt others, in order to engage them to return it on 
like occaſions : So that the ſervices we do the unfortu- 
nate, are in reality ſo many anticipated kindneſſes to 


ourſelves. 


IT was a cuſtom with Alexander the Great, to ob- 
lige the captive women, whom he carried along with 
him, to ſing ſongs after the manner of their country. 
He happened among theſe women to perceive one who 
appeared in deeper affliction than the reſt; and who, 
by a modeſt, and at the ſame time, a noble confuſion, 
diſcovered a greater reluctance than the others, to ap- 
pear in public. She was a perfect beauty; which was 
very much heightened by her baſhfulneſs, whilſt ſhe 
threw her eyes on the ground, and did all ſhe could to 
conceal her face. The King ſoon imagined, by her 
air and mien, that ſhe was not of vulgar birth; and 
enquirmg himſelf into it, the lady anſwered, that ſhe 
was grand-daughter to Octius, who, not long before, 
had twayed the Perſian ſceptre, and daughter of his 
ſon; that ſhe had married Hyſtaſpes, who was related 
to Darius, and general of a great army. Alexander 
being touched with compaſſion, when he heard the un- 
happy fate of a Princeſs of the blood royal, and the fad - 
ever condition to which ſhe was reduced, not only gave her 
ency ler liberty, but returned all her poſſeſſions; and cauſed 
fer er huſband to be ſouglit for, in order that ſhe might 
oun- Wi be reſtored to him. Q, CURT. I. vi. c. 6. 
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86 COMPASSTON. 
THIS Prince was naturally of ſo tender and hy 
mane a diſpoſition, as made him ſenſible of the affli 
tion of perſons in the loweſt rank. A poor Macedonia 
foldier was one day leading before him a mule, lader 
with gold for the King's uſe; the beaſt being ſo tire 
that he was not able either to go or ſuſtain the load, 
the mule- driver tock it up and carried it, but with great 
diticulty, a conſiderable way. Alexander, ſeeing hin 
Juſt ſinking under the burden, and going to throw! 
on the grund, in order to eaſe himſelf from it, criet 
out,“ Friend, do not be weary yet; try and carry i 
c quite through to thy tent, for it is all thy own.” 
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＋ HE ſevereſt puniſhment of an injury is the con- 
ſcience of having done it; and no man ſuffer WW2i 


more than he that is turned over to the pain of repent 


ance. 
It coſts us more to be miſerable, than would make 


us perfectly happy: How cheap and eaſy is the {er 
vice of virtue; and how dear do we pay tor our vices! 


THE Caliph Montaſer, having cauſed his father to 
be put to death, ſome tim̃e after, looking over the rid 
furniture in the palace, and cauſing ſeveral pieces d 
tapeſtry to be opened before him, that he might exz- 
mine them the more exactly; amang the reſt, he met 
with one which had in it the figure of a very beautiti 
young man, mounted on a Perſian horſe, with a dia- 
dem on his head, and a circle of Perſian charadters 
round himſelf and his horſe. The Caliph, charmed 
with the beauty of the tapeſtry, ſent for a Perſian who 
_ underſtood the ancient Perſic, and deſired him to ev 

plain that inſcription. The man read it, changed co 
jour, and, after ſome heſitation, told the Caliph, it 
was a Perſic ſong, that had nothing in it worth hear- 


ing. That Prince, however, would not be put of: 
He 
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He readily perceived there was ſomething in it extra- 
ordinary; and thereſore, he commanded the interpre- 
ter to give him the true ſenſe thereof immediately, as 
he valued his own ſafety. The man then told him, 
that the inſcription ran thus: I am Siroes, the fon of 
Choſroes, who flew my father te gain his crown, which 
Lhept but ſix months, This affected the Caliph Monta- 


Te 
in ſer ſo much, that he died in two or three days, when 
wi e had reigned abont the ſame ſpace of time. Thus 
ried Wttory is perfectly well atteſted. 

V it UNxtv. HisT. vol. ix. p. 197. 


A JEWELLER, a man of a good character, 
and conſiderable wealth, having occaſion, in the way 
of his buſineſs, to travel at ſome diitance ſrom the place 
of his abode, took along with him a ſervant, in order 
to take care of his portmanteu. He had along with 
him ſome of his beſt jewels, and a large ſum of money, 
o which his ſervant was likewiſe privy. The maſter 
having occaſion to diſmount on the road, the ſervant 
vatched his opportunity, took a piſtol from his maſter's 
ſaddle, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot. Tuen riilinz 
him of his jewels and money, and hanging a large ſtone 
o his neck, he threw him into the neareit canal. With 
this booty he made off to a diſtant part of the country, 
here he had reaſon to believe, that neither he nor his. 
aſter were known. There he began to trade in a 
ery low way at firſt, that his obi{curity might ſcreen 
um from obſervation, and, in the courſe of a good ma- 
y years, ſeemed to raiſe by the natural progreſs of 
ulinefs, into wealth and conſideration; ſo that his 


met 

ifa Wood fortune appeared at once the effect and reward 
dia: f induſtry and virtue. Of theſe he counterſeited the 
ters WP ppearance fo well, that he grew into great credit, 
mei Married into a good family; and by laying out his ſud- 
who en ſtores difcreetly, as he ſaw occaſion, and joining 


0all an univerſal affability, he was admitted to a ſhare 
dt the government of the town, and roſe ſrom one poſt 
9 another, till at length he was choſen chief magiſtrate. 
n this office he maintained a fair character, and conti- 
wed to fill it with no ſmall applauſe, both as governor 
2 and 
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and a judge; till one day, as he fat on the bench wit 
tome of his brethren, a criminal was brought before 
him, who was accuted of murdering his maſter. The 
evidence came out full, the jury brought in their yer. 
dict, that the priſoner was guilty, and the whole x. 
fembly waited the ſentence of the preſident of the coun 
(which he happened to be that day) with great ſu. 
pence, Mean while, he appeared to be in unuſual dif. 
order and agitation of mind, his colour changed often; 
at length he aroſe from his ſeat, and, coming down 
from the bench, placed himſelf juſt by the unfortunate 
man at the bar, to the no {mall aſtoniſhment of all pre. 
fent, © You ſee before you,“ ſaid he, addreſſing him. 
ſelf to thoſe who had ſat on the bench with him, «; 
«& ſtriking inſtance of the juſt awards of Heaven 
« which, this day, after thirty years concealment, pre. 
«« ſents to you a greater criminal than the man jul 
& now found guilty.” Then he made an ample con 
feſſion of his guilt, and of all its aggravations. “ Nor 
« can I feel, continued he, © any relief from the: 
« gonies of an awakened conſcience, but by requiring 
< that juſtice. be forthwith done againſt me in the mol 
« public and ſolemn manner.“ 

We may eaſily ſuppoſe the amazement of all the al 
ſembly, and eſpecially of his fellow-judges. However, 
they proceeded, upon his confeſſion, to paſs ſentenc 
upon him, and he died with all the ſymptoms of a pe- 
nitent mind. 

Mr D. Fordyce, in his Dialogues on Education, vil 
ii. p. 401, ſays, the above is a true ſtory, and happets 
ed in a neighbouring ſtate not many years ago. 
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ONSTANCY of mind gives a man reputation 
and makes him happy, in deſpite of all mistfor 


tunes. 
, 'Therd 
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There is not on earth a ſpectacle more worthy the. 
regard of the Creator, intent on his works, than a 
brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings. 


AGIS, the colleague of Leonidas in the government 
of Sparta, was a young Prince of great hopes. He 
ſhewed himſelf juſt and obliging to all men; and, in 
the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, and ſublimity of his 


ren; WW virtues, not only exceeded Leonidas, who reigned 
own with him, but all the kings of Sparta, from King Age- 
nate filaus. He was a very handſome perſon, and of a 
pre aceful behaviour; yet, to give a check to the vanity 


he might take therein, would always dreſs in a very 
plain manner. He had been bred very tenderly by 
his mother Ageſitrata, and his grand- mother Archida- 
mia, who were the wealthieſt of all the Lacedemoni- 
ans; yet, before the age of twenty-four, he ſo far o- 
vercame himſelf, as to renounce effeminate pleaſures, 
In his diet, bathings, and in all his exerciſes, he choſe 
to imitate the old Laconic frugality and temperance ; 
and was often heard to ſay, © He wovld not deſire the 
mol “ kingdom, if he did not hope, by means of that au- 

* thority, to reſtore their ancient laws and diſcipline,” 
e This maxim governed his whole life: And, with this 
yer, WW view, he aſſociated with men of intereſt and capacity, 
ence who were equally willing to bring about the great de- 
pe: gn he had formed, of thoroughly refcrming the ſtate, 

now ſunk into luxury and debauch. For this purpoſe, 
val attempts were made; and fo far ſucceeded, that Leo- 
per nidas thought it adviſeable to abdicate the throne. But 

Ageſilaus, from intereſted views, acted fo precipitately, 

that, while Agis was leading a body of Spartan troops 
| to the aſſiſtance of the Achzans, a conſpiracy was form- 
4 cd for reſtoring Leonidas, Whoſe ambition, pride, and 

luxury, had greatly contributed to effeminate the minds 

of the people. Leonidas, being now reſettled on the 

throne, tried every method poſſible to get Agis into 
tion bis power; and which he at laſt effected by the treach- 
Sor ry of Amphares and Demochares. Being dragged a- 

way to the common priſon, the ephori, conſtituted by 
hero Leonidae, fat ready to judge him. As ſoon as he came 
H 3 in, 
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in, they aſked him, © How he durſt attempt to alter 
the government? At which he ſmiled, without af 
fording an anſwer; which provoked one of the ephot 
to tell him, © That he ought rather to weep; for they 
«« would make him {ſenſible of his preſutnprion.” Ang. 
ther aſked him, Whether he was not conſtrained tg 
% do what he did by Ageſilaus and Lyſander ?”* Ty 
which the King, with a compoſed countenance, an, 
{wered: © I was conſtrained by no man; the deſi 
« was mine; and my intent was to have reſtored the 
« laws of Lycurgus, and to have governed by them,” 
But do you not now,“ {aid one of his judges, © re. 
«« pent of your raſhneſs?”” © No,” replied the King; 
IJ can never repent of ſo juſt and honourable an in. 
<< tention.” The ephori then ordered him to be taken 
away, and ſtrangled. The officers of juſtice refuſed 
to obey; and even the mercenary ſoldiers declined ſ 
unworthy an action. Whereupon Demochares, rev. 
ling them for cowards, forced the King into the room 
where the execution was to be performed. Agis, 2. 
bout to die, perceiving one of the ſerjeants bitterly be. 
wailing his misfortune : © Weep not, friend, for me, 
ſaid he, © who die innocently; but grieve for thoſe 
who are guilty of this horrid act. My condition is 
much better than theirs.” Then, ſtretching out lus 
neck, he ſubmitted to death with a conſtancy wortly 
both of the royal dignity, and his own great character. 
Immediately after Agis was dead, Amphares went out 
of the priſon- gate, where he found Ageſiftrata ; who, WW nob! 
kneeling herſelf at_ his fect, he gently raiſed her up, bun 
pretending ſtill the ſame friendſhip as formerly. He 
aſſured her, ſhe need not fear any further violence 
ſhould be offered againſt her ſon ; and that, if ſhe plea- 
ſed, ſhe might go in, and fee him. She begged her 
mother might alſo have the ſavour of being admitted: 
To which he replied, © No body ſhould. hinder her.“ 
When they were entered, he commanded: the gate 
mould be again locked, and the grand-mother to be tick 
introduced. She was now grown very old, and had 
hved all her days in great reputation of wiſdom and 


yirme. As ſoon as Amphares thought ſhe was my 
| . eo, 
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ed, he told Ageſiſtrata, -ſhe might go in, if ſhe pleaſed, 
She entered: Where, beholding her ſon's body ſtretch» 
ed on the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck, 
he ſtood at firſt aſtoniſhed at ſo horrid a ſpectacle; 
but, after a while, recolleCting her ſpirits, the firſt 
thing the did was, to aſſiſt the ſoldiers in taking down 
the body; then covering it decently, ſhe laid it by her 
ſon's; where, embracing and kifling his cheeks, «© O 
« my ſon,” ſaid ſhe, “ it is thy too great mercy and 
« goodneſs which hath brought thee and us to this un · 
« timely end.” Amphares, who ſtood watching be- 
hind the door, ruſhed in haſtily; and, with: a furious 
tone and countenance, ſaid to her: © Since you ap- 
« prove ſo well of your ſon's actions, it is fit you 
« ſhould partake in his reward, She, riſing up to. 
meet her deſtiny, only uttered theſe few words: © I 
« pray the gods, that all this may redound to the 
« of Sparta.” After which, ſhe ſubmitted to death. 
with a compoſure and firmneſs, that drew tears from. 
the executioner. PLUT. IN AGID.. 
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HE pleaſure of ſubduing an inordinate deſires. 
1 i of denying an impetuous appetite, is not only 
nobler, but greater by far, than any that is to be 


found in the moſt tranſporting moments of gratifica- 
tion, | 


* * 
IN the reign of King Charles II. wher licentiouſ-- 
neſs was at its height in Britain, a yeoman of the 
gaards refuſed the miſtreſs of a King. The lady, who 
was diſſatisfied with her noble lover, had fixed her eyes 
upon this man; and thought ſhe had no more to do 
than ſpeak her pleaſure. He got out of her way. He 
retuſed to underſtand her: And, when ſhe preſſed him 
farther, he ſaid, “I am married.” The ſtory reached 
we King, with all its circumſtances : But they who ex- 
pected 
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pected an extravagant laugh upon the occaſion, wen 
diſappointed. He ſent ſor the perſon: He found lin N 
a gentleman, though reduced to that mean ſtation; f 
and, “ Odds fiſh, man, ſays he, © though I am nd 


“ honeſt enough to be virtuous myſelf, I value then ] 
« that are.” He gave him an appointment, and re. Win 
ſpected him for life. By-STAaNnDER. - | of! 
cru 
THE extreme parts of our united Scotland, whoſe tha. 
people we deſpiſe for their poverty, are honeſt in this cor 
reſpect to a wonder; and, in the Swede's dominion, Wal 
towards the pole, there is no name for adultery, Wiſthe 
They thought it an offence man could not commit again bat 
man; and have no word to expreſs it in their lan» WWutic 
guage. The unpoliſhed Lapland peaſant, with theſe Nwitl 
thoughts, is, as a human creature, much more reſpec. bein 
table than the gay Briton, whoſe heart is ſtained with Wcont 
vices, and eſtranged from natural affection; and he is Wide: 
happier. The perfect confidence mutually repoſed WW ly p 
between him and the honeſt partner of his breaſt, en- Wwii, 
tails a ſatisfaction even in the loweſt poverty. It gi to t. 
the humble hearth, and lights the cabin; their homely Wcour 
meal is a ſacrifice of thanks, and every breath, due 
ſmoke ariſes in incenſe. If hand be laid upon hand, it » nam 
ſure affection; and, if ſome infant plays about their Nile « 
knees, they look upon him, and upon each other, with Nunda 
a delight that greatneſs ſeldom knows, becauſe it feels iſto it 
diſtruſt. | latre 
| reſol 
SEETSETTETETEETSEES enen 
ion 
nne. — 
ERF ECT courage conſiſts in doing without wit 5 
5 neſſes, all we ſhould be capable of doing beſore tie FF, 
Whole world. | | ty, 1 
Preſence of mind, and courage in diſtreſs, calt 
Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs. Whil, 
True courage dwells not in a troubl'd flood 0 


Of mounting ſpirits, and fermenting blood, = - 
| 00g 
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CO UR A G-E. 


Were Lodg'd in the ſoul, with virtue over-ruPd, 
him Inflan'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cool'd: 
lon; In hours of peace content to be unknown, — 


PORSENA, the moſt potent King then. in Italy, ha- 
ving undertaken to reſtore the Tarquins to the throne 
of Rome, from which they had been baniſhed for their 
cruelty and oppreſſion, ſent propoſals to the ſenate for 
(that purpoſe ; but, finding they were rejected with 
ſcorn, he advanced towards Rome, in a confident per- 
uaſion, that he ſhould eaſily reduce it. When he came ta 
the bridge, and ſaw the Romans drawn up in order of 
battle betore the river, he was ſurpriſed at their reſo- 


lan- lurion, and not doubting but he ſhould overpower them 
beſe with numbers, prepared to fight. The two armies 
per- being engaged, fought with great bravery, and long 
with Wcontended tor victory. After a great ſlaughter on hoth 
ie is WW ides, the Romans began to give way, and were quick- 
oel ly put to flight. All fled into the city over the bridge, 
en- ohich, at the ſame time, would have afforded a paſſage 
oilds to the enemy, if Rome had not found, in the heroic 
nely N eourage of one of her citizens, a bulwark as ſtrong as 
„ae higheſt walls. Publius Horatius was the man, ſir- 


named Cocles, becauſe he had but one eye, having loſt 
the other in a battle. He was the ſtrongeſt and mot. 
undaunted of all the Romans. He uſed every method 
o ſtop the flying army; but perceiving that neither 
intreaties or exhortations could overcome their fear, he 
reſolved, however badly ſupported he might be, to 
+ Wh<ci<nd the entrance of the bridge till it was demoliſhed. 
behind. On the ſucceſs of this depended the preſerva- 
tion of the city. Only two Romans followed his ex- 
ample, and partook of his danger; nay, when he ſaw: 
but a few pianks of the bridge remaining, he obliged 
ve tem to retire, and to fave themſelves. Standing a- 
| lone againſt a whole army, but preſerving his intrepidi- 
ty, he even dared to infult his numerous enemies; and 

caſt terrible looks upon the principal Hetrurians, one 

While challenged them to a ſingle combat, and then bit- 

terly reproached them all. Vile ſlaves that you are, 
id he, „ not ſatisfied with being unmindful of your 
ag 8 own, 
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own, ye are come to deprive others of their libery, 
% Who have had the courage to aſſume it.” Covers 
with his buckler, he ſuſtained a ſhower of darts; and 
ar laſt, when they were all preparing to ruſh upon hin 
the bridge was entirely demoliſhed, and Cocles, throy. 
ing himſelf, with his arms, into the Tyber, fa{c 
fwam over, having performed an action, ſays Lin, 
that will command the admiration more than the fait 
of poſterity. He was received as in triumph by the 
Romans. The people erected him a brazen ſtatue in 
armour, in the moſt conſpicuous part of the forum. 4 
much land was given him as he could ſurround with 
plough in a day. All the inhabitants, both men an 
women, contributed to his reward; and, in the midi 
of a dreadful ſcarcity, almoſt every perſon in the city, 
depriving themſelves of a part of their ſubſiſtence, made 
him a preſent of proviſions. LIV. lib. ii. c. II. 


WHILE the Romans were at war with the Gauh, 
(A. R. 394.) the latter advanced as far as the banks df 
the river Anio, within three miles of Rome. The Ro- 
mans marched againſt them: The two armies conti- 
nued ſome time in fight of each other, without coming 
to action, ſeparated only by the bridge over the river. 
A Gaul, of a gigantic ſtature, advanced upon the 
bridge, and cried out, with a loud voice, Let the br 
„ veſt man in the Roman army enter the liſts with 
« me; the ſucceſs of our combat {hall determine which 
« is the more valiant nation.” His extraordinary lize 
and ſierce looks ſtruck the Romans with ſuch terror, 
that for a long time not one in the whole army appear: 
ed to accept his challenge. At length, young Manlius, 
who had fo remarkably ſignalized his piety for his fa- 
ther, touched with a juſt ſenſe of the affront offered to 
the Roman name, quitted his poſt, and, flying to the 
dictator, aſked leave to encounter the enemy: © Tho 
« I were ſure of victory,” ſays he, © I would not fight 
& this proud Gaul without your order; but if you wil 
« give me leave, I will make this huge boaſter know, 
« that I am of the blood of that Manlius, whoſe valor 
proved ſo fatal to the Gauls on the capitol.” The 

dictator, 
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:tator, who had been very uneaſy that no Roman 


erty, 

ered 1d accepted the challenge before, readily complied 
and e ith the requeſt of the brave youth. “ Go, Manlius,” 
him, aid he,“ and humble the pride of this inſulting enemy; 
row. revenge the cauſe of the city where you firſt drew 
ay WWF your breath, as ſucceſsfully as you relieved him to 
„ (vhom you owe it.“ Upon this the young Roman, 
fai having changed the round buckler, which he wore as 
7 the BW: HKoman knight, for a ſquare one, and armed himſelf 
ue n Wwith a ſhort {word, fit both for cutting and ſtabbing, 
« 4; {Wdvanced againſt the Gaul, who was ſtrutting about in 
ith a Nis armour, and making an oſtentatious ſhew of his 


ſtrength. Both Romans and Gauls retired to their re- 
ſpective poſts, leaving the bridge free for the two 
hampions. The Gaul, ſays Livy, began the combat, 
by diſcharging a great blow with his long {word at 
anlius, which made much noiſe, but did no execu- 
ion. Hereupon, the young Roman dexteroully flipping 
nder his enemy's ſhield, ſtabbed him in two places; 
ſo that he ſoon fell, and covered, to uſe Livy's expreſ- 
on, a vaſt piece of ground with his enormous body. 
he conqueror cut off his head, and, without troubling 
himſelf about the reſt of the ſpoils, only ſeized a gol- 
gen collar, which he tore from his neck, and, bloody 
as it was, put it upon his own, in token of his victo- 
y: And hence he got the ſirname of Torquatus, which 
e tranſmitted to his poſterity. The event of this 
ombat ſo diſcouraged the Gauls, that they abandoned 
heir camp in the night, and retired into Campania. 
Liv. lib. ii. c. II. 


d to 
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[ho' 

ght RUELTY is fo contrary to nature, that it is diſ- 
wil / tinguiſhed by the ſcandalous name of inhumanity. 


None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, than thoſe 

ho are moſt forward in doing them. 

There neyer was found any pretended conſcientious 
zeal, 
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zeal, but it was always moſt certainly attended with 
fierce ſpirit of implacable cruelty. | 


EDWY aſcended the throne of England in the yer 
955. This young monarch was ſo remarkably hand 
ſome, that he acquired the ſirname of Panculus, or ti 
fair. At his acceſſion to the throne, he was highly 8 
Neemed by Odo, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who cron 
'ed him with his own hands at Kingſton. The Kin 
had married a beautiful lady, AHlgiva, or Athelgin, 
whoſe very name imports that ſhe was of a noble ex 
traction, if not nearly related to the crown. But m 
match not pleaſing the biſhop, ſome of the nobility gail... 
riſe to ſuch a ſeries of trouble, as deprived her of her 
life, and Edwy of part of his kingdom. After his cer 
ronation-dinner, the youthful King, perhaps to ava 
the exceſſive drinking, then too common in ſuch ente 
tainments, withdrew to enjoy the converſation of h 
beautiful bride, who was in company with her mother 
in a private apartment. The nobility, reſenting A 

's abſence, as a great indecorum, the archbiſy 
commanded him to be fetched back again. When ey 
ry body elſe refuſed, one Dunſtan, an unworthy 
vourite of the late King, was very ready to executt 
Odo's orders: He ruſhed into the Queen's apartment 
and, after reproaching him with his fondneſs, dragpet 
him to the company. Such an outrage on majeſty cou 
not fail to excite the reſentment of the young monarcli 
and the King's friends, who were offended at the ov: 
bearing pride of the abbot, uſed all their intereſt . 
have him removed from court. In ſhort, after beig 
accuſed, not without juſtice, of embezzling the pub 
monies in the late reign, he was baniſhed the kingdon 
Odo, the archbiſhop, thinking the honour of the priek 
hood wounded by the exile of Dunſtan, was deten 

ned to revenge his diſgrace : With this view, be « 
dered a party of ſoldiers to fetch the beauteous Que 
from the palace of her huſband, commanded her fad 
td be ſeared with a red-hot iron, and then tranſports 
her into Ireland. A conſpiracy was immediately fon 
ed againſt the King. The Mercians and Northumbrial 
were allured into the meaſures of the archbiſhop. i 
| 8 
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King's younger brother, was ſet up for their 
—.— — — and put himſelf under 
i direction. The archbiſhop, to wound him in a 
irt {till more tender than the loſs of his crown, pro- 
ounced a formal divorce between him and his wife ; 
4 the King's affairs were in ſo bad a ſituation, that 
e was compelled to ſubmit to the fentence. Edgar, 
this time, had made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, 
14 obliged his brother Edwy to take ſhelter in the city 
f Gloceſter. Thither the Queen was haſtening, ha- 
ing returned from Ireland with a face almoſt as beau- 
ful as ever, the ſcars being healed up, and with a de- 
ermined reſolution to ſhare the fate of her huſband. 
ut ſuch was the cruel diſpoſition ef Odo, that, being 
ormed of her return, he ordered his dependants to 
ize, and hamſtring her; and is ſaid to have put her to 
l-ath at Gloceſter. Robbed of the converſation of a 
iſe, whom he tenderly loved; ſtripped of his king- 
om by an unnatural rebellion ; and deſerted by his ſub- 
(ts, the King gave himſelf up to the firſt tranſports of 
rief, which ſettled in an inveterate melancholy that 
ut an end to his life. RAIN. 


We are not to conclude, from the foregoing inſtance, 
hat cruelty is a property of human nature. No, it is 
ly an excreſcence of it: For who would argue, from 

e natural or acquired hardneſs and inſenſibility of a 
ww miſcreants, to the temper and texture of the whole 
pecies. A Nero or a Caligula are in reality not the 

le of nature, but the exception to it: And, notwith- 
landing theſe untoward appearances, which ariſe from 
ie very nature of liberty and virtue, an exact and 
orough enquiry into the formation of the human mind, 
yould evince to every unprejudiced perſon, that all 
boſe qualities which are truly original and inherent, 

e beneficial and ſalutary ; and that ſuch as are of a 
mtrary tendency, are adventitious and accidental. 
Lhe heart of a man is naturally diffuſive, its kind wiſhes 
read abrqad over the face of the creation, and thou- 

nds there are who delight in nothing ſo much as in 
oz good: But as the ſame water which at one time 

| flows 


! 
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may generate in particulars the ſame barbarous ſpiri 


8 perhaps, ought not to be allowed to ſee even the brite 


a ſpirit, ſhould pretend they are pleaſing the Maker d 


rit and pradtice of Popery, as appears from the follow 
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flows along in gentle ſtreams, gladdening a thouſgy 
Lelds in its progreſs, may at another be congealed i 
ice; fo, pity, benevolence, and even humanity, 

be frozen in the mind, and, by the prevailing force 
Jome contrary qualities, be reſtrained in their open 
tion. Theſe examples therefore are not without they 
uſe ; they place before us, in the ſtrongeſt light, the de 
plorable condition of man, when the voice of real 
and conſcience is not attended to, or when man is kk 
unreſtrained to himſelf, and given over to the impulk 
of ungoverned paſſions. They ſhew us likewile the ne 
ceſſity of correcting thoſe errors of education, whig 


and of checking every inclination to hardneſs of hear 
and exceſſive anger, leſt it ſhould ſwell into reyenge, 
and revenge ſhould prompt us to cruelty. Childrey 


creation put to death, or to ſport with the miſeries ꝗ 
animals; much leſs ought they to be witneſſes of the 
dying agonies of unhappy convicts, for fear it ſhonll 
degenerate into an inſenſibility to human pains; or a6 
cuſtom them to behold blood and ſlaughter with unpity- 
ing eyes. — * 
But what ſeems very aſtoniſhing is, that thoſe who 
have been bleſſed with the knowledge of the true God 
who is repreſented to us under theſe endearing chars 
ters, The father of mercies, and God of all conſolation 
ſhould, notwithſtanding, be influenced by fo diabolial 


mankind, while they are deſtroying his works in tit 
moſt cruel and barbarous manner: Not for treaſonabe urn 
practices, not for atrocious crimes, or being bad mem ug 
bers of the community, but for difference in opinion; {ſoul 
for not receiving, as true, the moſt ridiculous, incon 
ſiſtent, and impious falſehoods: And yet ſuch is the pt B; 


ing example: 


IN the county of Thouloſe, in France, the Albiger 


ces, who had ſeparated from the church of Rome, welt 
ver] 


—- 
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M een 
CRUELTY To ANIMALS. 
Tale not away the life you cannot giue, 


For all things have an equal right to live. 
DRYDEx, 


CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine, thai 0pi 

1 mankind are no leſs, in proportion, accountable r bir 
the ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the lows WM io t 
rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyranny o, r 
their own ſpecies. - The more entirely the inferio her, 
creation is ſubmitted to our power, the more anfwer the 
able we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanagement of it; e, 
the rather, as the very condition of nature renders the pro 
creatures incapable of receiving any recompence in an-Wh mac 
other life, for their ill treatment in this. cre; 
It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which have of a 
qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they natura I 
avoid mankind, and never hurt us, unleſs provoked, for 
or neceſſitated by hanger. Man, on the other han nem 
ſeeks out and purſues even the moſt inoffenſtve anime vas 
on purpoſe to perſecute and deſtroy them. 
Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon human m. lhas 
ture itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing bea nou 
careſs and play together, but almoſt every one is ple- ther 
{ed to ſee them lacerate and worry one another. If nel 
ſorry this temper has become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing ewe 
character of our own nation, from the obſervatioſ»e o 
which is made by foreigners, of our beloved paſtime len 
bear- baiting, cock- fighting, and the like. We ſhouiſh tou 
find it hard, to vindicate the deſtroying any thing thatWery: 
has life, merely out of wantonneſs; yet in this prince: frog 
ple, our children are bred up, and one of the firſt pler 
{ures we allow them, is the licence of inflicting pal 
upon poor animals: Almoſt as ſoon as we are ſenlibl 

| what life is ourſelves, we make it our ſport to tale i 
from other creatures. I cannot but believe a very god 
uſe might be made of the fancy which children 9 
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for birds and inſets. Mr Locke takes notice of a mo- 
ther who permitted them to her children, but reward- 
ed or puniſhed them as they treated them well or ill. 
This was no other than entering them betimes into a 
daily exerciſe of humanity, and improving their yery 
diverſion to a virtue. | 

I fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to de- 
ftroy ſome ſorts of birds, as ſwallows or martins ; this 
opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence theſe 


ble fu birds ſeem to put in us, by building under our roofs, 
lows WE fo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of hoſpitality, 
odo murder them. As for Robin-red-breaſts in particu- 
Meri hr, it is not improbable, they owe their ſecurity to 
wer the old ballad of The children iu the wood, However it 
tz be, I do not know, I ſay, why this prejudice, well im- 
; thee proved and carried as far as it would go, might not be. 


made to conduce to the preſervation of many innocent 
creatures, which are now expoſed to all the wantonneſs: 


1 have of an ignorant barbarity. 
tural There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
roked, for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common e- 


nemies, where-ever found. The conceit that a cat. 
has nine lives, has coll at leaſt nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them: Scarce a boy in the ſtreets but 
has in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was fa-- 
mous for Killing a monſter that had but three lives. Whe- 


plex ther the unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſeful do- 

I an neſtic, may be any cauſe of the general perſecution of 
hinges, (who are a fort of feathered cats) or whether it 
vation be only an unreaſonable pique, the moderns have ta- 


ken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall not determine, 
though I am inclined to believe the former; {ſince I ob- 
ſerve the whole reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of 
frogs, is becauſe they are like toads. Yet amidſt all 


plex e misfortunes of theſe unfriended creatures, it is ſome 
paz happineſs, that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat 
ene em: For ſhould our countrymen refine upen the 
abe French never ſo little, it is not to be conceived, to 
gol what unheard-of torments, owls, cats, and frogs, may 
have yet reſeryed, 


When 
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When we grow up to men, we have another {1 i :: | 
ceſſicn of ſanguinary ſports; in particular, hunting, 1 « 
dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch anthority = 
and cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have leave to be oi « , 
opinion, that the agitation of that exerciſe, with tie 
exam̃ple and number of the chaſers, not a little contri. . 
bute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which compaſſion would 1 WM « ; 
turally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal purſued. Na me 
ſhall I ſay, with Monſieur Fleury, that this ſport is a re Wl tion 
main of the Gothic barbarity ; but I muſt animadyen 
upon a certain cuſtom yet in uſe with us, and bark 
rous enough to be derived from the Goths, or even the 
Scythians; I mean the {ſavage compliment our hunt. 
men paſs upon the ladies of quality, who. are: preſent 
at the death of a ſtag, when they put the knife in thei 
hand, to cut the throat of a helpleſs, trembling, and 
weeping creature, | 


That lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is 
more fo, and tn a more inhuman manner. Lobſter 
roaſted alive, pigs whipt to death, fowls fewed uy, 
are teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury. Thoſe who 
(as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives betwixt a 
anxious conſcience and nauſeated ſtomach, have a jul 
reward of their — in the diſeaſes it brings with 
it: For human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, find 
| ſnares and poiſon in the proviſions of life, and are a 
lured by their appetites to their deſtruction. I Eno. 
nothing more ſhocking or horrid than the proſpect a 
one of their kitchens covered with blood, and filled 
with the cries of creatures expiring in tortures. It gives 
one an image of a giant's den in a romance, beſtrewel 
with the ſcattered heads and mangled limbs of thoſe 

who were ſlain by his cruelty. | 
The excellent Plutarch (who has more ſtrokes of 
good nature in his writings, than I remember in an} 
author) cites a ſaying of Cato to this effect, That it i 
no eaſy taſk to preach to the belly, which has 10 tai 
„% Yet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed to be ſo _ of 
"Sg? 6 faſhion 
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fic. WW faſhion, as not to offend; let us at leaſt offend with 
g. ( ſome diſcretion and meaſure. If we kill an animal 
ori , for our proviſion, let us do it with the meltings of 
be i © compaſſion, and without tormenting it. Let us con- 
1 the WY ſider, that it is in its own nature cruelty to put a 
nr Bi © living creature to death ; we at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul 
d. that has ſenſe and perception.“ In the life of Cato 
Na Wl the Cenſor, he takes occaſion, from the ſevere diſpoſi- 
a re- tion of that man, to diſcourſe in this manner. It 
dyen WW ought to be eſteemed a happineſs to mankind, that 
ar» WJ © our humanity has a wider ſphere to exert itſelf in, 
n the WW © than. bare Juſtice. It is no more than the obligation 
unt. of our very birth, to practiſe equity to our kind, but 
eſen WJ humanity may be extended through the whole order 
ther WI of creatures, even to the meaneſt: Such actions of 
„u charity are the overflowings of a mild good nature 

« on all below us. It is certainly the part of a well- 
« natured man, to take care of his horſes and dogs, 
« not only m;expeCtation of their labour, while they 
« are foals and whelps, but even when their old age 
« has made them incapable, of ſervice.” _ 

Hiſtory tells us of a wile and polite nation, that reject- 
ed a perſon of the firſt quality, who ſtood for a juſticiary 
ofice, only becauſe he had been obſerved, in his youth, 
to take pleaſure: in tearing and murdering birds. And 
of another that expelled a man out of the ſenate, for 
daſhing a bird againſt the ground which had taken ſhel- 
ter in his boſom. » | 

Every one knows how remarkable the Turks are for 
their humanity in this kind: I remember an Arabian 
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ect Author, who has written a treatiſe to ſhew, how far a 
filed nan, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a deſart iſland, with- 
gives ont any inſtruction, or ſo much as the ſight of any o- 
ewe ther man, may, by the pure light of nature, attain the 


knowledge of philoſophy and virtue. One of the firſt 
things he makes him obſerve is, that univerſal benevo- 
ence of nature, in the protection and preſeryation of 
Its creatures, In imitation of which, the firſt act of 
irtue he thinks this ſelf-taught philoſopher would of 
ourſe fall into, is to relieve and afliſt all the animals 
wout him in their wants and diſtreſſes. 25 


In Dryden's Ovid are ſome very tender and pathetic 
ines, applicable to this accaſion :. | 


The ſheep was ſacrificed on no pretence,. 
But meek and unreſiſting innocence. 
A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear 
The warm and wodlly fleece, that cloath'd her mus 
derer; 
And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 
A tribute for the graſs, on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt advantage when ſhe dies, 
How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? - 
A A downright ſimple drudge, and born to ſerve. 
O tyrant !. with what juſtice can'ſt thou hope 


The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 
When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring iteer, who till d, 
And plough'd with pains, thy elſe ungrateful field! 
From his yet reeking neck, to draw the yoke, 
That neck, with which the ſurly clods he broke; 
And to the hatchet yield thy hufbandman, 
Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began? 


* * W * * 

What more advance can mortals make in fin. 
So near perfection, who with blood begin: 
Deaf to the calf, that lies beneath the knife, 

- Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life : 
Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies,. 

All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain the children's cries. 

; * 


Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly reſembling the 
human, with which Providence has endued ſo many 
different animals, might purpoſely be given them 1 
move our pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are to 
apt to inflict on our fellow-creatures.. GUARDIAN. 
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All feems infected that th" infected by, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic d eye, Por. 


T is a certain ſign of an ill heart, to be inclined to 
defamation. They who are harmleſs and innocent, 
can have no gratification that way; bur'it ever ariſes 
from a neglect of what is laudable in a man's ſelf, and 
an impatience of ſeeing it in another, Ele, why would 
virtue provoke? Why ſhould beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch 
a degree, . that a man given to ſcandal never lets the 
mention of either paſs by. him, without offering ſome- 
thing to the dimmution of it? A lady, the other day at 
a viſit, being attacked ſomewhat rudely by one, whoſe 
wn character has been very roughly treated, anſwer- 
ed a great deal of heat and intemperance, very calmly, 
Cood Madam, ſpare me, who am none of your match; I 
peak ill of no body, and it is. a-new thing to me to be 
poken ill of. Little minds think fame conſiſts in the 
number of votes they have on their fide among the 
multitude, whereas it is really the inſeparable follower 
of good and worthy: actions. Fame is as natural a fol- 
lower of merit, as a ſhadow is of a body. It is true, 
hen crowds preſs upon you, this ſhadow cannot be 
ſeen, but when they ſeparate from around you, it wilt 
again appear. The lazy, the idle, and the froward, 
are the perſons who are moſt pleaſed with the little 


1 
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g te les which paſs about the town, to the diſadvantage 
mam the reſt of the world. Were it not for the pleature 
m wf [peaking ill, there are numbers of people who are 
re uu lazy to go out of their own houſes, and too ill na- 
AR. red to open their lips in converſation. It was not a 
itte diverting, the other day, to obſerve a lady read- 
ng a poſt- letter; and, at theſe words, After all her 
urs, he has heard ſome ſtory or other, and the malch is 
rote off, give orders, in the midſt of her reading, Put 
% hor /c5.. That a young woman of merit had miſſ- 


ed 
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ed an advantageous ſettlement, was news not to be de, 


layed, leſt ſome body elſe ſhould have — her mal. 
cious acquaintance that ſatisfaction before her. Thy 
unwillingneſs to receive good tidings is a quality as in. 
feparable from a ſcandal-bearer, as the readineſs to dj. 
vulge bad; but, alas, how wretchedly low and con. 
temptible is that ſtate of mind, that cannot be pleaſe 
but by what is the ſubject of lamentation. This ten. 
per has ever been in the higheſt degree odious to gaþ 
lant ſpirits. The Perſian foldier, who was heard re 
viling Alexander the Great, was well admoniſhed by 
his = You 3 Sir, you are paid to fight againſl Alexander, 
and not to rail at him. Fo 9 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending; his client 
from general ſcandal, ſays, very handſomely, and with 
much reaſon, There are many who have particula 
5 engagements to the . proſecutor : There are many 
% who are known to have ill will to him for whom! 
% appear; there are many whoa are naturally addicted 
<f to defamation, and envious af any good, to any man, 
ho may have contributed to {ſpread reports of this 
kind: For nothing is ſo ſwiſt as ſcandal, nothing is 
, more eaſily ſent abroad, nothing received with mare 
* welcome, nothing diffuſes itſelf ſo univerſally.. [ 
4 hall not deſire, that if any report to aur diſadyan- 
tage has any ground for it, you would overlook a 
« extennate it: But if there be any thing advanced 
% vvithout à perſon, who can ſay whence he had it; a 
* which is atteſted by one who forgot who told him it; 
cc or who had it from one of ſo little conſideration, that 
& he did not then think it worth his notice; all ſuch 
« teſtimonies as theſe, I know yau will think too {light 
de to have any credit againſt the innocence and honour 
« of your fellow citizen.” When an ill report is tra- 
ced, it very often vaniſhes-among ſuch as the orator has 
here recited, And how defpicable a creature muſt that 
be, who is in pain for what paſſes among fo frivalousa 
ws ? There is a town in Warwickthire, of good 
note, and formerly pretty famous for much animoſity 
and diſſenſion, the chief families of which have now 


turned all their whiſpers, hackbiting, envies, and pr 
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te malices, into mirth and entertainment, by means 
f a peeviſh old gentlewoman, known by the title of 
ady Bluemantle. This heroine had, for _ years 
ogether, outdone the whole ſiſterhood of goſſips, in 
invention, quick utterance, and unprovoked malice. 
This good body is of a laſting conſtitution, though ex- 
remely decayed in her eyes, and decrepit in her feet. 


de. 


tem. rne two circumſtances of being always at home from 
Lay er lameneſs, and very attentive from her blindneſs, 
re- T7 


make her lodgings the receptacle of all that — in 
town, good or bad; but for the latter, ſhe ſeems to 
aye the better memory. There is another thing to 
be noted of her, which is, that as it is uſual with old 
xople, ſhe has a livelier memory of things which paſſed 
when ſhe was very young, than of late years. Add 


to all this, that ſhe does not only, not love any body, 
any but ſhe hates every body. The ſtatute in Rome does 
not ſerve to vent malice half ſo well, as this old lady 
ted N aoes to diſappoint it. She does not know the author 
nan, of any thing that is told her, but can readily re- 
tun peat the matter itſelf; therefore, though ſhe expoſes 


all the whole town, ſhe offends no one body in it. She 
ſo exquiſitely reſtleſs and peeviſh, that ſhe quarrels 
with all about her, and ſometimes, in a freak, will in- 
ſtantly change her habitation. To indulge this ha- 
monr, the is laid about the grounds belonging to the 
fame houſe ſhe is in, and the perſons to whom the is to 


„remove, being in the plot, are ready to receive her at 
n it; ler own chamber again. At ſtated times, the gentle- 
that woman at whoſe honſe ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe is at the time, 
ſuch Nis ſent for to quarrel with, according to her common 


cuſtom. When they have a mind to drive the jeſt, ſhe 
i immediately urged to that degree, that ſhe will board 
in a family with which ſhe has never yet been; and a- 
way ſhe will go this inſtant, and tell them all that the 


that reſt have been ſaying of them. By this means, ſhe has 
been an inhabitant of every houſe in the place, without 
zood BY ftirring from the ſame habitation ; and the many ſtories 
olity which every body furniſhes her with, to favour that 


deceit, make her the general intelligencer of the town, 
« all that can be ſaid by one woman againſt another. 
| Thus 


% 
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Thus groundleſs ſtories die away, and ſometimes trutiu 
are ſmothered under the general word. When 
have a mind to diſcountenance a thing, Oh! That is i 
my Lady Bluemantle's, memoirs. 
Whoever receives impreſſions to the diſadvantage 
of others without examination, is_to be had in no other 
credit for intelligence than this good Lady Bluemantle 
who is ſubjected to have her ears impoſed upon for 
want of other helps to better information. Add to thi, 
that other ſcandal-bearers ſuſpend the uſe of theſe fa 
culties which ſhe has loſt, rather than apply them to do 
Juſtice to their neighbours; and I think, for the ſer. 
vice of my fair readers, to acquaint them, that there 
is a voluntary Lady Bluemantle at every viſit in town, 
4 SPECTATOR, 
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OTHING is a greater argument of a brave ſou, 

and impregnable virtue, than for a man to be { 

much maſter of himſelf; that he can either take or leaye 

thoſe' conveniencies of life, with reſpect to which, 

molt are either uneaſy without them, or intemperate 
with them. | nt. 


- STRABO, King of the Sidonians, having declared 
In favour of Darius, the Perſian monarch, Alexander 
the Great expelled him the kingdom, and permitted 
Hepheſtion, his beloved friend, to give the crown to 
 whomloever of the Sidonians he ſhould judge worthy df 
ſo exalted a ſtation. This favourite was quartered at 
the houſe of two brothers, who were young, and af 
the moſt conſiderable family in the city; to theſe he 
offered the crown, but they declined to accept it, tel- 
ing him, that, according to the laws: of their country, 
no perſon could aſcend the throne, unleſs he were ot 
the blood royal. Hephæſtion, admiring this greatnel 


of ſoul, which could contemn what others ſtrive to ob 
| Nin 
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tain by fire and ſword, Continue,” ſays he to them, 
« in this way of thinking; you who before were ſen- 
« ſible, that it was much more glorious to refuſe a dia- 
« dem than to accept it. However, name me ſome 
« perſon of the royal family, who may remember, 
« when he is King, that is was you that ſet the crown 
« on his head.” The brothers, obſerving that ſeve- 
ral, through exceſſive ambition, aſpired to this high 


oY ſtation, and, to obtain it, paid a ſervile court to Alex - 
wh ander's favourites, declared, that they did not know 
s pl any perſon more worthy of the diadem, than one Ab- 


dolonymus, deſcended, though at a great diſtance, from 
the royal line; but who, at the ſame time, was ſo poor, 
that he was obliged to get his bread, by day- labour, in 
a garden without the city. His honeſty and integrity 
had reduced him, as well as many more, to ſo extreme 
poverty. Immediately the two brothers went in ſearch 
of Abdolonymus with the royal garments, and found 
him weeding his garden; they then ſaluted him King, 
and one of them addreſſed him thus: “ You muſt now 
« change your tatters for the dreſs I have brought 
« you, Put off the mean and contemptible habit in 
« which you have grown old. Aſſume the ſentiments 


leave of a Prince; but when you are ſeated on the throne, 
hich continue to preſerve the virtue Which made you wor- 
erate “ thy of it. And when you ſhall have aſcended it, and 


by that means become the ſupreme diſpenſer of life 
« and death over all your citizens; be ſure never to 
* forget the condition in which, or rather from which 


ander “ you was elected. Abdolonymus looked upon the 
"ited I whole as a dream, and, unable to gueſs the meaning of 
un id, aſked, if they were not aſhamed to ridicule him in 
ty a that manner? But as he made a greater reſiſtence than 
ed af WH ited their inclinations, they themſelves waſhed him, 
nd of WW and threw over his ſhoulders a purble robe, richly em- 
ſe he Poidered with gold; then, after repeated oaths of their 
tel. being in earneſt, they conducted him to the palace. 
intry; The news of this was immediately ſpread over the 
re d Whole city, Moſt of the inhabitants were overjoyed 
\tnes t it; but ſome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, 


deſpiſing Abdolonymus's former abject ſtate, could not 
K forbear 
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forbear ſhewing their reſentment upon that account ig 
the King's court. Alexander commanded the ney: 
elected Prince to be ſent for ; and, after ſurveying hin 
attentively a long while, ſpoke thus: “ Thy air and 
mien do not contradict what is related of thy extra: 
* tion; but I ſhonld be glad to know with what frame 
of mind thou didſt bear thy poverty.“ & Would 
„ to the gods,” replied he, “that I may bear this 
crown with equal patience. - Theſe hands have 
«« cured me all I defire ; and, whilſt I poſſeſſed nothing, 
« I wanted nothing.“ This anſwer gave Alexander a 
high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; ſo that he preſented 
him not only with all the rich furniture which had be. 
longed to Strabo, and part of the Perſian plunder, but 
likewiſe annexed one of the neighbouring provinces u 
luis dominions. Q., CUuRT. lib. iv. c. I. and lib. viii. c. 14 
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F penitence can lay claim to pardon, and to conſef WW 1wa 
our crimes is any kind of atonement for them, the Wh my: 
following true narrative may plead in my behalf, to an WW man, 
injured woman, reconcile me to myſelf, and reſtore man, 
that tranquillity of mind, which I have ſo lately forfeit WWinnoc 
ed by my own folly and indiſcretion. W 
You muſt know, that I am the fon of an honet BW woul 
tradeſman, was by him brought up at a public ſchool, WW woul 
and from thence went to the univerſity. Soon after 
my arrival there, a gentleman came down with his fa 


mily to enter his ſon, who had been my ſchool-tellow, br th 
at one of the colleges: They ſent for me, and deſired I elan 
I would ſhew them the univerſity; a requeſt which | to a d 
readily complied with, as it gratified my vanity in be- fender 
ing ſeen with his daughter, a young lady of great bea- ¶terwa 
ry and fortune, advantages which often ſupply the want ¶ heart, 
of every other real good, but ſerved in her only tober in 
dorn the ſuperior qualities of the mind, and ſet off the Wattach 

wo np att 


charms of virtue. 
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I ſtrove to make their time as agreeable as poſſible, 
by that aſſiduity which never fails to pleaſe, and a! 
thoſe little ſervices which are ſure to conciliate aſfec- 
tion; I waited on my fair viſitor, as you may imagine, 
with more than ordinary diligence, gratified her curio- 
ſity, by the fight of every thing that I thought wortky 
of her attention, and endeavoured, by being uleful, to 
make myſelf agreeable. I ſucceeded ſo well, in ſhort, 
with the whole family, that, when they left the place, 
] received a preſſing invitation from the father, to ſpend 
a week with them in London. Accordingly I waited 
on them, and was received with great politeneſs; the 
morning we chiefly ſpent in diverſions within doors, 
and in the evening went to the play. This gave me 
an opportunity of frequent interviews with the young 
lady, in which I could not help paying that tribute of 
praiſe to her accompliſhments which I knew ſhe deſer- 
ved, and which I imagined ſhe expected : I ſpoke the 
language of love, without feeling the power of it, and 
inſenſibly raiſed a paſſion in her breaſt, which was as 
yet a ſtranger to my own. Little did I indeed at that 
time imagine, that, with an intention merely to amuſe, 
Iwas laying ſnares to deceive ; and that whilſt I thought 
myſelf only playing the innocent part of a fine gentle- 
man, I was undermining the peace of an amiable wo- 
man, and deſtroying the future happineſs of a whole 
mnocent family. | 

When I took my leave, my friends told me, they 
would not conſent to part with me ſo ſoon, unleſs I 
would promiſe, on the firſt leiſure I had, to returng 
with which propoſal I readily acquieſced. As I had no 
great deſire to change a ſcene of gaiety and pleaſure 
or the gloom of à college, the reflection of it threw a 
melancholy on my features, which the lady attributed 
to a different cauſe. I fetched a deep ſigh at parting, 
and retired from her with a ſilent ſorrow, which I at- 
terwards found had left a ſtronger impreſſion on her 
heart, than all the fine things I had ſaid, and confirmed 
her in the opinion ſhe had conceived of my inviolable 
attachment to her. I returned to the univerſity, where 
My attention was ſoon called off to other views, and my 
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thoughts fixed on objects of a very different natuje. 
nor ſhould I, perhaps, from that hour, have called u 
mind the now - forgotten fair one, had not a letter 
which I received from her about three months after. 
wards, greatly ſurpriſed and diſturbed me. ge 
would not, ſhe there informed me, have broke thron 
the preſcribed forms of her ſex, but that, as ſhe wel 
knew my deſigns were honourable, and nothing hut 
my own confidence had concealed them, ſhe looked on 
herſelf as bound in honour to let me know, that i 
would be acceptable to her; that it would appear like 
affectation in her, to ſuppoſe I had meant merely u 
flatter and amuſe her; and as. ſhe had ſpared me the 
confuſion of firſt mentioning this, ſhe hoped I wol 
ſoon come to a more clear explanation.” In a poſt. 
{cript, ſhe added, “That her father was a man who 
had, what we eall, ſeen the world, was determined 
ro marry her at all events, up to her rank; and chuſed 
rather to ſee her ſplendidly miſerable, than obſcurely 
happy: That unleſs I faved her, ſhe was ruined ; and 
that a ſhort time muſt determine her fate. 

I need not tell yon how I was confounded, to find 
myſelf involved in an intrigue, before I had ſo mul 
as once thought ſeriouſly upon it: I therefore anſwerel 
her in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner I could; repreſented 
to her, that it would be the higheſt ingratitude in me 
to marry the daughter of a man who had ſhewn my 
fuch uncommon civilities, without his conſent ; beſides, 
that the diſparity of our fortunes muſt be an unſir« 
mountable obſtacle to a thinking perſon z that ſhe miglt 
one day or other reproach me with breach of truſt her 
ſelf, or inſult me on account of that very inequality 
which ſhe now ſeemed. to diſregard; that, in ſuch: 
caſe, the deſire of pleaſing mult ſink into the fear d 
offending, and thus put an end to all her viſionar 
ſchemes of laſting happineſs; that I was ſorry ſhe had 
ſo much miſtook my behaviour, as to attribute that to 
love, which is but the effect of gallantry. I then talk 
ed to her of a prieſt and marriage, in the language d 
Lothario; and concluded by adviſing her, for both of 
ſakes, to think no more of it. m 
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This, you may imagine, was an anſwer which, whilſt 
my hand wrote it, my heart very ſeverely reproached 
me for. I could not but tacitly blame myſelf for that 


ett 
fan. particular regard and attachment to her, which I had 
She formerly expreſſed, and was not determined, whether 
dug | ſhould not make a little ſerious love to her the very 
wel next opportunity; when, in the midſt of theſe reflec- 
bu tions, I received the following letter, which beſt cau 
da ell the ſtory of her misfortune, and expoſe the weak- 
t it WM nes of my paſt conduct. X ; 
like « It is over, and I am a flave! yet the only hour 
yu © that I can call my own, I give to you, the only one 
the WY © that a huſband's authority has not a right to inter- 
out WT rupt. To ſum up all my miſeries in a word, know, 
poſt. “ my father has this morning given me up to {orrow 
who WE & and Mr „ Alas! what deluſive viſions of feli- 


inet “ city did not your flattering tongue once give me 
uſe leave to form? Such as no turn of fortune can a- 
rely “ gain recal.—I tremble to think what a huſband's 
ad WM rage may not inflict, when he finds, inſtead of the 
«© happineſs he expected, ſo poor an entertainment as 
« bye compelled will afford him. It is impoſſible for 
different maſters to ſhare one poor heart: With me 
he might enjoy as much as the unwilling victim to 
brutal violence, and have as warm a return of fond- 
* neſs from the ſheeted dead. But what am I ſaying, 
* and to whom? To him that has robbed me of my 
peace! Can he now dry up thoſe tears which him- 
« ſelf alone could bid to flow? Or, can he heal thoſe 
* wounds which himielf has made? But the worſt is 
„ paſt; all the paſiions that have racked me ſince I re- 
* ceived your laſt, are huſhed; and what little fpirir 
* remains, will ſoon give way to the ſilent eating ſor- 
row that muſt follow this. Think that you have 
nan “ robbed me of What not all my fortune can purchaſe 
ba“ {or me, nor the whole world beſide hath power to 
* beſtow. Ever ſince I was taught to form a wiſh, 
it was that of being a happy wife, and a tender mo- 
ther. I may now have a child, whom his father's 
- vices will exclude from that exceſs of fondneſs 
- Which I ſhould otherwiſe have poured over it; and 
FEB. TM 3 So 
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you know too well his character to hope any alters. 
tion in him: And yet this man my religion hence. 
« forward binds me to be true to, and obey. Fare. 
wel! and know, however I condemn your condud has 
& that would my brother, jealous of his honour Wh pe: 
* is, this moment revenge me, I had rather forgive Wil rea 
* than reſent it. Live then, and be happy; and my 
* that happineſs never be ſuſpended a moment, by the ( 
© remembrance of her whom your falſehood has made WH wa: 
4 for ever miſerable.” | tem 
If your heart has not already informed you what | Nea 
felt on this, it will be needleſs to tell you, how ſevere. WM Cy1 
ly I now accuſe my own weak — nor can I ſom e him 
forgive myſelf the wanton ſacrifice of youth, innocence, Wl wh 
beauty, and virtue, to faſhionable levity, and polite WW vou 
rfidiouſneſs. It is I that have given the wound in. kim 
ited by her father a deeper fmart, though it is hin- mar 
ſelf who has made that miſery laſting. I can only WW), 
wiſh this may be a uſeful leffon to warn all young gen- wh! 
tlemen, my fellow profligates, never to expreſs a par- Wh con 
ticular regard where they have not ſerious thoughts of if had 
love; and to teach parents whom Heaven has bleſt with i be 
dutiful children, rather to make them happy than great; Na. 
or, by their authority, never to violate thoſe hearts © < 
which they have only a right to guide. CxnTixe:. V 
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| | 7 

| HE man who praiſes drinking, ſtands a ſot ca- te 
victed on his own evidence. 2 9 


It is very common, that events ariſe from a debadf * f! 
which are fatal, and always ſuch as are diſagreeable. i Cyr 
With all a man's reaſon and good ſenſe about him, hv 
tongue is apt to utter things out of mere gaiety of heart 
which may diſpleaſe his beſt friends. Who then wol 


truſt himſelf to the power of wine, if there was no «iſ "her 
ther objection againſt it than this, that it raiſes the — 
perl 


magination, and deprefles the judgement, o 
| | owere 


DRUNKENNESS. rr5 


However this tribe of people may think of them- 
ſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter than any 
that is to be found amongſt all the creatures which God 
has made, as indeed there is no character which ap 
pears more deſpicable, and depraved, in the eyes of all 
reaſonable perſons, than that of a drunkard. 


CYRUS, according to the manners of the Perfians, 
was, from his infancy, accuſtomed to ſobriety and 
temperance ; of which he was himſelf a moſt illuſtrious 
example, through the whole courſe of his life. When 
Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Mandana took 
him with her into Media, to his grand-father Aſtyages, 
who, from the many things he had heard ſaid in fa- 
your of that young, Prince, had a great deſire to ſee 
him. In this court young Cyrus found very different 
manners from thoſe of his own country: Pride, luxu- 
ry, and mapgnificence, reigned here univerſally; all 
which did not affect Cyrus, who, without criticiſing or 
condemning what he ſaw, was contented to live as he 
had been brought up, and zdhered to the principles 
he had imbibed from his infancy. He charmed his 
grand-father by his ſprightlineſs and wit; and gain- 
ed every body's favour, by his noble and engaging be- 
hviour. Aſtyages, to make his grand-ſon unwilling 
to return home, made a ſumptuous entertainment, in 
which there was a vaſt plenty and profuſion of every 
thing that was nice and delicate. All this exquiſite 
cheer, and magnificent preparation, Cyrus looked upon 
with great indifference, © The Perſians,” ſays he to 
the King, “ inſtead of going ſuch a round- about way 
* to appeaſe their hunger, have a much ſhorter, to 
* the ſame end; a little bread, and a few creſles, with 
* them anſwer the purpofe.” Aſtyages, deſiring 
Cyrus to diſpoſe of all the meats as he thought fit, the 
latter immediately diſtriduted them to the King's offi- 
cers in waiting; to one, becauſe he taught him to ride; 
to another, becauſe he waited well upon his grand-fa- 
ther; and to a third, becauſe he took great care of his 
mother. Sacras, the King's cup-bearer, was the only 
perſon to whom he gave nothing. This officer, * 
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the poſt of cup-bearer, had that likewiſe of introducin 
thole who were to have an audience of the King; aj 
as he did not grant that favour to Cyrus as often as he 
deſired it, he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the Pring, 
who took this occaſion to ſhew his reſentment. Alty,, 
ges, teſtifying ſome concern at the neglect of this of, 
cer, for whom he had a particular regard; and why 
deſerved it, as he ſaid, on account of the wonderſil 
dexterity with which he ſerved him: * Is that al, 
« Sir? (replied Cyrus;) if that be ſufficient to mer 
« your favour, you ſhall ſee I will quickly dbtain it, 
« ſor I will take upon me to ſerve you better thay 
«© he.” Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup- bea. 
er; and advancing gravely, with ſerious countenance, 
a napkin upon his ſhoulder, and holding the cup nicel 
with three of his fingers, he preſented it to the King, 
with a dexterity and grace that charmed both Aityage 
and his mother Mandana. When he had done, he 
flung himſelf upon his grand-father's neck, and, kiſſing 
him, cried out with great joy, O Sacras, poor Sacraz 
thou art undone ; I ſhall have thy place. Aſtyages en. 
braced him with great fondneſs, and ſaid, “ Iam migh 
« ty well pleaſed, my ſon; no body can ſerve with; 
ce better grace: But you have forgot one eſſential ce. 
& remony, which is that of taſting.” And indeed the 
cup- bearer was uſed to pour ſome of the liquor into his 
left hand, and to taſte it, before he preſented, it to the 
King. © No, (replied Cyrus;) it was not through for 
, getfulneſs that I omitted that ceremony.” © Win 
« then, (ſays Aſtyages;) for what reaſon did you omit 
« it?” « BecauſeI apprehended there was poiſon in the 
4% liquor.” Poiſon, child! how could you think ſo?” 
« Yes, poiſon, papa: For not long ago, at an enter 
cc tainment you gave to the Lords of your court, after 
« the gueſts had drank a little of that liquor, I percet 
c ved all their heads were turned; they ſung, made: 
«noiſe, and talked they did not know what; you 
« yourſelf ſeemed to have forgot that you were 4 
King, and they that they were ſubjects ;, and when 
..« you would have danced, you could not ſtand upon 
« your legs,” Why, lays Altyages, “ hſm 
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ng never ſeen the ſame thing happen to your father?“ 
, No, never, ſays Cyrus. What then; how is it 
5 be , with him, when he drinks?” «© Why, when he has 
nce, 


« drank, his thirſt is quenched ; and that is all.” 
XENOPH. CYR. lib. 1. 
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ORGIVENESS of injuries, and a merciful diſpoſi- 
| tion towards thoſe that have injured us, is an in- 
ſallible mark of a great and noble mind, and is our in- 
liſpenſible duty, as reaſonable creatures, but more ſo. 
us Chriſtians. 

There is no inſtance in modern ſtory ſo applica- 
de to this point, as that in the life of Gaſten, Mar- 
his of Renty. This illuſtrious nobleman was a fol 
lier and a Chriſtian, and had a peculiar felicity in re- 
onciling the ſeeming oppoſition betwixt the two dif- 
erent characters. e had a command in the French 
army, and had the misfortune to receive a challenge 
rom a perſon of diſtinction, in the ſame ſervice. 

he Marquis returned anſwer by the perſon who. 
drought the challenge, that he was ready to convince 
te gentleman that he was in the wrong; and if he 
uld not ſatisfy him, he was ready to aſk his pardon. 
he other, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, inſiſted upon 
's meeting him with his fword. To which he ſent 
this anſwer, © That he was reſolved not to do it, ſince 
God and the King had forbidden it; otherwiſe he 
' would have him know, that all the endeavours he 
* had uſed to paciſy him, did not proceed from any 
fear of him, but of Almighty God, and his diſplea- 


de 2 ſure: That he ſhould go every day about his buſi- 
J“ neſs as uſual; and if he did aſſault him, he would 
b make him repent it.” The angry man, not able to 
vhen 


provoke him to a duel, and meeting him one day by 
tance, drew his ſword, and attacked him: But the 
Marquis wounded and diſarmed both the gentleman 

| and 
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and his ſecond, with the aſſiſtance of a ſervant th 
attended him. And then did this truly Chriſtian ng. 
bleman ſhow the difference betwixt a brutiſh and Chr. 
ſtian courage : He led them to his tent, refreſhed then 
with wine and cordials, cauſed their wounds to be 
dreſſed, and their {words to be reſtored to them, dif. 
miſſed them with friendly advice, and was never head 
to mention the affair atterwards to his neareſt friend, 
It was a uſual ſaying of his, “ That there was more 
true courage and generoſity in bearing and forgiving 
% an injury for the love of God, than in requitin 
« it with another; in ſuffering rather than reve: 
« ging, becauſe the thing was much more difficult 
« That bulls and bears had courage enough, but it wa 
e a-brutiſh courage; whereas ours ſhould be ſuch a 
«& ſhould become reaſonable creatures and Chriſtians," 
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N induſtrious and virtuous education of children i 

Na better inheritance for them than a great eſtate 
To what purpoſe is it, ſaid Crates, - to heap up great 
riches, -and have no concern what manner of heirs you 
leave them to ? 
The foundations of knowledge and virtue are laid i 
our childhood, and without an early care and attention rd 
we are almoſt loſt in our very creadles; for the prit- 
ciples we imbibe in our youth, we carry commonly u 
our graves. It is education that makes the man. To lad) 
fpeak all in a few words, children are but blank paper, eat 
ready indifſerently for any impreſſion, good or bad; 
for they take all upon credit, and it is much in tie 
power of the firſt comer, to write faint or devil up © 
it, which of the two he pleaſes; ſo that one ſtep out 
of the way of the inſtitution, is enough to poiſon the 
peace and reputation of a whole life. There is, ho- fe 
ever, in ſome tempers, ſuch a natural barrenneſs, that 


like the ſands of Arabia, they are never to be * 
vis t 
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ed or improved: And ſome will never learn any thing; 
\ecauſe they underſtand every thing too ſoon. Give 
e, ſays Quintilian, (among his excellent rules for in- 
ructing youth) a child that is ſenſible of praiſe, and 
ouched with glory, and that will cry at the ſhame of 
eing outdone, and I will keep him to his buſineſs by 
mulation ; reproot will afflict, and honour will encou- 
age him, and I ſhall not fear to cure him of his idle- 
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els. 
A dangerous, and certainly a very frequent error in 


arents, is an unreſtrained and exceſſive fondneſs. 

he various paſſions and affections of human nature be- 

in very early to exert and diſplay themſelves; and if 
hey are not properly reſtrained and directed, will of 
eceſſity have a fatal and unconquerable influence over 

he whole tenor of our lives. If we give up the reins 
o appetite at an age when reaſon is too weak to | ana 
hem, and ſuffer the will to rule with deſpotic ſway, 
ncontrouled by judgement, and unawed by parental 
uthority, every vice will gain ſtrength by habit, and 
very propenſity to evil take ſuch deep root in the ſon], 
never to be extirpated. If the child is never correct- 
d, it is moſt probable, that the man will never be vir- 
ous; and if the child is always complied with, the 
wn will be always unhappy. 


TT) 


IN a family where I lately ſpent ſome days on a vi- 
it, I obſerved a very remarkable inſtance of the unto- 
ard management of two children. Young maſter is 
boy of ſtrong, ungovernable paſſions, of no mean ca- 
acity, and an open liberal temper; add to this, the 
liladyantage that he is brought up to the proſpect of a 
reat eſtate. The girl is of ſurpriſing natural parts, 


aper, 
7 ut pettiſh, ſullen, and haughty, though not without 
in te conſiderable fund of native goodneſs. Both of them 
upon re exceſſively indulged by their parents. The father, 
p oho jumped into the eſtate by means of his relation to 
n the wealthy citizen, is a ſtrange, ignorant, unpoliſhed 
hon-reature; and having had no education himſelf, has little 
that, WJ'otion of the importance of one, and is neither anxious 


bout theirs, nor. meddles in it; but leaves them to the 
chances 


3. EDUCATION 


chances of life, and the ordinary track of training i 
children. The mother, a woman of great goodueß 
but who never had any of the improvements of edyc 
tion, is, you may very well believe, but little yerſy 
in the arts of forming youu minds; yet the thinks he. ; 
ſelf qualified, by her natural ſagacity, of which, inde I buke 
Me has a conſiderable ſhare, for directing and manag 
her own children. But though ſhe were better quſ M .bid 
fied than ſhe is, her immoderate fondneſs would bf Ti 
the niceſt management. Her ſon is her favourite, y 
whom ſhe ſees no faults; or, if they are too glaring u 
be hid, ſhe winks at them: And if any of the family, ere 
friends, complain of them to her, ſhe is. ready to py ry © 
the faireſt colouring on them, and is ready to aſerie 

the complaints to — unreaſonable partiality or pr 
zudice againſt her darling boy. The young gentlema 
finding himſelf ſo ſecure of mamma's favour, takes a 
advantages, and ſtretches his prerogative to the utmok, 
The ſervants of the family he diſciplines with all th 
force his fiſts and feet are maſters of; and uſes fira 
gers who come to viſit the family, with the moſt inde 
cent familiarities: Some he calls names, others he f 
lutes with a ſlap, or pulls off their wigs, or treads d 
their toes, with many ſuch inſtances of rough courtek 
He is indulged, and (if I may uſe the expreſſion 
trained in the love of money. It is made the rewar 
of doing his taſk, and the end of all his labours. 
pockets are generally full; at leaſt, money is ney 
denied him, when he either coaxes or cries for it 
And indeed I have ſeen him do both, with great dex 
terity. He is allowed to play as much as he pleas 
at cards, draughts, or any other game; and it is 
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ways for money. I have been diverted to ſee how bat h 
chances of the game have rouſed all his little paſſion io c 
If he won, he triumphed over his adverſary with in ecity 
menſe eagerneſs and joy; if he loſt, he cried, ſtormeqW"y tc 
and bullied, like a petty tyrant, and parted with Her tt 
money with infinite regret. If the mother was pH ud 
| voked, at any time, to take notice of his irregularitie pro 
ſhe did it with ſo little judgement, and ſo much heatgp*id | 


et 
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that it had little or no influence. Perhaps ſhe frowne 
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d. and made a thundering noiſe for a while; but 
— 2 — over, and maſter's tears, or ſullen filence, 
{on brought on perfect reconciliation. She ſhewed no 
care, and ſteady indignation, ſuch as would have been 
(ficient to produce a laſting effect; nor were her re- 
bikes ſeconded with any ſubſtantial marks of diſplea- 
fre, ſo as to make a deep impreſſion on ſuch a perverſe 
we young lady's temper is a little ſofter but not 
leſs imperious; ſhe is brought up with a high opinion of 
the dignity of her rank, and contempt of the vulgar ; 
therefore the little thing imagines herſelf already a Ve- 
ry conſiderable perſonage, takes ſtate upon her in all 
companies, ſwells with rage at every little imagina 
affront, and never thinks the is treated with reſpect e- 
nough ; the ſervants muſt pay her ungginmon homage ; . 
he muſt be helped at table before ſtrangers of an or- 
dinary rank. Her pretty features muſt not be diſcom- 
poſed by croſſing her; in ſhort, humonred the muſt be 
in all things; and when her ladyſhip is dreſſed in all 
ker finery, the is admired, careſſed, and exalted into a 
little queen. This makes her vain and inſolent to a de- 
gree of extravagance, She and her brother have pret- 
ty nearly the ſame tafks ſet them. They read, write, 
tnce, and play together; but will read, or write, 
or do juſt as much as their little honours think proper. 
They go to learn as to ſome terrible taſk; are reſtleſs 
and impatient till it is over; and mind their tutor al- 
moſt as much as the maid that puts them to bed: For 
lis authority, not being duly ſupported by their parents, 
as no weight. In fine, they are ſo much humonred, 
o little reſtrained, and kept under proper government, 
at he muſt have more than the patience of a man, 
mo can bear with their inſolence; and almoſt the ca- 
pcity of an angel, to ſhape and improve them into 
ly tolerable figure: Though with the genius and tem- 
der they have, they might be taught any thing, or 
2s profooulded into any form, were they under the influence 
neon” proper diſcipline and authority. Upon the whole, I 
wid nut help thinking them an inſtance of the indiſ- 
ec conduct of parents, in the management of their 
en, whom, by an ill-judged ſondneis, they expole 
to 
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to the contempt and deriſion of mankind, and 
to irretrievable calamities. 


perhay 


EUGENIO is juſt out of his minority, and in the 

twenty- ſecond year of his age; he practiſes the man 
with all that virtue and decency that makes his father 
acquaintance covet his company ; and indeed they may 
learn, by his diſcourſe, the art of good reaſoning, à 
well as the precepts of religion, ſrom his example. Ke 
is an entertaining companion to the gay young gentle. 
men his equals; and yet divines and philoſophers take 
2 pleaſure to have Eugenio amongſt them. He is c. 
reſted by his ſuperiors in honour and years; and though 
he is releaſed from the diſcipline of parental education, 
vet he treats the lady his mother with all the affeCtion. 
ate duty that cod be deſired or demanded of him ten 
years ago: His father 1s content to ſee his own youth 
outthone by his ſon, and confeſſes, that Eugenio al. 
ready promiſes greater things than Agachus did à 
thirty. 


If you aſk, whence theſe happy qualities ariſe, [ ] 
orant there was {ome foundation for them in the very fat] 
make of his nature, there was ſomething of a complex by 
ional virtue mingled with his frame; but it is mud "we 
more owing to the wiſe conduct of his parents, fron * 
his very infancy, and the bleſſing of divine grace at 8 
tending their labours, their prayers, and their hopes. Fas 


He was trained up from the very cradle to all the dv | 
ties of inſant-virtue, by the allurements of love and re-Wiſſ'** 
ward, ſuited to his age; and never was driven n 


ractiſe any thing by a trown or a haſty word, where . 
it was pofſible for kinder affections to work the fan wen 
elfe& by indulgence and delay. 0 

As faſt as his reaſoning powers began to appear nl * 
exert themfelycs, they were conducted in an eaſy trat . 
of thongiit, to And out and obſerve the reaſonablenel 4. 


of every part of his duty, and the lovely character of 
child obedient to reaſon and to his parents will; wilt T 
every departure from duty was ſhewn to be ſo conta Aha 
ry to reaſon, as laid an early fqundation for conſciene 


& work npon: Conſcience began here to aſſume 7 : 
U 
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fice, and to manifeſt its authority in dictates, and re- 
proofs, and reflections of mind, peaceful or painful, ac- 
cording to his behaviour. When his parents obſer ved 
this inward monitor to awake in his ſoul, they could 
better truſt him out of their ſight. 

When he became capable of conceiving of-an almigh- 
ty and inviſible Being, who made this wortd and every 


41 creature in it, he was taught to pay all due regards 
>. 1 10 this God his Maker; and from the authority and 
entle. love of his father on earth, he was led to form right i- 
; take dcas (as far as childhood permitted) of the power, go- 
is c. Nvernment, and goodneſs of the univerſal and ſupreme 
0g Father of all in heaven. 


He was informed, why puniſhment was due to an 
offence againſt God or his parents, that his fear might 


— become an uſeful paſſion to awaken and guard his vir- 
vou dne; but he. Was inſtructed, at the fame time, that 
o where he heartily repented of a fault, and returned to 
id alis duty with new diligence, there was forgiveneſs to 
be obtained both of God and man. 

ile, When at any time a friend interceded for him to his 
ven facher, after he had been guilty of a fault, he was here - 
plex by directed into the doctrine of Jeſus, the Mediator be- 
ma tween God and man; and thus he know» him as an In- 
feen terceflor, before he could well underitand the notion of 
e lis ſacrifice and atonement. 

yes In his younger years, he paſſed but twice under the 
- correction of the rod; once for a fit of obſtinacy, and 
dre. perſiſting in a falſehood; then he was given up to ſe- 
en rere chaſtiſement, and it diſpelled and cured the ſullen 


humour for ever: And once for the contempt of his 
mother's authority, he endured the ſcourge again, and 
be wanted it no more. 

He was-enticed ſometimes to the love of letters, by 
making his leſſon a reward of ſome domeſtic duty; and 
2 permiſſion to purſue ſome parts of learning, was the 
i 2PPointed recompence of his diligence and improvement 
ie WY in others. 

There was nothing required of his memory, but 
what was firſt (as far as poſſible) let into his under- 
o- MI ding: And by proper images and repreſentations, 
fe, L 3 ſuited 
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ſuited to his years, he was taught to form ſome con 
tion of the things deſcribed, before he was bid to learn 
the words by heart. Thus he was freed from the day. 
ger of treaſuring up the cant and jargon of mere names 
inſtead of the riches of ſolid knowledge. & 
Where any abſtruſe and difficult notions occurreq 
in his courſe of learning, his preceptor poſtponed then, 
till he had gone through that ſubject in a more ſuper, 
cial way; tor this purpoſe, he paſſed twice through a 
the ſciences; and, to make the doctrines of Chriſtiz 
nity eaſy to him in his childhood, he had two or three 


2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
' 
| 


catechiſms compoſed by his tutor, each of them ſuite; F< 
| | to his more early or more improved capacity, till x l . 
| twelve years old, he was thought fit to learn that py. — 
A blic form, which is more univerſally taught and ap N. 
proved. | 7 
As he was inured to reaſoning from his childhood, ſo 7 a 
be was inſtructed to prove every thing, according to - 1 
the nature of the ſubject, by natural or moral arg. 
| inents, as far as years would admit: And thus he drey — 
| much of his early knowledge from reaſon, or from re. - f 
| velation, by the force of his judgement, and not mere. i 
| ly from his teachers, by the ſtrength of his memory. 10 
| His parents were perſuaded indeed, that they ought 1 ( 
| to teach him the principles of virtue, while he was il. | 
| child, and the moſt important truths of religion, bot ST 
| natural and revealed, before he was capable of der-W 
| ving them from the fund of his own . er or of fra. = 
| ming a religion for himſelf, out of ſo large a book a ET 
| the Bible. They thought theraſelves under the obligz- "M4 
| tion of that divine command, Train ap a child in thi. .. 
| way that he ſhould go, and when he is old he will nt ans 
depart from it. And therefore, from a child, they mace e h. 
| him acquzinted with the holy Scriptures, and perſuz we 
ded him to believe, that they were given by the infpi- * 
ration of God, before it was poſſible for him to take in M 
the arguments from reaſon, hiſtory, tradition, cc WF. 1 
, which muſt be joined together, to confirm the ſacred lar h 
canon, and prove the ſeveral books of the Bible to be fat 


divine. Thus, like Timothy, he continued in itt 
things which he had lcarned, and had been aſſured 9, 


knowing 
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wing of whom he had learned them. Yet as his years 


* 1yanced, they thought it requiſite to ſhow him, the 

* id and rational foundations of his faith, that his hope 

27 ight be built upon the authority of God, and not of 
es, 


en. ' 
Aſter he arrived at fifteen, he was ſuffered to admit 
cthing into his full aſſent, till his mind ſaw the ration - 
| evidence of the propoſition itſelf; or at leaſt till he 


* elt the power of thoſe reaſons which obliged him to 
— {ſent upon moral evidence and teſtimony, where the 
three vidences of ſenſe or of reaſon were not to be expect- 
* d, He knew that he was not to hope for mathemati- 


| proofs, that there is a pope at Rome, that the 
Turks have dominion over Judea, that St Paul wrote 
in epiſtle to the Romans, that Chriſt was crucified 
ithout the gates of Jeruſalem, and that in three 
Jays me he roſe from the dead; and yet that there is 
uſt and reaſonable evidence to enforce and ſupport the 
lief of all theſe. Where truths were too ſublime for 
reſent comprehenſion, he would never admit them as a 
art of his faith, till he ſaw full evidence of a ſpeaking 
od, and a divine revelation. 

His tutor never impoſed any thing on him with a 
nagiſterial air, but by way of advice recommended to 
im ſuch ſtudies, and ſuch methods of improvement, as 
is experience had long approved; he gave frequent. 
unts of the danger of fome opinions, and the fatal con- 
equences of ſome modiſh and miſtaken principles. He 
et him know generally what {ſentiments he himſelf em- 
raced among the divided opinions of the age; and 
hat clear and comprehenſive knowledge, what ſatiſ- 
action of judgement, ſerenity of mind, and peace of 
onſcience, were to be found in the principles which 
e had choſen ; but he exhorted his pupil ſtill to chuſe 
vitely for himſelf, and led him onward in the ſciences, 
nd, in common and facred affairs, to frame his own 
lentiments by juſt rules of reaſoning : Though Eugenio 
ad not ſuperſtitiouſly confine his belief to the opinions 
of his inſtructor, yet he could not but love the man 
that indulged him ach a liberty of thought, and gave 
um ſuch an admirable clue, by which he let himſelf in- 
L 3 to 


| manly a conduct in life, at ſo early an age, and how 
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to the ſecrets of knowledge, human and divine: Thy, 
under the happy and inſenſible influences of ſo prudem 
a ſuperviſor, he traced the paths of learning, and en. 
Joyed the unſpeakable pleaſure of being his own teach. 
er, and of framing his opinions himſelf. By this mean; 
he began early to uſe his reaſon with freedom, and u 
judge for himſelf, without a ſervile ſubmiſſion to the 
authority of others; and yet to pay a juſt and ſolemn 
deference to perſons of age and experience, and par. 
cularly to thoſe who were the proper and appointed 
guides of his youth, and who led him on ſo gently jg 
the paths of knowledge. 

He was not kept a ſtranger to the errors and follic 
of mankind, nor was he let looſe amongſt them, either 
in books or in company, without a guard and a guide. 
His preceptor let him know the groſs miſtakes and ini. 
quities of men, ancient and modern, but inlaid hin 
with proper principles of truth and virtue, and fur. 
niſhed him with ſuch rules of judgement, as led him 
more eaſily to diſtinguiſh between good and bad; and 
thus he was ſecured againſt the infection and the poiſon, 
both of the living and the dead. 

He had early cautions given him to avoid the banter 
ing tribe of mortals, and was inſtructed to diſtinguih 
a jeſt from an argument, ſo that a loud laugh at his re- 
ligion never puts him nor his faith out of countenance, 
He is ever ready to render a reaſon of his Chriſtian 
hope, and to defend his creed; but he ſcorns to enter 
the liſts with ſuch a diſputant, that has no artillery but 
ſquib and flaſh, no arguments beſides grimace and rid. 
eule. Thus he ſupports the character of a Chrittian 
with honour; he confines his faith to his Bible, and hi 
practice to all the rules of piety; and yet thinks as free- 
ly as that vain herd of Atheiſts and Deiſts that arrogate 
the name of Freethinkers to themſelves. 

"You will inquire, perhaps, how he came to attain ſo 


every thing of the boy was worn off ſo ſoon. Truly, 
beſides other influences, it is much owing to the happy 
management of Eraſte, (that was the name of the lady 


his mother) ſhe was frequent in the nurſery, and _ 
| re 
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bu: WW red ſentiments into his childhood, becoming riper 
dem ears. When there was company in the parlour, 
en- vin whom ſhe could uſe ſuch a freedom, ſhe brought 
her ſon in among them, not to entertain them with 
his own noiſe and tattle and impertinence, but to 
hear their diſcourſe, and ſometimes to anſwer a lit- 


the ne queſtion or two they might aſk him. When he 
em was grown up to a youth, he was often admitted 
art. into the room with his father's acquaintance, and was 


indulged the liberty to aſk and inquire on ſubjects that 


y in emed to be above his years: He was encouraged to 

peak a ſentence or two of his own thoughts, and thus 
ollie to learn and practiſe a modeſt aſſurance. But when 
ther me company was gone, he was approved and praiſed, . 


if he behaved well, or received kind hints of admoni- 
ion, that he might know when he had been too ſilent, 
nd when too forward to ſpeak. Thus, by enjoying 
he advantage of ſociety, above the level of his own 
we and underſtanding, he was always aſpiring to imi- 
ation; and the exceſles and defects of his conduct were 
lily noticed and cured. | 
His curioſity was gratified abroad with new ſights 
nd ſcenes as often as his parents could do it with con- 
enience, that he might not ſtare and wonder at every 
range object or occurrence; but he was made patient 
If reſtraint and diſappointment, when he ſeemed to 
dulge an exceſſive deſire of any needleſs diverſion. 
f he {ought any criminal pleaſures, or diverſions at- 
nded with great danger and inconvenience, the pur- 
uit of them was abſolutely forbidden ; but it was done 
ſo kind a manner, as made the guilt or peril of them 
ppear in the ſtrongeſt light, and thereby they were 
endered hateful or formidable, rather than the objects 
f wiſh or deſire. | 

When Evgenio firſt began to go abroad in the world, 
& companions were recommended to him by the pru- 
ence of his parents; or if he choſe them himſelf, it 
as ſtill within the reach of his tutor's obſervation, or 


PP e notice of his father's eye: Nor was he ſuffered to 
lady Nn looſe into promiſcuous company, till it appeared 
1 at his mind was furniſhed with ſteady principles of 
le 


virtue, 


— 


ener een 


virtue, till he had knowledge enough to defend those 
principles, and to repel the aſſaults that might be made 
upon his faith and manners. | 

Yet it was hardly thought fit to truſt him to his oy 
conduct for whole days together, leſt he ſhould meet 
with temptations too hard for his virtue, till he hay 
gained reſolution enough to ſay xo boldly, and to main, 
tain an obſtinate refuial of pernicious pleaſures, He 
was told, before-hand, how the prophane and the ley 
would uſe all the arts of addreſs, and how ſubtlely they 
would practiſe upon his good humour, with powerful 
and tempting importunities. This ſet him ever upon 
his guard, and though he carried his ſweetneſs of ten. 
per always about with him, yet he learned to concei 
it, whereſoe ver it was neither proper or ſafe to appear 
By a little converſe in the world, he found, that it wy 
neceſſary to be poſitive, bold, and unmoveable in re. 
jecting every propoſal which might endanger his cha 
racter or his morals : Eſpecially as he ſoon became ſen- 
ſible, that a ſoft and cold denial gave courage to ney 
attacks, and left him liable to be teized with treſh ſol- 
citations. He laid down this therefore for a conſtart 
rule, that where his reaſon had determined any pra- 
tiſe to be either plainly ſinful, or utterly inexpedient 


he would give ſo firm a denial, upon the principles d _ 
virtue and religion, as ſhould for ever diſcourage ay ? he 
further ſolicitations. This gave him the character di ue 
man of reſolute virtue, even among the rakes of ty. fn. 
time, nor was he ever eſteemed the leſs on this accoum vn 
At firſt, indeed, he thought it a happy victory whid 5 4 
he had gotten over himſelf, when he could dety tix "nn 
ſhame of the world, and reſolve to be a Chriſtian in ti re hi 
face of vice and infidelity: He found the ſnorteſt wif mn 
to conquer this fooliſh ſhame, was to renounce it 4 * 
once: Then it way eaſy to practiſe ſingularity ami _ 
a prophane multitude. And when he began to get cor #0) 
rage enough to profeſs reſolute piety without a blull * 
in the midſt of ſuch company as this, Agathus and EA -.. : 
te then permitted their ſon to travel abroad, and to * 
more of the world, under the protect ion of their dal ppen 
Prayers. His firſt tour Was through the neight ql l MM. 
| N counts 
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unties of England; he afterwards enlarged the cir- 
uit of his travels, till he had viſited foreign nations, 
nd learned the value of his own. 

In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger years were 
-mpered with ſo much liberty, and managed with 
ich prudence and tenderneſs, and theſe bonds of diſ- 
jpline were ſo gradually looſened as faſt he grew wiſe 
nough to govern himſelf, that Eugenio always carried 

Ibout with him an inward conviction of the great love 
nd wiſdom of his parents and his tutor. The humours 
the child now and then felt ſome reluctance againſt 
e pious diſcipline of his parents; but now he is arri- 
ed at man's eſtate, there is nothing that he looks back 
pon with greater ſatisfaction, than the ſteps of their 
pnduct, and the inſtances of his own ſubmiſſion. He 
ſten recounts theſe things with pleaſure, as ſome of 
e chief favours of Heaven, whereby he was guarded 
rough all the dangers and follies of youth and child- 
pod, and effectually kept, through divine grace ope- 
ting by theſe happy means, from a thouſand ſorrows, 

d perhaps from everlaſting ruin. 

Though he has been releaſed ſome years from the 
rictneſs of paternal government, yet he ſtill makes 

parents his choſen friends: And though they ceaſe 

practiſe authority upon him, and abſolute command, 
the pays the utmoſt deference to their counſels, and 
the firſt notice of their inclinations. You ſhall ne- 
r find him reſiſting and debating againſt their deſires 
d propenſities in little common things of life, which 

e indifferent in themſelves; he thinks it carries in it 
o much contempt of thoſe whom God and nature re- 

Ire him to honour. Whenſoever he enters into any 
portant action of life, he takes a filial pleaſure to ſeek 

vice from his worthy parents; and it is uneaſy to 

to attempt any thing of moment without it. He 

5 not indeed univerſally practiſe all their ſentiments, 

t he gains their conſent to follow his own reaſon and 

dice, | 

Some of the wild young gentlemen of the age, may 

pen to laugh at him for being ſo much a boy ſtill, 

tor ſhewing ſuch ſubjection to the old folks, (as 
they 


— 
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they call them:) with a ſcornful ſmile they bid hin 
* Break off his leading-ftrings, and caſt away his yo 
<< of bondage.” Bur, for the molt part, he obſery 
that the ſame perſons ſhake off all yokes at once, any 
at once break the bonds of nature, duty and religion; 
They pay but little regard to their Superior in heave, 
any more than to thoſe on earth, and have ſorgot Gy 
and their parents together. Nor will I ever be ms 
« ved (ſays he) with the reproaches of thoſe wh 
« make a jeſt of things ſacred as well as civil, an 
 & treat their mother and their Maker with the ſane 
& contempt.” | 


PHRONISSA, when her daughters were lit 
children, uſed to ſpend {ome hours daily in the nurſery 
and taught the young creatures to recite many a prety 
paſlage out of the Bible, before they. were capall 
of reading it themſelves; yet at {ix years old, the 


Dura 
read the Scriptures with eaſe, and then they rejoice ms 
to find the ſame ſtories in Geneſis and in the Goſpeh Cork. 
which their motlier had taught them before. As the riet) 
years advanced, they were admitted into the beſt cu akin; 
verſation, and had ſuch books put into their hands, Minds 
might acquaint them with the rules of prudence a...,1; 
piety in an eaſy and familiar way: The reading At 1 
lives of eminent perſons, who were examples oi u the 
kind, was one of the daily methods ſhe uſed, at ere t. 
to inſtruct and entertain them. By ſuch means, ir m 

others which ſhe wiſely adapted to their advancing ade 
they had all the knowledge beſtowed upon them tag}... 
could be ſuppoſed proper for women, and that mi p;... 
render their character honourable and uſeful in-vWh;..: 
world. 198 ntly 1 
Long has Phroniſſa known that domeſtic virtues ent fo 

the buſineſs and the honour of her ſex. Nature 2 mil 
hiſtory agree to aſſure her, that the conduct of HM |.(.; 
houſehold is committed to women, and the precetrior d 
and examples of Scripture confirm it. She educatg@;;-i,, 
her daughters therefore in conſtant acquaintance wir... 


all family-affairs, and they knew betimes what belc 


ed to the proviſions of the table, and the furniture 
eve 
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very room. Though her circumſtances were conſi- 
lerable in the world, yet, by her own example, ſhe 
hade her children know, that a frequent viſit to the 
ichen was not beneath their flate, nor the common 
enial affairs too mean for their notice, that they 
ight be able hereafter to manage their own houſe, 
ad not be directed, impoſed upon, and perhaps ridi- 
led by their own ſervants. 

They were initiated early in the ſcience of the nee- 
Ile, and were bred up ſkilful in all the plain and flowe- 
arts of it ; bnt it was never made a taſk nor a toil to 
lem, nor did they waſte their hours in thoſe nice and 
edious works, which coſt our female anceſtors ſe- 
en years of their life, and ſtitches without number. 
o render this exerciſe pleaſant, one of them always 
ntertained the company with ſome uſeful anthor, while 
e reſt were at work; every one had freedom and en- 
duragement to ſtart what queſtion ſhe pleaſed, and to 
ake any remarks on the preſent ſubject, that reading, 
rorking, and converſation might fill up the hour with 
ariety and delight. Thus, while their hands were 
aking garments for themſelves or for the poor, their 
inds were enriched with treaſures of human and divine 
owledge. 
At prcper ſeaſons, the young ladies were inſtructed 
the gayer accompliſhments of their age: But they 
ere taught to eſteem the ſong and the dance ſome of 
cir meaneſt talents, becauſe they are often forgotten 
advanced years, and add but little to the virtue, the 
onour, or the happineſs of life. 
Plronifla herſelf was ſprightly and active and ſhe 
horred a ſlothful and lazy humour; therefore ſte con- 
antly found out ſome inviting and agreeable employ- 
ent for her daughters, that they might hate idleneſs 
2 miſchievous vice, and be trained up to an active 
nd uſeful life, Yet ſhe perpetually inſinuated the ſu- 
rior delights of the cloſet, and tempted them, by all 
viting methods, to the love of deyout retirement. 
'henſveyer the ſeemed to diſtinguiſh them by any pe- 
ar ſavours, it was generally upon ſome new. indica- 
tion 
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tion of early piety, or ſome young practice of a {g 
denying virtue. 4 
They were taught to receive viſits in forms agree 
ble to the age; and though they knew the modes g 
dreſs ſufficient to ſecure them from any thing aukwy; 
or unfaſhionable, yet their minds were fo well furnig, 
ed with richer variety, that they had no need to m 
to thoſe poor and trivial topics, to exclude ſilence ay 
dulneſs from the drawing room. * 
Here I muſt publiſh it to their honour, to prorch 
the ſex to imitation, that though they comported yig 
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the faſhion in all their ornaments, ſo far as the faul ite 
was modeſt, and could approve itſelf to reaſon or ie {a 
gion, yet Phroniſſa would not ſuffer their young eren 
judgements ſo far to be impoſed on by cuſtom, as u he 
the mode ſhould be entirely the meaſure of all decem Ill the 
to them. She knew there is {ach a thing as nam Th 
harmony and agreeableneſs; in the beauties of coluWſſhrie{t] 
and figure, her.delicacy of taſte was exquiſite; Man 
where the mode run counter to nature, though ſhe o! 
dulged her daughters to follow it in ſome innocent uier{on 
ſtances, becaule ſhe loved not to be remarkably ſing /c 
lar in things of indifference, yet ſhe took care alway:n t| 
to teach them to diſtinguiſh gay folly and affected eWhiicly 
travagance, from natural decencies, both in furnimi ou 
and in dreſs: Their rank in the world was eminenWin'{t: 
but they never appeared the firſt, nor the higheſt i the 
any new-fangled forms of attire. By her wile e pr: 
ample and inſtructions, ſhe had ſo formed their mini ble a 
as to be able to ſee garments more gawdy, and et © 
more modiſh than their own, without envy or wie But: 
They could bear to find a trimming ſet on a little ie thc 
or the plait of a garment ill diſpoſed, without makagWnctin 
the whole houſe and the day uneaſy, and the ſun oni! 
heavens ſmile upon them in vain. uld 
Phroniſſa taught them the happy art of managing" ar 
viſit with ſome uſeful improvement of the hour, us pr 
without offence. If a word of ſcandal occurred in en 
pany, it was ſoon diverted or ſuppreſſed. The chi ent 
were charged to ſpeak well of their neighbours, alben 
alr's 0 


as truth would admit, and to be ſilent as to any thu 
turtle 
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& ther: But when the poor or the deformed were 

mentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, the lame, or tlie 

blind, thoſe objects were handled with the utmoſt ten- 

gerneſs: Nothing could diſpleaſe Phroniſſa more than 
0 hear a jeſt thrown upon natural infirmitiese She 
bought there was ſomething ſacred in miſery, and it 
vas not to be touched with a rude hand. All reproach 
nd ſatire of this kind was ſor ever baniſhed where ſhe 
ame; and if ever raillery was indulged, vice and wil- 
ul folly were the conſtant ſubjects of it. 

Perſons of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe always diſtin- 

niſted in her reſpect, and trained up her family to pay 
he ſame civilities. Whenſoever ſhe named her own 
vrentsit was with high vencration and love, and there- 
y he naturally led her children to give due hencur to 
|| their ſuperior relatives. 

Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh at the 
rie{thood in all forms, and to teach every boy to ſcoff 
t a miniſter, Phroniſſa paid double honours to them 
ho laboured in the word and doctrine, where their 
it Mer{onal behaviour upheld the dignity of their office; 
fing re was perſuaded St Paul was a better director 
Wa en the gay gentlemen of the mode. Beſides, ſhe 
d e iſcly con; idered, that a contempt of their perſons 
nituWould necefiarily bring with it a contempt of all their 
inen iniſtrations; and then ſhe might carry her daughiters 
ett che church as much as ſhe pleaſed: But preaching 
ſe d praying, and all ſacred things, would grow de ſpi- 
mina ble and uſeleſs, when they had firſt learned to malte 
e elt of the preacher. 

wille But are theſe young ladies always confined at home ?. 
aun e they never ſuffered to fee the world? Yes, and 

nakW@nctines without the guard of a mother too; though 

an ar onifla is fo well beloved by her children, that they 

ud very ſeldom chule to go without her, Their 

ging Is are inlaid betimes with the principles of virtue 
r, mp” prudence; theſe are their conitant guard; nor do 

n col y ever with to make a viſit, where their mother has 

nile (01 to ſuſpect their ſafety. 

hey have freedom given them, in all the common 

tin ers of life, to chuſe for themſelves, but they take 

arihet 8 5 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, for the moſt part, in referring the cho 

back again to their elders. Phroniſſa has managed he 
reſtraint of their younger years with ſo much — 
and love, that they have ſeemed all their lives to knoy 
nothing but liberty; an admonition of their parem 
meets with chearful compliance, and is never debated 
A wiſh'or deſire has the {ame power over them now, 
as a command had in their infancy and childhood; for 
the command was ever dreſſed in the ſofteſt lan 

| of authority, and this made every act of obedience; 
delight, till it became an habitual pleaſure. 

In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch difcre. 
tion, tenderneſs, and piety, as have laid a fonndatin 
to make them happy and uſe ful in the riſing age: Thei 
parents with pleaſure view the growing proſpect, any 
return daily thanks to Almighty God, whoſe bleſſig 
has attended their watchful cares, and has thus far a. 
fyered their moſt fervent devotions. 
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Incitement toENTERPRIZE and EMULATION, 
Story of the admirable CRICHToOx. 


HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed, in converſatia, 
whether it be more laudable or defireable, that 
„man ſhould think too highly or too meanly of himfe: 
It is on all hands agreed to be beſt, that he ſhould this 
rightly ; but ſince a fallible being will always mul 
{ome deviations from exact rectitude, it is not who 
nſeleſs to enquire towards which fide it is ſafer to 
celine. ; 
The prejudices of mankind-feem to favour him wi 
errs by under-rating his own powers; he is conſidem 
as a modeſt and harmleſs member of ſociety, not like 
10 break the peace by competition, to endeavour alt 


ſuch ſplendor of reputation, as may dim the Juſtred 
_ otic 
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ochers, or to interrupt any in the enjoyment of them- 
ſelves; he is no man's rival, and, therefore, may be 
every man's friend. | | 

The opinion which a man entertains of himſelf, ought. 
to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an accurate diſcuſſion of 
this queſtion, as it relates to perſons or to things. 10 


choice 
d the 
eaſgn 
know 
rents 
Rated, 


now, WW think highly of ourſelves, in compariſon with others, 
; fr to aſſume, by our own authority, that precedence 
gage BY which none is willing to grant, muſt be always invidi- 
nce : bus and offenſive ; but to rate our powers high in pro- 


portion to things, and imagine ourſelves equal to great 


ifcre- MW undertakings, while we leave others in poſſeſſion of the 
lation WW ſame abilities, cannot, with equa] juſtice, provoke 
Their WW cenſure. | 


It muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf-love may diſpoſe ns to 
decide too haſtily in our own favour; but who is hurt 
by the miſtake ? If we are incited by this vain opinion, 
to attempt more than we can perform, ours is the la- 
bour, and ours is the diſgrace. 

But he that dares, to think well of himſelf, will not 
always prove to be miſtaken; and the good effects of 
his confidence will then appear in great attempts and 
great performances : If he ſhould not fully complete his 
deſign, he will at leaſt advance it ſo far as to leave an 
taſier taſk for him that ſucceeds him; and even though 
he ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour, 

But from the oppoſite error, from torpid deſponden- 
cy can come no advantage; it is the froſt of the ſoul, 
which binds up all its powers, congeals life in perpetual 
ſterility. He that has no hopes of ſucceſs, will make 
no attempts; and where nothing is attempted, nothing 
can be done. | | 
Every man ſhould, therefore, endeavour to maintain 
in himſelf a favourable opinion of the powers of the 
human mind; which are, perhaps, in every man great- 
er than they appear, and might, by diligent cultiva- 
tion, be exalted to a degree beyond what their pro- 
leſſor preſumes to believe. There is ſcarce any man 
but has found himſelf able, at the inſtigation of neceſſi- 
ty, to do what, in a ſtate of leiſure and deilberation, 
he would have concluded impoſſible; and ſome of our 
M 2 ſpecies 
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ſpecies have ſignalized themſelves by ſuch atchiey, 
ments, as prove, that there are few things above hy. 
man hope. 

It has been the policy of all nations, to preſerye, jy 
ſome public monuments, the memory of thoſe whohay 
ſerved their country by great exploits; there is th 
{ame reaſcn for continuing or reviving the names d 
thoſe whoſe extenſive abilities have dignified humanity 
An honeſt emulation may be alike excited, and the yjj 
loſopher's curioſity may be inflamed by a catalogue d 
the works of Boyle or Bacon, as Themiſtocles was key 
awake. by the trophies of Miltiades. 4 

Among the favourites of nature that have from time 
to time appeared in the world, .enriched with varion 
endowments and contrarities of excellence, none ſeem 
to have been more exalted above the common rate of 
humaaity, than the man, known about two centurie 
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whoſe hiſtory, whatever we may ſuppreſs as ſurpaſſi 
credibility, yet we ſhall, upon inconteſtible authority, 
relate enough to rank him among prodigies. 

Virtue, ſays Virgil, is better accepted, when it come 
in a plealing ſorm. The perſon of Crichton was emi 
nently beartifal; but his beauty was conſiſtent with 
ſuch activity and ſtrength, that in fencing he would 
ſpring, at one bound, the length of twenty feet upon 
his antagoniſt; and he uſed the {word, in either hand 
with fuch force and dexerity, that ſcarce any one hat 
courage to engage him. . 

Having ſtudied at St Andrew's, in Scotland, he went 
to Paris in his twenty-firſt year, and affixed on tht 
gate of the college of Navarre, a kind of challenge u 
the learned of that uniyerſity, to diſpute with thema 
a certain day; offering to his opponents, whoever the 
ſhovld be, the choice of ten languages, and of all tk 

| faculties and ſciences. On the day appointed, three 
thouſand auditors aſſembled, when four doctors of the 
church, and fifty maſters, appeared againſt him; and 
one of his antagoniſts conſeſſes, that the doctors wert 
deſcated ; that he gave proots of knowledge above tht 
reach of man; and that a hundred years, paſled with 
| "IF | out 


ago, by the appellation of the admirable Crichton; d 


and t 
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ont ſood or ſleep, would not be ſufficient for the attain- 
ment of his learning. After a diſputation of nine hours, 
he was preſented by the preſident and profeflors with 
a diamond and purſe of gold, and diſmiſſed with re- 
peated acclamations. f 
From Paris he went away to Rome, where he made 
the ſame challenge, and had, in the preſence of the 
pope and cardinals, the ſame ſucceſs. Afterwards 
phi he contracted at Venice an acquaintance with Aldus 
Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the learned 
ken of that city; then viſited Padua, where he engaged 
in another public diſputation, beginning his perform- 
ance with an extempore poem in praiſe of the city, 


— 


time 
ron and the aſſembly then preſent ; and concluding with an 
em; oration, equally unpremeditated, in commendation of 


te of WI /gn orance. 

uries He afterwards publiſhed another challenge, in which 
he declared himſelf ready to detect the errors of Ari- 
ſling ſtotle and all his commentators, either in the common 
rity, forms of logic, or in any which his antagonifts ſhould 

propoſe, of a hundred different kinds of verſe. 

"mes Theſe acquiſitions of learning, however ſtupendous, 
emi. were not gained at the expence of any pleaſure which 

with youth generally indulges, or by the omiſſion of any 
ould rccompliſnhment in which it becomes a gentleman 

pon io excel: He practiſed, in great perfection, the arts 

and, Wo! drawing and painting; he was an eminent performer 

in both vocal and inſtrumental muſic; he danced with 

uncommon gracefulneſs; and, on the day after his diſ- 

putation at Paris, exhibited his {kill in horſemanſhip, 


yent 
the before the court of France, where, at a public match 
en tf tilting, he bore away the ring upon his lance fifteen 


imes together. 
He excelled likewiſe in domeſtic games of leſs dig- 
hity and reputation: And, in the interval between his 
hallenge and diſputation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much of 
is time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon was 
xed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe 
ho would ſee this monſter of erudition, to look for 
um at the tavern. | 
M 3 5⁰ 
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So extenſive was his acquaintance, with life and man. 
ners, that, in an Italian comedy compoſed by himſeh 
and exhibited before the court of Mautua, he is ſaid t 
have perſonated fifteen different characters; in a 
which he might ſucceed without great difficulty, ſing 
he had ſuch power of retention, that once hearing u 
oration of an hour, he would repeat it exactly, and i 
the recital follow the ſpeaker through all his variety d 
tone and geſticulation. ä | 
Nor was his ſkill in arms leſs than in learning, or hi 
courage inferior to his {kill: There was a prize · fightera 
Mantua, who, travelling about the world, according to the 
barbarous cuſtom of that age, as a general challenges, 
had defeated the moſt celebfated maſters in many 
cf Europe; and in Mantua, where he then reſided, bad 
killed three that appeared againſt him. The Duke re 
pented that he had granted him his protection; when 
Crichton, looking on his ſanguinary ſucceſs with indig. 
nation, offered to ſtake fifteen hundred piſtoles, and 
mount the ſtage againſt him. The Duke, with ſome 
reluctance, conſented ; and, on the day fixed, the com- 
batants appeared: Their weapons ſeemed to have bee 
the: ſingle rapier, which was then newly introduced in- 
to Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with great vic- 
lence and fierceneſs, that Crichton contented himſelf 
calmly to ward his paſſes, and ſuffered him to exhauſt 
his vigour by his on fury. Crichton then became the 
aſſailant; and preſſed upon him with ſuch force and 
agility, that he thruſt him thrice through the body, and 
ſaw him expire: He then divided the prize he had 
won, among the widows, whole hutbands had been killed, 

The death of this wonderful man I ſhould be willig 
to conceal, did I not know that every reader will ex 
quire curiouſly after that fatal hour, Which is comma 
to all human beings, however diſtinguiſhed from ead 
other by nature or fortune. 

The Duke of Mantua having received ſo many pro 
of his various merit, made him tutor to his ſon Vincer 
tio di Gonzaga, a Prince of looſe manners and turbr 
lent diſpoſition. On this occaſion it was, that he com. 
poſed the comedy in which he exlubited ſo —_ dif 

eren 
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ſerent characters with exact propriety. But his honour 


fel was of ſhort continuance ; for as he was one night, in 
au the time of Carnival, rambling about the ſtreets, with 
us guitar in his hand, he was attacked by fix men 


2d. Neither his courage nor ſkill, at his exigence, 
eſerted him; he oppoſed them with ſuch activity and 
ſpirit, that he ſoon diſperſed them, and diſarmed their 
leader, who, throwing off his maſk, diſcovered himſelf 

o be the Prince his 22 Crichton, falling on his 
nees, took his own {word by the point, and preſented 
t to the Prince; who immediately ſeized it, and inſti- 


erat 
* rated, as ſome ſay, by jealouſy, according to others, 
ger, Wonly by drunken fury and brutal reſentment, thruſt him 
parts through the heart. | 

bad Thus was the admirable Crichton brought into that 


ate in which he could excel the meaneſt of mankind 
nly by a few empty honours paid to his memory: 
The court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem by a public 
ourning, the cotemporary wits were proſuſe of their 
ncomiums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned with 
pictures, repreſenting him on horſeback, with a lance 
one hand, and a book in the other. 
ADVENTURER. 
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QUITY conſiſts in an exact and ſcrupulous regard 
to the rights of others, with a deliberate purpoſe 
d preſerve them, on all occaſions, ſacred and inviolate. 
nd from this fair and equitable temper, performing 
ery neceſſary act of juſtice that relates to their 
rlons, or properties; being juſt to their merits, aud 
It to their infirmities, making all the allowance in 
eir favour which their circumſtances require, and a 
pod-natured and equitable conſtruction of particular 
les will admit of; being true to our friendſhips, to 
promiles, and contracts; juſt in our traſſic, juſt 

In 
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in our demands, and juſt by obſerving a dne moder;, 
tion and proportion even in our reſentments. 


THE Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the gon 
as well as the evil, the merits of the offender, as wel 
as the demerits, into the ſcales of juſtice : Nor was 
juſt, in their opinion, that one ſingle crime ſhoul 
obliterate all the good actions a man had done during 
his life; becauſe it might rather be conſidered as an e. 
fect of human frailty, than of a confirmed malignity a 
mind. Upon this principle it was, that Darius, having 
condemned a judge to death, for ſome prevarication in 
his office, and afterwards, calling to mind the import. 
ant ſervices he had rendered both the ſtate and the roy. 
al family, revoked the ſentence, at the very moment 
of its going to be executed; and acknowledged, that 
he had pronounced it with more precipitation than wi. 
dom. But one important and eſſential rule which they 
obſerved in their judgements was, in the firſt place, ne- 
ver to condemn any perſorr without bringing his accuſe 
to his face, and without giving him time, and all other 
means neceſſary, for defending himſelf againſt the ar. 
ticles laid to his charge; and, in the ſecond place, i 
the perſon accuſed was found innocent, to inflict the 
very {ame puniſhment upon the accuſer as the othe 
was to have ſuffered, had he been found guilty. A. 
taxerxes gave a fine example of the juſt rigour that 
ought to be exercifed on ſuch occaſions. One of th 
King's favourites, ambitious of getting a place poſleſſed 
by one of his beſt officers, endeavoured to make the 
King ſuſpect the fidelity of that officer; and, to tlut 
end, ſent information to court, full of calumnies again 
him, perſuading himſelf, that the King, from the gret 
credit he had with his Majeſty, would believe the thing 
upon his bare word, without further examination; fir 
ſuch is the general character of calumniators. The 
are afraid of evidence and light. They make it ther 
buſineſs, to ſhut out the innocent from all receſſes to 
their Prince, and thereby put it out of their power to 
- vindicate themſelves. The officer was impriſoned: 
But he deſired of the King, before he was r 
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that his cauſe might be heard, and his accuſers ordered 
to produce their evidence againſt him. The King did 
ſo: And as there was no proof but the letters which his 
enemy had written againſt him, he was cleared, and 
his innocence fully juſtified, by the three commiſſioners 
4 it WW that fat upon his trial. All the King's indignation fell 
oul upon the perfidious accuſer, who had thus attempred to 
ring abaſe the favour and confidence of his royal maſter. 
n el. WWF This Prince, who was very wiſe, and knew that one 
ty of Wo! the true ſigns of a prudent government was to have 
Vis the {ubjects ſtand more in awe of the law than of in- 
formers, would have thought an oppoſite conduct a di- 
rect violation of one of tlie moſt common rules of natu- 
ral equity and humanity. It would have been opening 
a door to envy, hatred, and revenge; it would have 
een expoling the honeſt ſimplieity of good and faithful 


Wi ubjects to the cruel malice of deteſtable informers, and 
they Wining theſe with the ſword of public authority; in a 
ne. rord, it would have been diveſting the throne of the 
cuſer Wot noble privilege belonging to it, namely, of being 
otter WE (anctuary for innocence, againſt violence andcalumny. 
e u. HEROD. lib. vii. c. 194. 
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The ABsURDITY of EXTREMES. 


A | | 
* Tis education ſorms the youthful mind; 

** Juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin d. Pope. 
aint AM an humble couſin to two ſiſters, who, thongh 
5 they are good-humoured, good fort of people, and 


all things conlidered) behave to me tolerably well, yet 
eir manners and diſpoſitions are ſo extremely op- 
lite, that the taſk of pleaſing them is rendered very 
cult and troubleſome. The elder of my couſins is a 


les ery jolly, free-hearted girl, and fo great an enem 
— all kinds of form, that you ſeldom ſee her with ſo 


ch as a pin in her gown; while the younger, who 


inks in her heart that her ſiſter is no better than a 
. lattern, 
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lattern, runs into the contrary extreme, and is, f 
every thing ſhe does, an abſohite Fidfad. She take 
up almoſt as much time to put on her gown, as her 
ſiſter does to dirty one. The elder is too thoughtleſ t 
remember what ſhe is to do, and the other is ſo ted. 
ous in doing it, that the time is always elapſed inwhig 
it was neceſſary for it to be done. If you lend ay 
thing to the elder, you are ſure to have it loſt; or | 
you would borrow any thing of the younger, it is odd 
but ſhe refuſes it, from an opinion, that you will be 
leſs careful of it than herſelf. Whatſoever work i 
done by one ſiſter, is too flight to hang together for an 


* 
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hour's wear; and whatſoever is undertaken by the 0. D 
ther, is generally too nice and curious to be finiſhed, Cem: 
As they are conſtantly bed-fellows, the firſt ſleep of th 
the elder is ſure to be broken by the younger, whoſe — 
juſtic 


uſual time of undreſſing and folding up her cloaths, ; 
at leaſt an hour and an half, allowing a third part d with 
that time for hindrance, occaſioned by her elder ſiſter und 
things, which lie ſcattered every where in her way. ane. 
If they had lovers, I know exactly how it would be: thoſe 
The elder would loſe her's by ſaying Yes too ſoon, inc! 
the younger by ſaying No too often, If they wen conſi 
wives, the one would be too haſty to do any thing empl 
right, and the other too tedious to do any thing pleaſing: « 
Or, were they mothers, the daughters of the elde 
would be playing at taw with the boys, and the ſons d 
the younger dreſſing dolls with the miſſes, 

I wiſh, Sir, you would be ſo kind to theſe couſins d 
mine, as to favour them with your advice. I have {ai 
already, that they are both good-humoured; and if ya 
could prevail on the elder, to borrow from the young 


a little thought and neatneſs; and upon the young il | © 
to add to her exactneſs a little of the careleſs freedon , ©" 
of the elder; you would make them very amiable ws 5 mc 
men, and me the happieſt of all humble couſins. I be 
| Worry Wl. 0d 
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bellen 
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AITH PUBLIC, not to be violated. 


VERY wiſe man, eſpecially in authority and com- 
mand, ought to regard juſtice, probity, and the 
zith of engagements, as the moſt precious treaſure 
he can poſleſs; and as an aſſured reſource, and an in- 
ſallible ſupport, in all the events that can happen. 


DURING the war between the Athenians and Lace- 
lemonians, Braſides, general of the latter, laid ſiege 
to the city of Amphipolis; but, before he proceeded to 
oftilities, was reſolved to try what moderation and 
jultice would produce. He ſolicited them to ſurrender 


14 without force, and to form an alliance with his nation; 
ſteve and to induce them to it, declared, that he had taken 
y. oath, in preſence of the magiſtrates, to leave all 
d he:Wthoſe in the enjoyment of their liberties, who would 
, and conclude an alliance with him ; and that he ought to be 
were conſidered as the moſt abandoned of men, ſhould he 


employ oaths to enſnare their fidelity.“ For a fraud, 
fins: (ſaid he) cloaked with a ſpecious pretence, reflects 
e greater diſhonour on perſons in high ſtation, than 
ns d“ open violence; becaule the latter is the effect of tlie 
% power which fortune has put into our hands, and the 


ins e former is founded wholly on perfidy, which is the bane 
eu of /ociety. Now I (continues he) ſhould do a great 
f yo « diflervice to my country, beſides diſhonouring it e- 
ung * ternally, if, by procuring it ſome light advantages, 


* I ſhould ruin the reputation it enjoys, of being juſt 
* and faithful to its promiſes; which renders it much 
* more powerful than all its forces united together, 
* becauſe it acquires it the eſteem and confidence of 
* other ſtates.” Upon ſuch noble and equitable prin. 
aples as theſe, Braſides always formed his conduct; 
believing, that the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a nation is jul- 
ice, moderation and integrity: And by this conduct, 
he brought over a great number of the enemy's allies. 
How 


ITI 
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How widely different were the conduct and polita 
of Philip of Macedon. We ſee in this Prince a bound. 
leſs ambition, conducted by an artful, inſinuating, ſub 
genius; but we do not find him poſſeſſed of the qual. 
| ties which form the truly great man. Philip had nei. 
| ther faith nor honour; every thing that could conti. 
bute to the aggrandizing of his power, was, in hi 
ſenſe, juſt and lawful. He gave his word, witha fir 
reſolution to break it; and made promiſes, which le 
would have been very ſorry to keep. He thought him(c 
ſkilful, in proportion as he was perfidious; and made 
his glory conſiſt in deceiving all with whom he treat. 
| ed. He did not bluſh to ſay, „That children were z. 
c muſed with play-things, and men with oaths.” | 
> LIAN, lib. vii. c. 2. DEMOST. OLYNTH. II. p. 22 


How ſhameful was it for a prince to be thus diſtin. 

puiſhed by being more artful, a greater diſſemblet, 
more profound in malice, and more a knave, tha V 
any other perſon of his age; and to leave ſo infx bly 1 
l. mous a character of himſelf to all poſterity ! What idea Why c 
5 ſhould we form to ourſelves in the commerce cf the bene 
1 world of a man who ſhould value himſelf for tricking « ſto pr 
| thers, and rank inſincerity and fraud among the virtues! ſupps 
| Such a character in private life is deteſted as the bane ¶ doub 

42 and ruin of ſociety. How then can it become an ob 
4 ject of eſteem and admiration in princes and miniſter 
| of ſtate, perſons who are bound by ſtronger ties than 
the reſt of men (becauſe of the eminence of their tz 
tions, and the importance of the employ ments they fi) 
to revere ſincerity, juſtice, and, above all, the ſac 
tity of treaties and oaths; to bind which, they invoxe 
the name and majeſty of a God, the inexorable :yenyer 
of perfidy and impiety? A bare promile, an gi. 
vate perſons, ought to be ſacred and inviolabic, *i tl ; 
have the leaſt ſenſe of honour; but how muc.. te 
ought it to be among Princes? We are bound to k 
truth to our neighbour; for the uſe and applicai on # 
{peech implies a tacit promiſe of truth, ſpecch! 
been given us for no other purpoſe, Ii is uct a © 
pact between one private man with another: 1 


_— 
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eommon compact of mankind in general; and a kind of 


d. right of nations, or rather a law of nature. Now, 
ble „ ſoever tells an untruth, violates this law and com- 
i. WW non compact. How greatly is the enormity of viola- 


nei. Wi ung the ſanctity of an oath increaſed, when we call 
n. upon the name of God to witneſs it, as is the cuſtom 
1 bis always in treaties? “ Were ſincerity and truth baniſh- 
fim ed from every other part of the earth,“ ſaid John J. 
h be King of France, upon being ſolicited to violate a trea- 
nſel u, « they ought to be found in the hearts and mouths 


nade “ of Kings.“ 
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* riDELITY in SERVANTS. 
iſtin. | 

bler, UTUAL *«rnſt and confidence, are the great 
than bonds of ſociety, without which it cannot poſſi- 


inf WW bly (ubſilt. When we have bound ourſelves, theretore, 
idea by contract, when we have agreed, in return fer the 
tie benefits and advantages of daily ſupport and protection, 
ng 0 ſto promote the intereſt and welfare of thofe who thus 
tues! WW upport and protect us, the obligation is doubtleſs of 
bane double force, and the neglect of it totally unpardon- 
n ob» able. A good ſervant will, therefore, not only be obe- 
iſters dient, honeſt, and diligent ; but will place himfelf in 
than ¶ e circumſtances and ſituation of his maſter, and do as 
fi; he would then wiſh to be done by. He will be ſtrictly 
act and faithful, with regard to every thing committed 
(a0 Wio his care; endeavouring to promote in others that fi- 
vote Nelity which he doth himſelf practiſe. He will be too 
ng active and diligent in the diſcharge of his duty, to ſtand 
; ji WW" need of any admonitions to the performance, or an 

ty eproaches for the omiſſion of it. He will inſenſibly 


de eontract a regard and eſteem for thoſe whom he ſerves, 
(cx WO bich will naturally grow up into the tendereſt regard 
ad affection ; ſo that his labour will be the labour of 


love, and his ſervice perfect freedom. In a word, 
mould his maſter be in danger, the good ſervant will 
teſtify 
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teſtify his regard and friendſhip, even at the hazard d 
is life. 


ABOUT the year of Rome 638, ſix veſtal Virgin 
were accuſed of incontinence; and the illuſtrious orata 
M. Antonius, among many others, was ſuſpected d 


having criminal converſation with them. He was 20 77 
tually quæſtor, and having Aſia for his province, wy 

upon the point of ſetting out for Brundiſſium, when he 
was informed of the accuſation againſt him; and, ” 


there was a law to exempt thoſe from proſecutin, 
who were abſent in the ſervice of their country, he 
might have eaſily evaded a trial. But, conſcious of is 
his own innocence, he poſtponed his journey; aud re. Wl he: 
turned from Brundiſſium to Rome, to clear himſeh if oug 
even from the ſuſpicion of the charge brought again 


him. In the courſe of the trial, one circumſtance ren. / 
dered the defence of the accuſed very precarious ad Pri: 
uncertain, The proſecutors demanded that a flave, ¶ pro 
who, they pretended, had carried a torch before hin bav 
in the night when he went to the criminal rendezvous Wl UP | 
ſhould be delivered up to them, in order to his being in t 
put to the queſtion. This flave was very young. A At! 
tonius was therefore in extreme apprehenſions, bog 
for the weakneſs of his years, and the violence of eine 
pains he was going to ſuifer. But the ſlave himſef i paf! 
exhorted his maſler to deliver him up without fear; WW king 
aſſuring him, that his fidelity was proof againſt tr tiers 
moſt cruel inflictions. He kept his word; and e the 
cueſtion, which was very rigorous. amongſt the ts Wl fer 
mans, whips, racks, and red-hot irons, could not - of hi 
vercome his conſtancy, nor make him ſpeak in a ma- peat 
ner prejudicial to the accuſed, befo1 
This example proves, that virtue, and conſequently WW © hz 
true nobility, is of all ranks and conditions. Antonius 8 © tr 
was acquitted; and ſet out for his province with bs 
nour and tranquillity. VAL. MAax1M. lib. ili. c. 7. 
As 
ing 
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OTHING miſbecomes 
The man that would be thought a friend, 


ng 
Tator 
ed of 


— 


Was like flatt'ry : | 

en he Flatt'ry, the meaneſt kind of baſe diſſembling, 

d, And only uſed to catch the groſſeſt fools. 

* The only coin that is moſt current among mankind, 
us of MY is flattery : The only benefit of which is, that, by 
d re. bearing what we are not, we may learn what we 
n{elf ought to be. 


raink ; 
_ ANTIOCHUS SIDETES, King of Syria, was a 
an Prince eſtimable for many excellent qualities. As a 
lave, proof of his wiſdom, he deteſted flattery. One day, 


: hin i having loſt himſelf a hunting, and being alone, he rode 

vous up to the cottage of a poor family, who received him 

being WP in the beſt manner they could, without knowing him. 

A. At ſupper, having himſelf turned the converſation up- 
» &! 1 * 


* * 


bot £33 . c cg au chνœucter o tue Kg; that li War 
fte inen cry thing elſe a gocd Prince; but that his too great 
mer e paffion tor hunting, made him neglect che affairs of his 
fear; WW kingdom, and repoſe too much confidence in his cour- 
t e tiers, whoſe actions did not always correſpond with 
de the goodneſs of his intentions; Anticchus made no an- 
R fwer, at that time. The next day, upon the arrival 
ot o of his train at the cottage, he was known. He re- 
mam Wh peated to his attendants what had paſſed the evening 
before; and told them, by. way of reproach, ** Since 1 
en'y WW © have taken you into my ſervice, I have not heard a 
oniu hy © truth concerning myſelf till yeſterday.” 
h hos PLUT. IN APOPHTHEGM. p. 185. 
A | 
As Cannte the Great, King of England; was walk- 
ng on the ſea- ſnore at Southampton, accompanied by 
R 1. courtiers, who offered him the graſſeſt flattery, 
comparing him to the greateſt heroes of antiquity, and 
N 2 aſſerting 
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aſſerting that his power was more than human, he g. 
dered a chair to be placed on the beach, while the tide 
was coming in. Sitting down with a majeſtic air, he 
thus addreſled. himſelf ta the ſea: © Thou fea, thy 
* art a part of my dominions, and the land where 
il fit is mine, no one ever broke my commands with 
e impunity; I therefore charge thee to come no far. 
ther upon my land, and not to preſume to wet either 
my feet or my robe, who am thy ſovereipn.” By 
the {ea rolling on, as before, and without any reſpe 
not only wet che ſkirts of his robe, but likewiſe ſplah. 
ed his thighs. On which he roſe up ſuddenly, and ad. 
dreſſing himſelf to his attendants, upbraided them with 
their ridiculous flattery; and very judiciouſly expatia. 
ted on the narrow and limited power of the greateſt 
monarchs on earth. 5% 
HUNTINGDON, lib. vi. FLORILEG. IN A. D. 103; 
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FREEDOM with great men Qdaiigcrous, 


— FAE 2 care 
Of whom you talk: and what, aud 
when, and where. | 


PLATO was deſcended. from an ancient and uf. 
trious family, poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate, and 
univerſally admired as the proſoundeſt ſcholar of his 
age: But neither his birth, fortune, wiſdom, or learn- 
ing, could protect him from the reſentments of Diony- 
ſms, tyrant of Syracuſe, for being, a little too free 
with him. Dionyfus, being charmed with the charzc- 
ter of Plato the Divine, far ſo he was generally ſtyiec, 
expreſſed a great inclination to have ſome converſation 
with him. The pliloſopher, then about forty years 
of age, paid the tyrant a viſit. The liberty however, 
which he took in diſcourſing on the ſubject of tyranny, 
and the arguments he uſed to perſuade the King to d. 
veſt himſelf of his deſpotic power, had like to do 


Jud 
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tim dear; his death, in all probability, would have 

-oved the conſequence, had not his friends Dion and 
Ariſtomenes pleaded hard in his behalf. Though the 
tyrant, indeed, through their interceſſion, ſpared his 
life, / yet he ſhewed his reſentment fo far, that he de- 
livered him up to one Polides, a Lacedemonian ambaſ- 
ſador, at that time reſident at Dionyſius's court, with 
expreſs orders for his being fold as a flave. This am - 
bafſador ſoon aſter tranſported him, to Egina, and 


| there executed the tyrant's commiſſion. Very bap- 


py was it for poor Plato, that one Anniceres, a native 
of Cyrene, happened at that time to be in the iſland. 
This perſon paid down the ſum demanded for the phi- 
lolopher ;. and took the firſt opportunity of ſending him 
back to Athens, and reſtoring him to his friends. 
Dionylius being informed, that Plato was once more 
at Athens, in a ſtate of freedom, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, was under ſome apprehenſion, that Plato 
would ſtudy ſome way or other to revenge the inſult 
and indignity oftered him. He wrote therefore a very 
compla iſant letter to him, wherein he, in effect, though 
not in direct terms, deſired he would excuſe the treat- 
ment he had met with, and inſinuated it was with 
pleaſure he heard of his reſiding again among his 
friends. Plato ſent a very cold anſwer to the tyrant, 
which was to this effect, 91g. That he need not give 
himſelf any great concern about what had paſſed; for 
his thoughts were ſo much taken up with the charms of 
philoſophy, that he had no time to ſpare in the gratifi- 
cation of any private reſentment. MaRTIx's Lives. 
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ITHOUT friendſhip, life has no charm. 
The only things which can render friendſhip 
ſure and laſting are, virtue, purity of manners, an e- 
vated foul, and a perfect integrity of heart. 
The firſt rule in the choice of a friend, is not to love 
um before you know him: Almoſt at firſt ſight we 
| N 3 may 
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may know if a man be of quick or flow parts, if he be 
gay or ſerious, clowniſh' or polite, talkative or ref. 
ved, witty or ſtupid; we ſee almoſt all this in his eye, 
in his attitude, in his geſtures, and in his diſcourſe. 
but we cannot ſo eaſily diſcover whether he has vine 
and prebity. It requires more time to be certain with 
regard to this point; and, till we are as well aſſured d 
it, as it is poſſible for us to be, we ought not prodigal 
to beſtow upon him, fronr equivocal appearances, the 
precious title of friend. Are we at laſt convinced, that 
he deſerves it, then there mu{t be no reſerve; we 
ought to enter with him into an intercourſe. of ſenti. 
ments, of taſtes, pleaſures, and intereſts. 


WHEN Damon was ſentenced by Dionyſius of Sy. 
racuſe, to die on a certain day, he begged permiſſion, 
in the interim, to-retire to his own country, to ſet the 
 ailairs of his diſconſolate family in order. This the 
tyrant intended peremptorily to refuſe, by. granting 
it, as he conceived, on the impoſſible conditions of his 
procuring ſome one to remain as hoſtage for his returr, 
under equal forfeiture of life. Pythias heard the con. 
Citions, and did not wait for an application upon the 
part of Damon; he inſtantly. offered himſelf as ſecurity 
for his friend, which, being accepted, Damon was in- 
mediately ſet at liberty. The King and all the cows 
ers were aſtoniſhed at this action; and therefore, when 
the day of execution drew near, his Majeſty had tle 
curioſity to viſit Pythias in his confinement. Aﬀter 
ſome converſation on. the ſubject of triendſhip, in whid 
the tyrant dclivered it as his opinion, that ſell- interet 
was the fole moyer of human actions; as for virtue 
friendſhip, benevolence, love of one's country, and the 
Hike, he looked upon them as terms invented by the 
wiſe to keep in awe, and impoſe upon the weil, 
« My Lord, ſaid Pythias, with a firm voice and node 
« aſpect, I would it were poſlible that I might ſuffer: 
« thouſand deaths, rather than my friend ſhould fail i 
« article of his honour. He cannot fail therein, m 
« Lord, I am as confident of his virtue, as I am of u 


cn exiſtence. But I pray, 1 beſeech the gods, {0 
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preſerve the life and integrity of my Damon toge- 
ter: Oppoſe him, ye winds, prevent the eagerneſs 
and impatience of his honourable endeavours, and 
« {Fer him not to arrive, till, by my death, I have re- 
« deemed a life a thouſand times of more conſequence, 
« of more value, than my own! more eſtimable to his 
lovely wife, to his precious little innocents, to his 
friends, to his country! O leave me not to die the 
« worſt of deaths in my Damon!” Dionyſius was 


Jed and confounded by the dignity of theſe ſenti- 


ments, and by the manner in which they were titter- 
d; he felt his heart ſtruck by a flight ſenſe of invading 

ruth; but it ferved rather to perplex than undeceive 
im. The fatal day arrived, Pythias was brought 
forth, and walked amidit the guards with a ſerious, 
ut ſatisfied air, to the place of execution. Dionyſus 
yas already there ; he was exalted on a moving 
hrone, that was drawn by ſix white horſes, and ſat 
penfive and attentive to the priſoner. Pythias came, 
e vaulted lightly on the ſcaffold, and, beholding for 
ſome time the apparatus of his death, he turned, with 
a placid countenance, and addreſſed the ſpectators : 
My prayers are heard,“ he cried, © the gods are 

© propitious; you know, my friends, that the winds 
have been contrary till yeſterday. Damon could 
zot come, he could not conquer impoſſibilities; he 

( will be here to-morrow, and the blood which is 
* ſhed to-day, ſhall have ranſomed the life of my 
* friend! O could I eraſe from your boſoms every 
doubt, every mean ſuſpicion, of the honour of the 
man for whom I am about to ſuffer, I ſhould go to 
my death: even as I would to my bridal! Be it ſuf- 

' ficient, in the mean time, that my friend will be 
* found noble, that his truth, is unimpeachable, that he 
ill ſpeedily prove it, that he is now on his Way, 
* hurrying on, accuſing himſelf, the adverſe elements, 
* and the gods; but I haſte to prevent his ſpeed: Ex- 
* ecutioner, to your office! As he pronounced the 
aſt words, a buzz began to ariſe among the remateſt 
df the people; a diſtant voice was heard, the croud 
aught the words, and, ſtop, ſtop the execution, was 
it | repeated 
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repeated by the whole aſſembly: A man came at fi 
ſpeed; the throng gave way to his approach: He yy 
mounted on a ſteed of foam: In an inſtant he wag 
his horſe, on the ſcaftold, and held Pythias ſtraitly en. 
braced, © You are ſafe,” he cried, “ you are fat 
« my friend, my beloved friend, the gods be praiſe 
« you are ſafe! - I now have nothing but death to fix 
« fer, and I am delivered from the anguiſh of that 
« reproaches which I gave myſelf, for having enduf 
cc gered a life ſo much dearer than my own!” Pj 
cold, and half ſpeechleſs in the arms of his Damon, Pr 
thias replied, in broken accents “ Fatal haſte Cru 
«« impatience ! — What envious powers have wrong 


her. 


«« impoſſibilities in your favour ? But I will not be w TE 

« ly diſappointed. —Since I cannot die to ſave, I wil 5” 

« not ſurvive you.” Dionyſius heard, beheld, wii". 

conſidered all with aſtoniſhment. His heart was tou." ) 

ed; he wept, and, leaving his throne, he aſcende abs 
the ſcaffold. © Live, live, ye incomparable pair!” i” 

cried, © ye have borne unqueſtionable teſtimony thn 

the exiſtence of virtue; and that virtue equally my 

c yinces the exiſtence of a God to reward it. Lili: 

% happy, live renowned! and, O form me by ya at al 
«« precepts, as ye have invited me by your exam al 

« to be worthy of the participation of fo ſacred ! 

« friendſhip.” Cic. DoE Orriciis, lib. iii. n. 4 fler 
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No FrIENDsHIT among the WICKED. ith p 


THREE villains having made a conſiderable bot 
at a {mall diſtance from a country town, agreed (a1 
was not expedient for all three to enter the 

together) that one of them only ſnould go and buy pro 
viſions, and bring them to the place of rendezyous i 
wood. Whilſt he was gone, the two who were ll 
conſulted together, and, in order to enlarge their ſhat 
of the booty, determined to kill their comrade as {ont 
as he ſhould return with their food. This was exec 
ted; but their murdered companion who had forme 
preciſely the ſame deſign againſt them, had, 2 
. | Ustyn 
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iefying his own appetite, poiſoned the food he brought 


tem. Thus they all died by the treachery of each o- 
her. GENT. MAC. 
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OVE of gaming corrupts the beſt principles in 
the world: Like a quick-ſand, it ſwallows up 2 
jan in a moment. 


THE late Colonel Daniel, who took great pleaſure 
| giving, advice to young offteers, guiding them in 
eir military functions, the management of their pay, 
c. Whenever he was upon this article of gaming, he 
ſed always to tell the following ſtory of himſelf, as a 
arning to others, and to ſhew, that a little reſolutions 
ay conquer this abſurd paſſion. In Queen Anne's 
ars, he was an Enſign in the Engliſh army then in 
pain: But he was ſo abſotutely poſſeſſed by this evil, 
at all duty, and every thing elſe that prevented his 
atifying his darling paſſion, was to him moſt grie- 
ns: He ſcarce allowed himſelf time for reſt; or, if 
> ſlept, his dreams preſented packs of cards to his 
es, and the rattling of dice to his ears :—His meals. 
ere neglected; or, if he attended them, he lookea. 
don that as ſo much loſt time; and {wallowed his meat 
th precipitance, and hurried to-the dear gaming ta- 
again. In one word, he was a profeſſed gameſter.. 
r ſome time fortune was his friend: And he was {a 
ceſsful, that he has often ſpread his winnings on tlie 
ound, and rolled himſelf on them, in order that it 
Ight be ſaid of him, “ he wallowed in gold.“ Such 
as his life for a conſiderable time; but, as he hath 
ten ſaid, and I dare ſay every conſiderate man will 
in with him, © it was the moſt miſerable part of it.“ 
Alter ſome time, he was ordered on the recruiting 
ty, and at Barcelona he raiſed one hundred and fiſty 
cruits for the regiment ; though this was left entirely 

o 
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to his ſerjeant, that he might be more at leiſure to y. 
After ſome changes of gu 
and ill luck, fortune declared ſo openly againſt hin, 
that, in one unlucky run, he was totally ſtript of th 
| In this diſtreſs, he applied to a Captin 
of the ſame regiment with himſelf, for a loan of ta 
guineas ; which was refuſed with this ſpeech, “ What 
lend my money to a profeſſed gameſter ! No, Sir, | 
« muſt be excuſed: For, of neceſſity, I muſt loſe e 
_ « ther my money or my friend; I therefore chuſe g 
« keep my money.” With this taunting refuſal he re. 
tired to his lodging, where he threw himſelf on tie 

and his ſorrows to a momen 


tend his darling paſhon. 


laſt farthing. 


bed, to lay himſe 
reſt, during the heat of the day. 
ſome ſuch vermin, happening to bite him, he awoke: 
When his melancholy fituation immediately prefentel 
ſelf to him. Without money! and no proſpect hoy 
to get any to ſublift himſelf and his recruits to the reg 
ment, then at a great diſtance from him; and fhoulf 
they deſert for want of their-pay, he mult be anſyer 
able for it; and he could expect nothing but caſhiering 
for diſappointing the Queen's. ſervice. — He had n 
friend! for he whom he had eſteemed ſo, had not on) 
retuſed to lend him money, but had added taunts tolj 
he knew would not let him have ſo large a ſum as y 
anſwerable to his real neceſſity. This naturally led hit 
to reflect ſeriouſly on what had induced him to con 
gameſter, and this he preſently perceived u 
_ tdleneſs. He had now found the cauſe, but the cure y 
ſtill wanting: How was that to be effected ſo as top 
vent a relapſe? Something muſt be done; ſome meth 
mult be purſued ſo effectually to employ his time, a! 
prevent his having any to throw away at gaming. 
then occurred to him, that the adjutancy of the rey 
ment was to be diſpoſed of, and this he determi 
to purchaſe as a poſt the moſt likely to find him a fl 
ficient and laudable way of paſling his time. He 

letters of credit to draw for what ſum he pleaſed | 
his promotion in the army; but not to throw avi 
idly, or to encourage his extravagancy. Thi 


mence 
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ell: But the main difficulty remained, and he muſt 
-t to the regiment before he could take any ſteps to- 
wards the intended purchaſe, or draw for the ſum to 
nake it with, While he was endeayouring to fall up- 
on ſome expedient to extricate himſelf out of this di- 


at- 
goa 
hin, 
f the 


2 emma, his friend, who had refuſed him in the morn- 
Viz! io, came to pay him a viſit. After a very cool re- 
Sir, ] eption on the Colonel's ſide, the other began, by aſk- 
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pg him, what ſteps he intended to take to relieye him+ 
elf from the anxiety he plainly ſaw he was in? The 
donel then told him all that he had thought upon that 
end, and the reſolution he had made of purchaſing the 
fatancy as ſoon as he could join the regiment: His 
mend then getting up, and embracing him, ſaid, “ My 
dear Daniel, I refuſed you in the morning, in that 
abrupt manner, in order to bring you to a ſenſe of 
the dangerous ſituation you were in, and to make 
you reflect ſeriouſly on the folly of the way of life 
you had got into. I heartily rejoice, that it has had 
the deſired effect. Purſue the laudable reſolution 
you have made; for, be aſſured, that 1DLENESS 
ND GAMING ARE THE RUIN OF YOUTH, My inter- 
ſt, advice, and purſe, are now at your command: 
here, take it, and pleaſe yourſelf with what is ne- 
ceſſary to ſubſiſt yourſelf and recruits to the regi- 
ment.” This preſently brought the Colonel off the 
d; and this aſternoon's behaviour entirely oblitera- 
ned ie harſhneſs of his friend's morning refuſal: He 
ow viewed him in the agreeable light of a ſincere 
riend, and for ever after eſteemed, and found him ſuch. 
n ſhort, the Colonel ſet out with his recruits for the 
egiment, where he gained great applauſe for his ſucceſs, 
nich, as well as his commiſſion, he had well nigh loſt 


9 one morning's folly: He immediately ſolicited for, 
end purchaſed the adjutancy; and, from that day for- 
mine ard, never touched cards or dice, but, as they ought 
Hebe uſed, merely for diverſion, or to unbend the mind 
1 ter too cloſe an attention to ſerious affairs. | 
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GENEROSITY. 


0 great reaſon why men practiſe generoſity i 
little in the world, is their finding ſo little there: 
Generoſity is catching, and if ſo many men eſcape f 
it is in a great degree from the {ame reaſon that com. 
trymen eſcape the ſmall-pox, becauſe they meet vit 
no one to give it them. 

You prove your generoſity much leſs at the time yn 


give, than after it ; nay, rather it is often by the Ul © 

only that you prove it at all; for certainly when H 
bullus told Crato, he ought to remember that horſe On 

gave him, he at the ſame time told him, that it wu 
not from generoſity that he gave him the horſe, TR 
How ſeldom is generoſity perfect and pure? HI g 
often do men give, becaule it throws a certain inferſvi:h 
ority on thoſe who receive, and a ſuperiority on thenWſvirit 
ſelves ? 2 he 1 
Endl. 


We are generally obliging and ſerviceable to other 


in proportion as they do not want the favour. 


THE ſecond Scipio Africanus, being bound by the 
will of Amelia, who had left him a large fortune, t 
pay at three different times to the two daughters of li 
grand-father by adoption, half their portions, which x 
mounted to eleven thouſand two hundred and hit 
pounds, the time for the payment of the hrit ſum be. 
ing expired, Scipio put the whole money into the hand 
of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Naſi, 
who had married the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio 
bad made a miſtake, went to him, and obſerved, tht 
the laws allowed him three years to pay that ſum in 
and at three different times. Young Scipio an{wereo, Man: 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on thi 
occaſion; that they might indeed be executed in thel 
greateſt rigcur with ſtrangers, but that ſriends and te. 


lations ought to treat one another with a more gene 
| + rou 
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icity; and therefore he deſired them to re- 
81 Fn pens ſum. They were ſtruck with ſuch ad- 
bai at the generoſity of their kiniman, that, in 
* return home, they reproached themſelves with 
heir narrow Way of thinking, at the time when they 
made the greateſt figure, and had the higheſt regard 
aid to them of any family in Rome. This generous 
action, ſays Polybins, was the more admired, becauſe 
ro perſon in Rome, ſo far from conſenting to pay ſo 
urge a ſum before it was due, would pay even twenty 
pounds before the time for payment was elapſed. 
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It wat 

REMEMBER laſt winter, there were ſeveral young 
| girls of the neighbourhood, ſitting about the fire 
rh my landlady's daughters, and telling ſtories of 
ſpirits and apparitions. Upon my opening the door, 
he young women broke off their difconrie; but my 
landlady's davghter telling them that it was no body 
nt the gentieman, (for that is the name that I po by 
1 the neizhbourhood, as well as in the family), they 


How 
infer 
the L 


tler 


by tie gent on without mindin g me. I ſeated myſelf by the 
ne, to: dle that ſtood on a table at one end of the room; 
of d pretending to read a book that I tock ont of my 
ich ofWoecket, herd ſeveral dreadful ſtories of ghoſts as pale 
| hi: 2/05, that had ſtood at the foot of a bed, or walked: 
m beer a church- yard by meoon-light : And of others that 
handed been conjured into the Red Sea, for diſturbin 


Val WWcople's ct, and drawing their curtains at midnight ; 


ScipioWvith many ther old womens fables of the like nature. 
, this one ſpirit rafſed another, I obſerved, that at the 
m nd of every ito» y, the whole company cloſed their 
rereQWW2nks, and crouded about the fire: I took notice, in 


n this 
tber 
nd re- 
gene 

rou! 


articnlar, of a little boy, who was fo attentive to 
very ſtory, that I am miſtaken if he ventures to go 
bed by himſelf theſe twelve months. Indeed they 

O talked 
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talked fo, long, that the imaginations of the whole xc 
lembly were manifeſtly crazed, and I am {ure wil he 
the worle for it as long as they live. I heard one g 
the girls, that had looked upon me over her ſhoulde; 
aſking the company how long I had been in the ro, 
and whether I did not look paler than I uſed to 0 
This put me under {ome apprehenſion, that I ſhould be ; 
forced to explain myſeli, if I did not retire ; for whic, 
reaſon I took the candle in my band, and went up ino 
my chamber, not without wondering at this unaccount. | 1 
able weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, that they a fin 
love to aſtoniſn and terriſy one another. Were 1 a f. do 
ther, I ſhould take particular care to preſerve my chil. Erii 
dren from theſe little horrors of imagination, which Wh 
they are apt to contract when they are young, and are Wi 4s 
not able to ſhake off when they are in years. I hate boy 
known a ſoldier that has entered a breach, affrighted if wo 
at his own ſhadow ; and look pale upon a little ſcratch. 
ing at his door, who the day before had marched up 
ainſt a battery of cannon. There are inſtances d 
perſons who have been terrified even to diſtraction u 
the figure cf a tree, or the ihaking of a bull-ruih; Lie 
truth of it is, I look upon a ſound imagination as the 
greateſt blefling of life, next to a clear judgement au 
4 good conſcience. In the mean time, ſince there art 
very ſew whole minds are not more or leſs ſubject u 
theſe dreadful thoughts and apprehenſions, we oupit 
to arm ourſelves againſt them by the dictates of rea 
and religion, to pull the old woman uut of our heart, 
and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent notions which we ir 
bibed at a time when ve were not able to judge oi ther 
abſurdity. 
SPECTATOR. 
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The Story of ErsxINE and FREE PORT. 


HERE were two boys at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
whoſe names were Erikine and Freeport. Er- 
ſene was of a ſoft and timorous, but Freeport of a 
bold and hardy diſpoſition. It happened one day, that 


a fi. ; 
chil. WY Erfcine, by ſome accident, tore a piece of a curtain 
vhich which divided one part of the ſchool from the other. 


As the chief maſter was extremely ſevere, the poor 
boy, well knowing, when the maiter came in, that he 
would moſt certainly be laſhed, was ſeized with a ſud- 
den panic, and fell a crying and trembling, He was 
obſerved by his comrades, and particularly by Free- 
port; who immediately came up to him, defired him 
not to be concerned, 2nd generouſly promiſed ta take 
the blame upon himſelf. As he promiſed, ſo he per- 
formed, and was whipped for the fault accordingly. 
When theſe two boys were grown up to men, in the 
reign of King Charles the Firlt of England, the civil 
war betwixt the King and parliament broke out, in 
which they were on oppolite ſides. | Freeport was a 
Captain of the King's army, Erſkine a judge appointed 
by the parliament. In an action betwixt the King's 
and parliament's army, the King's army was defeated, 
and Captain Freeport taken priſoner. The parliament 
ſent Judge Erikine to take trial of the priſoners, among 
whom was his once generous ſchool-fellow Freeport. 
They had been fo long ſeparated, they could not know 
one another's faces; 1o that Judge Erſkine was on the 
point of condemning all the priſoners without diſtinc- 
tion. But when their names were read over, before 
pronouncing ſentence, he heard his friend Freeport 
named; and, looking attentively in his face, atked 
lum, if ever he had been at Weſtminſter ſchool? he 
anſwered, he had. Erſkine ſaid no more; but imme- 
N O 2 diately 
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diately ſtopt proceeding, rode up to London, and, 
a few days, returned with a ſigned pardon in hi 
pocket for Captain Freeport. | 
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HAPPINESS not founded on Wealth, 


OU ſee here a notable inſtance of the uncertainty 

of human grandeur, and of the mutability of for. 
tune; let it make a proper impreſſion on you all, but 
eſpecially on ſich of you as are in the vigour of your 
age. Let not preſent proſperity ſo far puif up any 
man, as to make him behave with arrogance towards 


another; neither let any man confide in his good for. _ 
tune, for he cannot tell how ſoon it may forſake him, 520 
It is the lot of mankind, to be happy and miſerable long: 

by turns; the wiſdom of Nature will have it ſo; and 
| it is exceedingly for our advantage it ſhould be fo. By T 
AM the mediation, of this mixture, we have the comfort of or u 
#4 hope to ſupport. us in our diſtreſſes, and the apprehen- Mea h 
4 ſions of a change, to keep a check upon us in the very be u 
ul height of our greatneſs and glory; fo that by this vi- Wore 
44} . ciſlitude of good and evil, we are kept iteady in our rang 
j | | . philoſophy, and in our religion. The one puts us in Minde 
At mind of God's omnipetence and juſtice ; the other of being 
l '| his goodneſs and mercy: The one tells us, that there rien 
þ | is no truſting to our ſtrength ;* the other preaches faith nd! 
' | and reſignation in the proſpect of an over-ruling Pro obligi 
|: vidence that takes care of us. ment. 
1 | doubt 
| | DAMOCLES, one of the courtiers of Dionyſius the conſp 
| | Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, was perpetually extolling Wi (ſj, 
14 with raptures his treaſures, grandeur, the number 0 Ireel 


il his troops, the extent of his dominions, the magnity to far 
| | cence of his palaces, and the univerſal abundance of al he fat 
1 good things and enjoyments in his poſſeſſion; always A wo 
Ul. repeating, that never man was happier than Diomſa Will way | 


1101 « Becauie you are of that opinion,” ſaid the tyrans Wi ever) 
| „will you taſte and make proof of my felicity or to ab; 
| « {ont 
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« ſon??? The offer was accepted with joy, Damocles 
was placed upon a golden bed, covered with carpets 
of ineftimable valne. The ſide- boards were loaded 
with veſlcls of gold and filver. The moſt beautiful 
laves, in the mott ſplendid habits, ſtood around him, 
watching the leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. The moſt ex- 
quiſite efſence and perfumes had not been ſpared. The 
table was ſpread with proportionable magnitcence. 
Damocles was all joy, and looked upon himteit as the 
happieſt man in the world; when, unfortunately, caſt- 
ing up his eyes, he beheld over his head the point of a 
fword, which hung from the roof only by a ſingle horſe- 
heir. He was immediately ſeized with a cold ſweat, 
every thing diſappeared in an inſtant: He could fee 
nothing but the ſword, nor think of any thing but his 
danger. In the height of his fear, he deſired permiſ- 
ſion to retire, and declared he would be happy no 
longer. C1c. Tusc. QuzsrT. lib. v. n. 61. 62. 


THIS was a very natural and ſtriking repreſentation 
of the uncomfortable manner in which the tyrant paſſ- 
ed his days, as appears from the amazing precautions 
de thought neceſiary for the ſecurity of his life. He 
wore under his robe a cuiraſs of braſs. He never ha- 
rangued the people, but from the top of an high tower; 
and thought proper to make himſelf invulnerable, by 
being inacceſlible, not daring to confide in any of his 
friends and relations; his guard was compoſed of ſlaves 
and ſtrangers: He went abroad as little as poſſible, fear 
obliging him to condemn himſelf to a kind of impriſon- 
ment. Theſe extraordinary precautions regard, no 
doubt, certain intervals of his reign, when frequent 
confpiracies againſt him rendered him more timid aud 
ſaſpicious than uſual; for, at other times, he converſed 
freely enough with the people, and was acceſſible even 
to familiarity. In thoſe dark days of dittruſt and fear, 
be fancied that he ſaw all mankind in arms againſt him, 
A word which eſcaped his barber, who boaſted, by 
way of jeſt, that he heid a razor at the tyrant's throat 
every week, coſt him his life. From thenceforth, not 
to abandon. his head and lite to the hands of a barber, 

Q 3 he 


a A PT ITNESD 6 
he made his daughters, though very young, do him 


that deſpicable ottice; and, when they were more ad. * 
vanced in years, he took the ſciſſars and razors fron . 
them, and taught them to ſinge off his beard with hg E 
Hells. He was at laſt reduced to do himſelf that gf. ar 
fice, not daring, it {cems, to truſt his daughters any 110 
longer. He never went into the chamber ot his wirer hel 
at night, till they had firſt been ſearched with the wt. 1 
moſt care and circumſpection. His bed was ſurroundeq phil, 
with a very broad and deep trench, with a ſmall draw. 47 
bridge over it for the entrance: After having wel WE nads 
locked and bolted the doors of the apartment, he drew ri; 
up the bridge, that he might ſteep in ſecurity, Nei. | 
ther his brother, nor even his ſon, could be admitted PP 


into his chamber, without changing their cloaths, and 
being viſited by the guards. Was this to live, u 
reign ! 


DIONYSIUS was ſucceeded by one of his own WM Lov: 
ſons, of his own name, commonly called Dionylius i Har. 
the Yonnger. He ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed of the moſt pow. 
erful kingdom that had ever been uſurped by tyrant, 
He had poſſeſſed it ten years entire; but, in the mid{ 
of all his greatneſs, his citadel was attacked, his tre 
ſares ſeized, and he himſelf was obliged to ſurrender 
up his perſon. He was ſent to Corinth, with on 


f nat 
1ea(u 
m, 


one galley without convoy, and with very little mona ¶NHœect 
He ſerved there for a ſight, every body running rk | 
gaze at him; ſome with a ſecret joy of heart, to fei ple 
their eyes with the view of the miſeries of a man ſivent! 
whom the name of tyrant rendered odious ; others with pci01d 
a kind of compaſſion, from comparing the ſplendid c- empe 
dition ſrom which he had fallen, with the inextricabe eppir 
abyſs of diſtreſs into which they beheld him plunged, Arai 
We are told likewiſe, that the extreme poverty to Meth o. 
which he was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open e, 
a ſchool, and to teach children to read; perhaps, in- 
Cicero, (without doubt jeſtingly) to retain a ſpecies of W2zem: 
empire, and not abſolutely to renounce the habit and achne 
pleaſure of commanding. Whether that was his mo. de of 
tive or not, it is certain that he, who had ſeen himſehfear 


malter 
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lin WW mater of Syracuſe, and of almoſt all Sicily, who had 
ad. poſſeſſed immenſe riches, and had numerous fleets, and 
rom eat armies of horſe and foot, under his command ; 
bo: WW that the ſame Dionyſius, reduced now almoſt to beggary, 
of- and from a ing become a /choo/maſter, was a good 
any WW eſſon for perſons of exalted ſtations not to confide in 
wes weir grandeur, nor to rely too much upon their for- 
ut. MW tune, The Lacedemonians, ſome time after, gave 
del WW Philip this admonition, that Prince having wrote to 
au. them in very haughty and menacing terms, they 
wel nade him no other anſwer, but, 4 Dionylius at Co- 
rew. , rinth.“ 


rel Ag , N f K. l. . . l. . 1 . . l. . . , SS 
rue Aar of HAPPINESS. 


own Love, Hape, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train 
yl Hare, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain. Pops. 


ow. 
* GOOD temper is one of the principal ingredients 
midlt of happineſs. This, it will be ſaid, is the work 
tres · f nature, and muſt be born with us: And fo in a good 
nder {Wnealure it is; yet oftentimes it may be acquired by 
ear, and always improved by culture. Almoſt every 


object that attracts our notice, has its bright and its 
lark fide: He that habituates himſelf to look at tlie 
pleaſing ſide, will ſour his diſpoſition, and conſe- 
ently impair his happineſs ; while he who conſtantly 
teholds it on the bright ſide, inſenſibly meliorates his 
emper, and, in conſequence of it, improves his own 


cable lappineſs, and the happineſs of all about him. 
ned, Arachne and Meliſia .are two friends. They are 


oth of them women in years, and alike in birth, for- 
ne, education, and, accompliſhments. They were 
riginally alike in temper too; but by different ma- 


es of Wezcment, are grown the reverſe of each other. A- 
and WJeciine has accuſtomed herſelf to look only on the dark 
mo · ¶ Ne of every object. If a new poem or play makes its 
mſelepearance, with a thouſand brilliancies, and but one 


or 
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or two blemiſhes, ſhe lightly fkims over the paſſage: 
that ſhould give her pleaſure, and dwells upon tho 
. only that fill hdr with diſlike. If you ſhew her a y we 
excellent portrait, the looks at ſome part of the draye. oi 
ry which has been neglected, or to a hand or finger Vi 
which has been left unhniſhed. Her garden is a ye 
beautiful one, and kept with great neatneſs and et. 
gancy ; but if, you take a walk with her in it, ſhe talk 
to you of nothiag but blights and ſtorms, of ſnails aud 
caterpillars, and how impoſſible it is to keep it from the 
litter of falling leaves and worm eaſts. If you fit dow f 
in one of her temples, to enjoy a delightful proſped, 
ſhe obſerves to you, that there is too much wood, 
too little water; that the day is too ſunny, or too glog. 
- my; that it 1s ſultry or windy ; and finiſhes with a long 
harangue upon the wretchedneſs of our climate, When 
you return with her to the company, in hopes of a lit. 
tle chearful converſation, ſhe caits a gloom over all, by 
iving you the hiſtory of her own bad health, or d 
{ome melancholy accident that has beſallen one of her 
daughter's children. Thus the inſenſibly ſinks her own 
ſpirits, and the ſpirits of all around her, and at lit 
diſcovers, ſhe knows not why, that her friends ax 
rave. 
Meliſſa is the reverſe of all this. By conſtantly ha. 
bitnating herſelf to look only on the bright ſide of d. 
jects, ſhe preſerves a perpetual chearfulneſs in herſd 
which, by a kind of happy contagion, ſhe commun 
cates to all abont her. If any misfortune has befale 
her, ſhe conſiders it might have been worſe, and 
thankful to Providence tor an eſcape. She rejoice 
in folitude, as it gives her an opportunity of knowing 
herſelf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſhe can communica! 
the happineſs ſhe enjoys. She oppoſes every mal 
virtues to his failings, and can find out ſomething td 
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cheriſh and applaud in the very worſt of her acquamſ n! 
ance. She opens every book, with a deſire to been eſt, þ 
an 0 


tertained or inſtructed, and therefore ſeldom mills 
what ſhe looks for. Walk with her, though it be bu 
on a heath or a common, and ſhe will diſcover nun 


berleſs beauties unobſerved beſore, in the hills, q 
| dates 
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dales, the brooms, brakes, and the variegated flowers 


of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every change of 
weather and of ſeaſon, as bringing with it ſomething 


very . i FY 
ape. of health or convenience. . In converſation it is a rule 
nge with her never to ſtart a {ubject that leads to any thing 


goomy or diſagreeable; you therefore never hear her 
repeating her own grievances, or thoſe of her neigh- 


= hours, or (what is worſt of all) their faults and imper- 
sections. If any thing of the latter kind be mentioned 


in her hearing, ſhe has the addreſs to turn it into En- 


i the : . . ue . 

low ertainment, by changing the moſt odious railing into 
vet, WR fleaſant rallery. Thus Meliſſa, like the bee, gathers 
d, „ey from every weed; while Arachne, like the 
gloo pider, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt lowers. The con- 


equence is, that of two tempers, once very nearly al- 
ied, the one is for ever ſour and diſſatisfied, the other 
ways gay and chearſul: The one {preads an univer- 
l gloom ; the other a continual ſunſaine. 

There 15 nothing more worthy of our attention. than 
his art of happineſs. In converſation, as well as life, 
appineſs very often depends upon the ſlighteſt incidents. 
ſhe taking notice of the badneſs of the weather, a 
orth-ea!t wind, the approach of winter, or any trifling 
ircumſtance of the diſagreeable kind, ſhall inſenſibly 
ob a whole company of its good humour, and fling 
ery member ot it into the vapours. If therefore we 
ouid be happy in ourſelves, and are deſirous of com- 
unicating that happineſs to all about us, theſe miun- 


u 
* e of converſation ought carefully to be attended to. 
and be brightnefs of the ſky, the lengthening of the days, 
choice encreaſing verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of any 
owe e piece of good news, or whatever carries with it 
nice molt diſtant glimpſe of joy, ſhall frequently be the 
mal rent of a ſocial and happy converiation. Good man- 
ung exact from us this regard to our company. The 
ann may repine at the ſunſhine that ripens his har- 
be en eit, becauſe his turnips are burnt up by it; but the 
miſſe n of refinement will extract pleaſure from the thun- 

be Uu rr-ſtorm to 'which he is expoſed, by remarking on 
nume plenty and refreſhment, which may be expected 
„ UK Mm ſuch a ſhower, 


dale Thus 


166 ern 
Taunus does good manners, as well as good ſenſe, d 
rect us to look at every object on the bright ſide; 2nd 
by thus acting, we cherith and improve both the che 


and the other. By this practice it is, that Meliſſa 
become the wiſeſt and the beſt-bred woman living: 


And by this practice, may every man and woman ar. b 
rive at that eaſy benevolence of temper, which tie i be 
world calls good nature, and the Scripture charity be 
whoſe natural and never-failing fruit is HArPIx Ess. Mi tÞ 
: a Wort), e 
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HERE is nothing honourable that is not innocent A 

and nothing mean but what has guilt in it. H ecor. 
that can ſay to himſelf, I do as much good, and am Marta 
virtuous as my moſt earneſt endeavours will allow me A 
whatever is his ſtation in the world, is to himſelf poſ-Fhere 
ſeſſed of the higheſt honour : But falſe notions of honor f 
are the greateſt depravities of human nature, by Hack, 
ving wrong, ambitious, and ſalſe ideas of what is gon ac 
and laudable. nd t} 
1 riend 
IN the year 1746, when we were in hot war wein 
Spain, the Elizabeth, of London, Captain William U 
wards, coming through the Gulph from Jamaica, rid", \ 
ly laden, met with a moſt violent ftorm, in which Hees. 
ſhip ſprung a leak, that obliged them, for the ſaf e 
of their lives, to run into the Havannah, a Spanilhg<";:< 
port. The Captain went on ſhore, and directly watt", 
ed on the Governor, told the occaſion. of his putia i me 
in, and that he ſurrendered the ſhip as a prize, ad =" 
himſelf and his men as priſoners of war, only requet i le 
ing good quarter, * No, Sir,” replied the Spaiff ! 
governor, “if we had taken you in fair war at ſea, 0 tha 
« approaching our coaſt with hoſtile intentions, ef. 
4c ſhip would then have been a prize, and your pe 2 
5 ; 


& priſoners; but, when diſtreſled by a tempeſt, ya 
(6 Coll 


come into our ports, for the ſafety of your lives, we, 
« though enemies, being men, are bound, as ſuch, by 
the laws of humanity, to afford relief to diſtreſſed 
men who aſk it of us. We cannot, even againſt our 
enemies, take advantage of an act of God. You 
have leave therefore, to unload your ſhip, if that 
be neceſſary, to ſtop the leak; you may refit her 
here, and traffic, ſo far as ſhall be neceſſary, to pay 
the charges; you may then depart, and I will give 


da: If after that you are taken, you will then be a 
hwful prize; but now you are only a ſtranger, and 
have a ſtranger's right to ſafety and protection.“ 
he ſhip accordingly departed, and arrived fafe in 
ondon. 


A REMARKABLE example of the like honour is 
corded of a poor unenlightened African negro, in 
am uaptain Seagrove's account of his voyage to Guinea, 

A New-England floop, trading there in 1752, leſt 
here a ſecond mate, William Murray, ſick on ſhore, 
ono nd failed without him. Murray was at the houſe of a 
lk, named Cudjoe, with whom he had contracted 
s goon acquaintance during their trade. He recovered, 
d the ſloop being gone, he continued with his black 
riend till ſome other opportunity ſhould offer of his 
eting home. In the mean time, a Dutch ſhip came 
ito the road, and ſome of the blacks coming on board 
er, were treacherouſly ſeized and carried off as their 


ch M eres. The relations and friends, tranſpcrted with 
ſavu den rage, ran to the houſe of Cudjoe, to take re- 
panibifWJenge, by killing Murray: Cudjoe ſtopt them at the 


ver, and demanded what they wanted. The white 
men, ſaid they, © have carried away our brothers 
and ſons, and we will kill all white men. Give us 
the white man you have in your houſe, for we will 
kill im.” Nay,” ſaid Cudjoe, “ the white men 
* that carried away your relations are bad men, kill 
them when you can take them ; bnt this white man 
' 182 good man, and you muſt not kill him.“ But he 
ba White man,” they cried, “ and the white men 
6 are 
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you a pals, to be in force till you are beyond Bermu- 
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> harm, only for being white. This man is my friend, 
<« for him; you muſt kill me before you can kill hin 


4 roof, if I let my floor be ſtained with a good man} 


— — 


s „* o u x. 
« are all bad men, we will kill them all.” « Nay 
ſays he, © you muſt not kill a man that has done * 


<© my houſe is his poſt, I am his foldier, and muſt fo 


« What good man will ever come again under my 


him 
* blood id 8 | his f 
The negroes ſeeing his reſolution, - and being con. 1 
vinced, by his diſcourſe, that they were wrong, ven um 
away aſhamed. In a few days, Murray ventured ,, « w 
broad again with his friend Cudjoe, when ſeveral oi« 1: 
them took him by the hand, and told him, “ Ti, WF: jo 
were glad they had not killed him; for as he was e 
e good (meaning innocent) man, their God wou let f 
% have been very angry, and would have ſpoiled their dy ! 
« fiſhing.” ſhoul 
| n King 
2. al in an an iů i 06 M6 in it $$ in at is it & & Une 
threa 
HU M AN I T I. 
3 
Y humanity I underſtand the concern men feel . > 
the human ſpecies in general, for this ſingle 1. in 
ſon, that they are men like themſelves, wit hont be by, 
ing united either by the ties of blood, of love, or fried ng 1 
ſhip. _.. : 
Me mult not do that to another which we woll — 
not have him do to us. This is the rule which deter Pr 
mines what kind of treatment is forbidden by nature, 
with reſpect to the reſt of mankind : Every thing « 
which, were it done to ourſelves, would appear hard 
barbarous, and cruel, is compriſed in this prohibition. MMA 
PYRRHUS, having put to flight the army of Aut: U 
gonus, ſeized his kingdom (Macedonia); but both ar. T 
mies meeting again at Argos, the inhabitants ſent de- 4 


puties, humbly requeſting, that neither of them would 

enter the city. The requeſt was granted; but, cot 

trary to his promiſe, the ſame night Pyrrhus "wy 
| Wl 
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with his forces into the town. The affrighted inhabi- 
0 A ants immediately ſent to Antigonus for aſſiſtance, 
whereupon a battle enſued in the ſtreets; and, in the 
fal morning, Pyrrhus Was found among the ſlain. Alcyo- 
bim. neus, the ſon of Antigonus, taking the head by the 
bir, rode with it full ſpeed to his father, and, finding 
ans im talking with ſome of his favourites, threw it at 
his feet. Antigonus, looking upon it, and knowing it, 
not only thruſt his ſon from him with diſdain, but ſtruck 
tim with his battoon : „ Barbarous wretch,”” ſaid he, 
« why doſt thou think that he whoſe grandfather was 
« ain, and whoſe father died a captive, ſhould re- 
& joice at ſuch a ſight.” Then, taking the robe from 
tis ſhoulders, he covered the head, and at the ſame time 
vod let fall a fhower of tears, giving orders that the bo- 
their Wy ſhould be carefully looked for, and that they 
hould be burnt with all the funeral honours due to a 
King. While he was thus ſpeaking, Alcyoneus, ha- 
vying diſcovered Helenns, the fon of Pyrrhus, in a 
thread-bare coat, he ſpoke to him kindly, and, with 
great reſpect, preſented him to his father: „“ Well, 
« my fon,” ſaid Antigonus, “' this is better than you 
did before; however, you have done leſs than your 
duty (till, in that you have ſuifered a perſon of qua- 
' lity to approach me in that thread-bare coat, which 
is not a diſgrace to him, but to our victory. Ha- 
ng then comforted Helenus for the loſs of his father, 
e entertained him kindly, and afterwards ſet him at 
berty, and ſent him home to Epirus, 

PLUT. IN VIT. PYRRBO. JUSTIN, lib. xxy, c. 5. 
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When my freed ſoul 10 its bright ſphere ſhall 
Through 5 orbs eternal regions ſpy, 1 


And like the ſun be all one glorious eye. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
WAS yeſterday walking alone, in one of my friend's 
woods, and loſt myſelt in it very agreeably, as I 
Fi Was 


* 
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was running over in my mind the ſeveral amen 
that eſtabliſh the great point, which is the baſis of mor. 
tality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſe. 
cret joys that can ariſe in the heaft of a reaſonable cre, 


ture, vg. the immortality of the ſoul, I conſidercy if q 
thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn. 1-4 

First, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and pam WW 
cularly its immateriality ; which, though not abſolutely WW 
neceſlary to the eternity of its duration, has, I thin 10 
been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. = jo) 

Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, as, par. fur 
ticularly, from its love of exiſtence, its horror of ann. Wor 
hilation, and its hopes of immortality ; with that ſecre ilk 
ſatisfaction whichrit finds in the practice of virtue, an; Want 


that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the commiſſion me: 
of vice. 8 | 

Thirdly, From the nature of the ſupreme Being, Pert 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity, are al 
concerned m this great point. 

But among thele and other excellent arguments fir 
the immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progreſs of the ſoul toits perfection, with 
out a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint 
that I do not remember to have ſeen opened and in- 
proved by others who have written on this ſubject, tho 
it ſeems to me to carry a great weight with it. Hoy 
can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the ſal 
which is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, and « 
receiving new improvements to all eternity, ſhall i 
away into nothing, almoſt as bon as it is created! Ar 
ſuch abilities made for no purpoſe ? A brute arrives 
a point of perfection that he can never paſs: In a ſeꝶ 
years, he has all the endowments he is capable of; at 
vere he to live ten thouſand more, would be the {an 
thing he is at preſent. Were a human ſoul thus'at 
mand in his accompliſhments, were its faculties to 
full blown, and incapable of further enlargement, 
would imagine it might fall away inſenſibly, and d 
at once into a ſtate of annihilation. But can we beben 
a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progreſs of 
provements, and travelling on from perfection bs 

. ectia 
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£-4jon, after having juſt looked abroad into the works 
of its Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of his infi- 
"ite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh at its 
fr{t ſetting out, and in the very beginning of its en- 
iries! 

2 man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only 
ſent into the world to propagate his kind. He provides 
tinſelf with a fucceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt 
to make room for him. He does not ſeem born to en- 
joy life, but to deliver it down to others. This is not 
ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, which are formed for 
our uſe, and can finiſh their buſiaeſs in a ſhort life. The 
flk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs 
and dies. But a man can never have taken in his tull 
meaſure of knowledge, has net time to ſubdue his paſ- 
fions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off the 
lage. Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glo- 
rious creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight 
in the production of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuc}, 
ſhort-lived reaſonable beings? Would he give us ta- 
lents that are not to be exerted? Capacities that are 
not to be gratified? How can we find that wiſdom, 
which ſhines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a nurſery 
for the next, and believing that the ſeveral generations 
of rational creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in 
Inch quick ſucceſſions, are only to receive their firſt 
rudiments of exiſtence here, and afterwards to be 
tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 

may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity ? 
There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion, than this of the 
perpetual progreſs which the foul makes towards the 
perfection of his nature, without ever arriving at a pe- 
rod in it. To look upon the ſoul as going on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider that it is to ſhine for 
erer with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all 
ternity; that it will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it ſomething 
onderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
Y to 
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to the mind of man. Nay, it mult be a. proſpe& plex 
ſing to God himſelf, to ſee his creation for ever beau, 
fying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him by great 
er degrees of reſemblance. 
Methinks this ſingle conſideration of the progress a 
a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to extn. 
guiſh all envy in inferior nature, and ail contempt ig 
ſuperior. That Cherubim which now appears az; 
God to a human ſoul, knows very well that the pericy 
will come about in eternity, when the human fo 
will be as perſect as he himſelf now is; nay, when it 
ſhall look down upon that degree of perfection, as much 
as it now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher nz 
ture ſtill advances, and by that means preſerves the 
diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of beings; but he 
knows, how high ſoever the ſtation is of which be iW"* 
ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the interior nature will à Mill 
length mount up to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame de. vill 
ee of glory. . | 

With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we lock 
into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden ſtores 
of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of 
perfection? We know not yet what we ſhall be, na 
will iz ever enter into the heart of man to conceive 
the #Hry that will be always in reſerve for him. The 
ſoul, conſidered with its Creator, is like one of thoſe 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer to one an6 
ther to all eternity, without a poſſibility of touching it: 
And can there be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to con. 
ſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to hin, 
who is not only the ſtandard of perſection but of happi 
neſs ? . SPECTATOR, 
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LAZY perſon is, of all others, the moſt ina 
pable of pleaſure; a wretch who, ſlumbering u 
a perpetual lethargy, cannot be ſtimulated to action 
or 10nzed from his inſenſibility. He is his own by 

| | en, 
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den, and would fain fly from himſelf, but is not able : 
That eternal inappetency, which he drags about with 
him, aſſumes a thouſand different forms for his own 
.niſhment, and that of others: Now it is laſſitnde— 
te ſeels himſelf dull, heavy, and not able to move ſo 
much as a finger. It is now indiſpoſition—he finds 
himſelf oppreſſed by a diſorder which he cannot define : 
At other times, it is a melancholy, of which he knows 
not the cauſe; and his temper 1s always uneven, ca- 


period 5 
be pricious, and ſplenetic. If his word may be taken, no 
en van was ever ſo ill treated: He lives neglected, ſuffers 


mpitied, and, ſhould he die, would be unlamented by 
the whole circle of his acquaintance, who are ſo deſti- 
tate of compaſſion, as to wiſh he was in the grave. This, 
indeed, would be to wiſh him well: For the gloomy 
habit of his mind, his indolence, and want of exerciſe, 
will ſhortly realize all his imaginary diſorders; and he 
will be to-morrow, if he is not to-day, pale, dejected, 
anguid, and totally debilitated in body and mind. And 
3s life a benefit to thoſe who preſerve it on ſuch condi- 
tions as theſe? Supineneſs and effeminacy have ruined 
more conſtitutions, than exceſſive labour ; and moderate 
xerciſe, far from being deſtructive to health, eſta- 
bliſhes and ſtrengthens it. 


celve | 
Te The activity of our minds, the ſtructure of our bo- 
thoſe es, the vigour and mobility of their organs, and, above 


ul, our continually returning neceſſities, demonſtrates, 
hat the hand which formed us, formed us for a buſy 


—* and active life; and the end for which the Creator de- 
\ hin, iened us is, undoubtedly, the beſt to which we can 
pp ſibly attain. That the neceſſity of labour ought to 


e regarded as a puniſhment, is a mean and ſordid opi- 
ion, invented by the effeminate and lazy: On the 
ontrary, if God had prohibited labour, ſuch prohibi- 
lon might juſtly have been deemed a token of his diſ- 
leaſure; for inaction is a kind of lethargy, equally 
peruictous to the mind and body. 


THEODOSIUS, the Roman Emperor, had been u- 


ng nes when a child, to ſign all the acts which were 
(tion gat to him by his miniſters, without reading them; 


on and 


that he never after ſigned any papers, till he had eithe 


verſal uſe. There is hardly any one perſon without 
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and he was ſo indolent and thoughtleſs, as to continue 
the ſame cuſtom even after he was married. His 

Pulcheria, to apprize him of the evil conſequences thy 
might attend it, cauſed an act to be drawn up, where, py 
by he yielded to her for ever the Empreſs Eudoga à the 
her ſlave. This act the Emperor ſigned, as uſual, Nexo 
without peruſing it, or even enquiring what it cantan. a 
ed. Some ſhort time after, his ſiſter preſented hin = 
with the act, and deſired he would read it. He did; ter 
but was ſo aſhamed of his paſt indolence and negled 


attentively read them himſelf, or was well informeq 
what they contained, Univ. HisT. vol. XVI. 
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I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without quoting the f 
lowing paſſage from the Spectator. 


IDLENESS is ſo general a diſtemper, that I cann 
but imagine a ſpeculation on this ſubject will be of uni 


ſome allay of it; and thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend 1 
more time in an idle uncertainty, Whether ot two afiainWrent 
to begin firſt, than would have been ſufficient to harefſſucee 

ended them both. The occaſion of this ſeems to leon, 
the want of ſorne neceſſary employment, to put the A vi 
Tits in motion, and to awaken them out of their ra. 
thargy. If I had leſs leiſure, I ſhould have more; ture 
I ſhould then find time diſtinguiſhed into portions, ſongs lit 
for buſineſs, and others for the indulging of plealureWpetu 
But now one face of indolence overſpreads the hi in or 
and I have no land-mark to direct myſelf by. Wergaatie 
one's time a little ſtraitened by buſineſs, like water een 
doſed in its banks, it would have ſome determineqiWand 
courſe; but unleſs it be put into ſome channel, it lugWno « 
no current, but becomes a deluge without either ule mea 
motion. | ei 1 mar! 
When Scanderberg, Prince of Epirus, was dead; Hude 
Turks, who had but too often felt the force of his a dare 
in the battles he had won from them, imagined tl g 
rect! 


by wearing a piece of his bones near their hearts, if 


ſhould be animated with a yigour and force like wy 
yu 
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and he was ſo indolent and thoughtleſs, as to continue 
the ſame cuſtom even after he was married. His ſiſter 
Pulcheria, to apprize him of the evil conſequences thy 
might attend it, cauſed an act to be drawn up, Where: 
by he yielded to her for ever the Empreſs Eudoga x 
her ſlave. This act the Emperor ſigned, as uſu 
without peruſing it, or even enquiring what it cantain. 
ed. Some ſhort time after, his ſiſter preſented hin 
with the act, and deſired he would read it. He did; 
but was ſo aſhamed of his paſt indolence and negled, 
that he never after ſigned any papers, till he had eith 
attentively read them himſelf, or was well informe: 


what they contained, Univ. HisT. vol. XVI. Pace 

7 defir 

I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without quoting the fol!'"* ! 

lowing paſſage from the Spectator. als 

| js in 

IDLENESS is ſo general a diſtemper, that I cannafiWulef 

but imagine a ſpeculation on this ſubject will be of uni- ¶ tuti 

verſal uſe. There is hardly any one perſon without give 

ſome allay of it; and thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend | 

more time in an idle uncertainty, Whether ot two aflaiWrent 

to begin firſt, than would have been ſufficient to ha ¶ ſuce 

ended them both. The occaſion of this ſeems to bon, 

the want of ſome neceſſary employment, to put the ſpighſ A v 

Tits in motion, and to awaken them out of their re 
thargy. If I had leſs leiſure, I ſhould have more; to ture 

I ſhould then find time diſtinguiſhed into portions, ſom = 

* for buſineſs, and others for the indulging of pleafures i peu 

| But now one face of indolence over{preads the whLb¹gH 0 
| and I have no land- mark to direct myſelf by. Wer e 
one's time a little ſtraitened by buſineſs, like water en de. 

doſed in its banks, it would have ſome determine and 
| courſe; but unleſs it be put into ſome channel, it h 
| no current, but becomes a deluge without either uſe coy me 
| motion. 255 „ n een © ma 
When Scanderberg, Prince of Epirus, was dead tie ule 

Turks, who had but too often felt the force of his an Gar 

| in the battles he had won from them, imagined that | 
| by wearing a piece of his bones near their hearts, il! ar 


ſhould be animated with a yigour and force like ory 
V 0 
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ontinue N nich inſpired him when living. As I am like to be 
lis liter; of little uſe while I live, I am reſolved to do what 
ces tha ood I can after my deceaſe ; and have accordingly or- 
where Nered my bones to be diſpoſed of in this manner, for 
log e good of my countrymen, who are troubled with too 
uſuah exorbitant a degree of fire. All fox-hunters, upon 
-antainWhyearing me, would, in a ſhort time, be brought to en- 
ed him ure their beds in a morning, and perhaps even quit 
le did;Mhem with regret at ten: Inſtead of hurrying away to 
1eglect Wteaze a poor animal, and run away from their own 


J eith 


formed 
XVI. 


thoughts, a chair or a chariot would be thought the 
moſt deſirable means of performing a remove from one 
lace to another. I ſhould be a cure for the unnatural 
defire of John Trott for dancing, and a ſpeciſic to leſſen 
the inclination Mrs Fridget has to motion, and cauſe her 
always to give her approbation to the preſent place ſhe 
z in. In fine, no Egyptian mummy was ever half ſo 
uſeful in phyſic, as I ſhould be to theſe feveriſh conſti- 
tutions, to repreſs theſe violent ſallies of youth, and to 
give each action its proper weight and repoſe. 

can ſtifle any violent inclination, and oppoſe a tor- 
rent of anger, or the ſolicitations of revenge, with 
ſuccels. But indolence is a ſtream which flows flowly 
on, but yet undermines the foundation of every virtue. 
A vice of a more lively nature were a more detireable 
tyrant, than this ruſt of the mind, which gives a tinc- 
ture of its nature to every action of one's life. It were 
3 little hazard to be toſt in a ſtorm, as to lie thus per- 
petually becalmed : And it is to no purpoſe to have with- 
in one the ſeeds of a thouſand good qualities, if we want 
the vigour and refolution neceſſary for the exerting 
them. Death brings all perſons back to an equality ; 
and this image of it, this ſlumber of the mind, leaves 
no difference between the greateſt genius and the 
meaneſt underſtanding: A faculty of doing things re- 
markably praiſe-worthy thus concealed, is of no more 
ule to the owner, than a heap of gold to the man who 
dares not ule it. 
| that To-morrow is ſtill the fatal time when all is to be 
they rectifed: To-morrow comes, it goes, and till I pleaſe 
o than myſelf with the ſhadow, whilſt I loſe the reality; un- 
whic . mindfu} 
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mindful that the preſent time alone is ours, the fit 
is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can only l 
(as parents in their children) in the actions it has yr 
duced. | 
The time we live ought not to be computed by ti 
number of years, but by the uſe which has been may 
of it; thus it is not the extent of ground, but the yen 
ly rent, which gives the value to the eſtate. Wretg 
ed and thoughtleſs creatures, in the only place when 
covetouſneſs were a virtue, we turn prodigals! 
thing lies upon our hands with ſuch uneaſineſs, nor h 
there been ſo many devices for any one thing, as 
make it flide away imperceptibly, and to no purpoſ 
A ſhilling ſhall be hoarded up with care, whilit t 
which is above the price of an eſtate, is flung ag 
with diſregard and contempt. There is nothing noy 
a-days ſo much avoided, as a ſolicitous improveme 
of every part of time; it is a report muſt be ſhun 
as one tenders the name of awit and a fine genius, a 
as one fears the dreadful character of a laborious plu 
der: But notwithſtanding this, the greateſt wits ay 
age has produced, thought far otherwiſe ; for whoc 
think, either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt any rep 
tion, by their continual pains -both in overcoming tie 
defects, and improving the gifts of nature. All are a 
quainted with the labour and afhduity with which Tu 
ly acquired his eloquence. Seneca, in his letters 
Lucelius, aſſures him, there was not a day in which i 
did not either write ſomething, or read and epitomif 
ſome good author; and I remember Pliny, in one 
his letters, where he gives an account of the varia 
methods he uſed to fill up every vacancy of time, 
ſeveral employments which he enumerates ; ſometin 
ſays he, I hunt; but even then I carry with me a 
et- book, that whilſt my ſervants are buſied in diſpoſin 
of the nets and other matters, I may be employedi 
ſomething that may be uſetul to me in my ſtudies; all 
that if I miſs of my game, I may at the leaſt bring hon 
ſome af my own thoughts with me, and not have 
mortification of having caught nothing all day. 


* 
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Thus, Sir, you ſee how many examples I recal to 
ind, and what arguments I uſe with myſelf, to regain 
liberty: But as I am afraid it is no ordinary per- 
afion that will be of ſervice, I ſhall expect your 
ughts on this ſubject, with the greateſt impatience, 
n mae ecially ſince the good will not be confined to me a- 
© eue, but will be of univerſal uſe. For there are no 
zof amendment, where men are pleaſed with their 
Wenn, and whilſt they think lazineſs is a deſireable cha- 
er: Whether it be that they like the ſtate itſelf, or 
nor Mt they think it gives them a new luſtre, when they 
exert themſelves, ſeemingly tobe able to do that With- 
t labour and application, which others attain to but 
th the greateſt diligence. _ | 
8 ay SIMON SLOW. , 
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| OVE labour: If you do not want it for food, yon 
ng may for phyſic. He is idle that might be better 
ployed, The idle man is more perplexed what to 
than the induſtrious in doing what he ought. There 
e but few who know how to be idle and innocent. 
doing nothing, we learn to do ill. 

The ordinary manner of ſpending their time, is the 
ly way of judging of any one's inclination and ge- 


= LYSANDER, the famous Lacedemonian general, 
— wing brought magnificent preſents to Cyrus, the 


punger ſon of Darius, King of Perſia, that young 
nce, who piqued himſelf more upon his integrity 
Id politeneſs, than nobility and grandeur, pleaſed 
mſelf with conducting in perſon ſo illuſtrious a gueſt 
rough his gardens, and to make him obſerve the va- 
dus beauties: of them. Lyſander, ſtruck with ſo fine 


proſpect, admired the manner in which the ſeveral 
parts 
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parts were laid out; the height and projection of iu 
trees; the neatneſs and diſpoſition of the walks; ty 
abundance of fruits, planted with an art which hy 
known how to unite the uſeful with the agreeable 
the beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety 
flowers, exhaling odours univerſally throughout the 
delightful ſcene. Every thing charms and tranſpory 
« me in this place,” ſaid Lyſander, addrefling him 
to Cyrus; © but what ſtrikes me moſt, is the exquiſt 
« taſte, and elegant induſtry of the perſon, who die 
ce the plan of the ſeveral parts of this ron; and pays 
« it the fine order, wonderful diſpoſition, and hapy 
« neſs of ſymmetry, which I cannot ſufficiently a 
% mire.” Cyrus, infinitely pleafed with this diſcourk 
replied, “It was I that drew the plan, and entirch 
% marked it out; and not only that, many of the tres 
« which you ſee, were planted with my own hands' 
«© What!” replied Lyſander, viewing him from hen 
to foot, “ is it poſſible, with theſe purple robes ant 
« ſplendid veſtments, thoſe ſtrings of jewels and bra 
« lets of gold, thoſe buſkins ſo richly embroidered, tht 
«« you could play the gardener, and employ your roj 
« hands in planting trees?” Does that furpri 
« you,” ſaid Cyrus: “I proteſt, with the utmoſt {i 
c cerity, that when my health admits, I never fit do 
« to table, without having made myſelf ſweat wife 
« ſome fatigue or other, either in military exerciſ 
„ rural labour, or ſome other toilſome employmen 
% to which I apply with pleaſure, and without ſparig 
« myſelf.” Lyſander was amazed at this diſcourl 
and preſſing him by the hand, Cyrus,” ſaid he, * yt 
« are truly happy, and deſerve your high fortune, 


«& cauſe you unite it with virtue.“ ; 

C1c. DE SENECT, 3 
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THE character of King Edward the Elder, in pi 
vate life, not only deſerves praiſe, but calls for imits 
tion. The education of his children peculiarly eng- 
ed his care, and was conducted by a plan that U 
commendable as it is ſingular. His daughters were 
ſtructed, at their leiſure hours, in all thoſe branches 

learnu 
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of te earning which were proper to adorn their minds: 
3; tend at other times exercifed their diſtaff, and em- 
ich E ioyed themſelves at their needles. And this was ſo 
eeable r from diſparaging them in the eyes of the other ſex, 
iety dat it ſtrongly recommended them to the eſteem even 
ut ter foreign potentates; and four of his daughters were 
pom narried to foreign Princes, Kings, and Emperors. His 
himſ ons were ſo inured to ſtudy, that, like Plato's philoſo- 
cquiſa ners, they were maſters of every uſeful ſcience, and 
0 det to aſſume the reins of government with dignity 
d gan nd applauſe. | . 

| HisT. ENGL. Reign of Edw. Elder. 
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my INGRATITUDE. 


* NGRATITU DE is a crime ſo ſhameful, that there 
| never was a man found that would own himſelf 

Tr roi uilty of it. ; 

urprik The ungrateful are neither fit to ſerve the gods, 

oft u heir country, nor their friends. 

t dom Ingratitude perverts all the meaſures of religion and 

t wü ociety, by making it dangerous to be charitable and 

ere vod natured: However, it is better to expoſe our- 


ymen elves to ingratitude, than to be wanting to the diſ- 
eſſed. 


cou Great minds, like Heaven, are pleas'd with doing 
good ; | 
ae, Though the ungrateful ſubjects of their favours 

Are barren in return. — 


A MACEDONIAN ſoldier had, in many inſtances, 
liſtinguiſned himſelf by extraordmary acts of valour, 
nic and had received many marks of Philip's favour and 
pprobation. On ſome occaſion, he embarked on 
t is board a veſſel, which was wrecked by a violent ſtorm, 
re and he himſelf caſt on ſhore, helpleſs, naked, and 
he: M arcel7 with the appearance of life. One af the 

| ame 
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ſame country, whoſe lands lay contiguous to the (4 
came opportunely to be witneſs of his diſtreſs, 2 
with the utmoſt humanity and concern, flew to the x 
lief of the unhappy ſtranger. He bore him ty 
houſe, laid him in his bed, revived, cheriſhed, z 


eſt 1 


H ho 


* 


for forty days, ſupplied him freely with all the; 1 
ceſſaries and conveniencies which his languiſhing cn 
dition could require. The ſoldier, thus happily rail z7; 
cued from death, was inceſſant in the warmeſt «ii , 


preſſions of gratitude to his benefactor, aſſured h 
of his intereſt with the King, and of his power and g 
ſolution of obtaining for him, from the royal bouy 
the noble returns which ſuch extraordinary benen 
lence had merited.. He was now completely rec + . 
ed, and his kind hoſt ſupplied him with money to py id 11 
ſue his journey. Some time after, he preſented h 
ſelf before the King, he recounted his misfortun 
magnified his ſervices; and this inhuman wretch, yl 
had looked with an eye of envy on the poſſeſſionst 
the man who had preſerved his life, was now ſo aby 


doned to all ſenſe of gratitude, as to requeſt that ly” 
| King would beſtow upon him the houſe and H! 
where he had been ſo kindly and tenderly entertained" fe 
Unhappily Philip, without examination, inconſideru pre 
ly and precipitately granted his infamous requeſt; Me 
this ſoldier now returned to his preſerver, and repii jour 
his goodneſs, by driving him from his ſettlement, Muell 
taking immediate poſſeſſion of all the fruits of his hoi true 
induſtry. The poor man, ſtung with this inſtance lich 
unparalleled ingratitude and inſenſibility, boldly de bin 
mined, inſtead of ſubmitting to his wrong, to ſeek Hndre 
lief; and, in a letter addreſſed to Philip, repreſem untie 
his own and the ſoldier's conduct, in a lively and af it is 
ing manner. The King was fired with indignatiaiſee, 
He ordered juſtice ſhould be inſtantly done; that rat 
poſſeſſions ſhould be immediately reſtored to the M One 
whoſe charitable offices had been thus horridly rep emſe 
and having ſeized his ſoldier, cauſed theſe words toglſÞdall: 
branded on his forehead, The ungrateful gueſt ; a dy jour: 
racter infamous in every age, and among all nat Hea 
but particularly among the Greeks, who, from the e entr 
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eſt times, were moſt jealouſſy obſer vant of the laws 
f hoſpitality. 
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DERVISE, venerable by his age, fell ill in the 
houſe of a woman who had been long a widow, 
id lived in extreme poverty in the ſuburbs ot Balfora. 
le was ſo touched with the care and zeal witli which 
e had aſſiſted him, that, at his departure, he {aid"to 
xr, I have remarked, that you lave wherewith to 


1 WI © 

* bliſt alone, but that you have not ſubſiſtence enough 
* ſhare it with your only ſon, the young Abdallah. If 
hat Mou will truſt him to my care, I will endeayour to ac- 


owledge, in his perſon, the obligations I have to 
pu for your care of me. The good woman received 
; propoſal with joy; and the Derviſe departed with 
e young man, advertiſing her, that they muſt perform 
journey which would laſt near two years. As they 
avelled, he kept him in affluence, gave him excellent 
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pw ſtructions, cured him of a dangerous diſeaſe with 
ance nich he was attacked; in fine, he took the ſame care 
dete him, as if he had been his own ſon. Abdallah a 


ndred times teſtified his gratitude to him for all his 
punties ; but the old man always an{wered, © My ſon, 
it is by actions that gratitude is proved; we ſhall 
nation ſee, in a proper time and place, whether you are ſo 
= Zratcful as you pretend.“ 

One day, as they continued their travels, they found 
emſelves in a ſolitary place, and the Derviſe {aid to 
bdallah, „My ſon, we are now at the end of our 
journey; I ſhall employ my prayers to obtain from 
Heaven, that the earth may open, and make an 
entrance wide enough to permit thee to deſcend in- 
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he was filling his veſt and his boſom with gold an, 
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« to a place, where thou wilt find one cf the greateſ 
« treaſures that the earth incloſes in her bowels, Hat 
ce thou courage to deſcend into this ſubterraneon 
4 yault?”” continued he. Abdallah ſwore to him, le 
might depend upon his obedience and zeal. Then the 
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Derviſe lighted a ſmall fire, into which he cait a h 
fame; he read and prayed for ſome moments, jv of t 
which the earth opened, and the Derviſe ſaid to nm AY 
Thou mayeſt now enter, my dear Abdallah; remem bon 
«© ber that it is in thy power to do me a great ſervice ¶ ou 
and that this is, perhaps, the only opportunity th on 
« canit ever have of teſtifying to me, that thou art ride. 
cc ungrateful: Do not let thyſelf be dazzled by all te bim, 
« riches that thou wilt find there; think only of ſeizig ble 
«© upon an iron candleſtick with twelve branche hie 
«© which thou wilt find cloſe to a door; that is abo ne! 
ce lutely neceſſary to me; come up immediately ek 
bring it to me.“ Abdallah promiſed every thing they 
and deſcended boldly into the vault. But fcrgettinglliſhud 
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what had been expreſsly recommended to him, whill 


jewels, which this ſabterraneous vault incloſed in pr, 
digions lcaps, the opening by which he had entered 
cloſed of itſelf, He had, however, preſence of min 
enough to ſeize upon the iron candleſtick, which the 
Derviie had ſo ſtrongly recommended to him; and tho 
rhe ſituation he was in was very terrible, he did nota 
bandon himſelf to deſpair; and thinking only in wh 
manner he ſhiould get ot of a place which might be 
come his grave, he apprehended, that the vault ha 
cloſed only becauſe he had not followed the order d 
the Dervile; he recalled to his memory the care ant 
goodneſs he had loaded him with; reproached himſel 
with his ingratitude, and finiſhed his meditation, 
humbling himſelf before God. At length, after wi 
pains and inquietnde, he was fortunate enough to fin 
a narrow paſſage which led him out of this obſcure 
cave; though it was not till he had follovred it a conl 
derable way, that he perceived a {mall opening cover 
ed with briars and thorns, through which he returned 
to the light of the ſun, He looked on all ſides, to ef 
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reatet;r be could perceive the Derviſe, but in vain; he de- 
Hall Goned to deliver him the iron candleſtick he ſo much 


wiſhed for, and formed a deſign of quitting him, being 
rich enough with What he had taken out of the cavern, 
to live in affluence without his aſtiſtance. : 
Not perceiving the Derviie, nor remembering an 
of the places through which he had paſſed, he went on 
25 fortune had directed him, and was extremely a- 
ſonilaed to find himſelf oppoſite to his mother's 
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ervie houſe, which he imagined he was at a great diſtance 
y tho rom. She immediately enquired after the holy Der- 
art na rie. Abdallah told her frankly what had happened to 
all tie im, and the danger be had run to ſatisfy his unreaſon- 
ezine ble deſires; he afterwards ſhewed her the riches with 


nchesWMWwhich he was loaded. His mother concluded, upon 


abe fight cf them, that the Derviſe only deſigned to 
ly anWWnzke trial of his courage and his obedience, and that 
thing they ought to make uſe of the happineſs which fortune 


getting ed preſented to them; adding, that doubtleſs ſuch 
vas the intention of the holy Derviſe. Whilſt they 
ontemplated upon theſe treaſures with avidity ; whilit 
hey were dazzled with the luſtre of them, and formed 
r thouſand projects in conſequence of them, they all 
aniſhed away before their eyes. It was then that 
\bdallah ſincerely reproached himſelf with his ingrati- 
ude and diſobedience; and, perceiving that rhe iron 
andleſtick had reſiſted the inchantment, or rather the 
uſt punihment which thoſe deſerve who do not exe- 
ute what they promiſe, he ſaid, proſtrating himſelf, 
What has happened to me is juſt; I have loſt what 
* I had no deſign to reſtore, and the candleſtick which 
intended to deliver to rhe Derviſe, remains with 
me: It is a proof, that it rightly belongs to him, 
and that the reſt was unjuſtly acquired. As he fi- 
med theſe words, he placed the candleſtick in the 
dit of their little houſe. 

When the night was come, without reflecting upon 
5 he placed the light in this candleſtick. Immediate- 
they ſaw a Derviſe appear, who turned round for 
n hour, and diſappeared, after having thrown them 
alper. This candleſtick had twelve branches. Ab- 
| Q 2 dallah, 
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dallah, who was meditating all the day upon what le 
had ſeen the night before, was willing to know why 
would happen the next night, if he put a light in ead 
of them; he did fo, and twelve Derviſes appeared thy 
inſtant; they turned round alſo for an hour, and ex 
of them threw an aſper, as they diſappeared. He re. 
peated every day the ſame ceremony, which had 2 
ways the ſame ſueceſe, but he never could make it fue. 
ceed more than once in twenty-four hours. This tri. 
ling fum was enough to make his mother and himſ:| 
ſubſiſt tolerably : There was a time when they won 
have deſired no more to be happy; but it was nat con- 
ſiderable enongh to change their fortune: It is alway 
dangerous for the imagination to be fixed upon the ide: 
of riches. The ſight of what he believed he ſhould 
poſſeſs; the projects he had ſormed for the employ. 
ment of it; all theſe things had leſt ſuch profound tra. 
ces in the mind of Abdallah, that nothing could efface 
them. Therefore, ſeeing the {mall advantage he dre 
from the candleſtick, he reſolved to carry it backt 
the Derviſe, in-. hopes that he might obtain of him the 
treaſure he had ſeen, or at leaſt find again the riches 
which had vaniſhed from their fight, by reſtoring t 
him a thing for which he teſtihed fo earneſt a deſit 
He was ſo fortunate as to remember his name, and tht 
of the city where he inhabited. He departed thereto 
immediately for Magrebi, carrying with him his can 
dleſtick, which he lighted every night, and by tha 
means furniſhed himſelf with what was neceſſary u 
the road, without being obliged to implore the aſliſtand 

and compaſſion of the. faithful. When he arrived 4 
Magrebi, his firſt care was to enquire in what houle 
or in what convent Abounadar ladged ; he was fo ve 
known, that every body told him his habitation. E 
repaired thither directly, and found fiſty porters wit 
kept the gate of his houſe, having each a ſtaff with 
head of gold in their hands: The court of this palad 
was filled with ſlaves and domeſtics; in fine, the rel 
dence of a Prince could not expole to view greal 
8 magnificence. Abdallah, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment an 
admiration, feared to proceed. Certainly, thougiti 
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7 either explained myſelf wrong, or thoſe to whom I 
.ddrefſed myſelf, deſigned to make a jeſt of me, be- 
--iſe I was a ſtranger; this is not the habitation of a 
Nerviſe, it is that of a King. He was in this embar- 
raſſnent, when a man approached him, and ſaid to 
him, © Abdallah, thou art welcome; my maſter Abou- 
« radar has long expected thee,” He then conducted 
lim to an agreeable and magnificent pavilion, where 
the Derviſe was ſeated. Abdallah, ſtruck with the 
riches which he beheld cn all ſides, would have prof- 
trated himſelf at his feet, but Abounadar prevented 
him, and interrupted him, when he would have made 
merit of the candleſtick, which he preſented to him. 
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oui Thou art but an ungrateful wretch, {aid he to him; 
aha , 

np Doſt thou imagine thou canſt impoſe upon me? I am 


not ignorant of any one of thy thoughts; and if thou 


1d tra- nn l 
effacel “ hadſt known the value of this candleſtick, thou 
dreyb wouldit never have brought it to me; I wil make 
ack u thee ſenſible of its true ute.” Immediately he pla- 


ced a light in Nach of its branches; and when the twelve 
Derviſes had turned round for ſome time, Abounadar 
gave each of them a blow with a cane, and in a mo- 
ment they were converted into twelve heaps of ſe- 
quins, diamonds, and other precious ſtones. © This,“ 
ſaid he, “ is the proper uſe * be made of this marvel- 
« lous candleitick. As to , I never deſired it, but 
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refore 


is cn 
ho place it in my cabinet, as a taliſman compoied by 
ary “ # lage whom I revere, and am pleaſed to expoie it 


« ſometimes to thoſe who come to viſit me: And, to 
prove to thee,” added he, “ that curioſity was the 
* only occaſion of my ſearch for it, here are the keys 
Hol my magazines, open them, and thou ſhalt judge 
* of my riches; thou ſhalt tell me, whether the moſt 
* inſatiable miſer weuld net me ſatisfied with them.“ 
Abdallah obeyed him, and examined twelve magazines 
of great extent, {a ſull of all manner of riches, that he 
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e reh could not diſtinguiſh what merited his admiration molt ; 
rea tdey ail deſerved it, and produced new deſires. The 
nt u regret ol! aving reſtored the candleſtick, and that of 


not having found out the uſe of it, pierced the heart of 
Abdallah. Abounadar ſeemed not to perceive it; on 
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the contrary, he loaded him with careſſes, kept hin 
Tome days in his houſe, and commanded him to be 
treated as himſelf, When he was at the eve of the 
day which he had fixed for his departure, he ſaid u 
him, „Abdallah, my 1on, | believe, by what has hap. 
«© pened to thee, thou art corrected of the friohtful via 


6 of ingratitude; however, I owe thee a mark of n V 
« affection, for having undertaken ſo long a journe; d 
« with a view of bringing me the thing I had deſire bern 
thou mayſt depart, I ſhall detain thee no long lle 
Thou ſhalt find to-morrow, at the gate of my palace at h 
« one of my horſes to carry thee; I make thee a te nic 
« ſent of it, as well as of a flave who ſhall conduct te vas 
&« to thy houfe; and two camels loaded with gold min m. 
«« jewels, which thou ſhalt chuſe thyſelf out of my tre patie 
« ſures. Abdallah ſaid to him all that a heart ſenſ place 
ble to avarice could expreſs, when its paſſion was tel 
tisſied, and went to lie down till the morning arrived blow 


which was fixed for his departure. be fa 

During the night, he was ſtill agitated, without b reme 
ing able to think of any thing but the candleſtick, ue 
what it had produced. « had it, {aid he, 6 ſo long tion, 
« in my power; Abounadar, without me, had ne of be 
« been the poſſeſſor of it: What riiks did I not run i bene 
ic the ſubterraneous vault? Why does he now poll 
«© this treaſure of treaſures? Becauſe I had the probit 
« or rather the folly, to bring it back to him: He yr 
« fits by my labours, and the danger I have incum 


« in ſo long a journey. And what does he given TI 
« in return? Two camels loaded with gold and je ve d 
4 jn one moment the candleſtick will furniſh him wit haps 
« ten times as much. It is Abounadar who is ungrataccon 
« ful: What wrong ſhall I do him in taking this caWdacio 
« dleſtick? None, certainly; for he is rich: And wiaWbeing 
« do I poſſeſs?” Theſe ideas determined Jum, eyes 


length, to make all poſſible attempts to ſeize upon ti 
candleſtick. The thing was not difficult, Abounat 
having truſted him with the keys of his magazine 
He knew where the candleſtick was placed; he ſein 
upon it, hid it in the bottom of one of the {acks, wi 


be filled with pieces of gold and other riches which 
| x 
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was allowed to take, and loaded it, as well as the reſt, 
ypon his camels. He had no other eagerneſs now 
than for his departure; and, after having haſtily bid 


t hin 
to be 
of the 


aid dien to the generous Abounadar, he delivered him 
5 hay his keys, and departed with his horſe, his flave, and 
il viel to camels. | 

of my When he was ſome days journey from Balfora, he 


urney 
ellred 
onger 


ſold his flave, reſolving not to have a witneſs of his 
former poverty, nor ot the ſource of his preſent riches. 
He bought another, . and arrived without any obſtacle 


palace at his mother's, whom he would ſcarce look upon, ſo 
a pre nuch was he taken up with his treaſure. His firſt care 
ct thee was to place the loads of his camels and the candleſtick 
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in the moſt private room of the houſe; and, in his im- 
patience to teed his eyes with his great opulence, he 
placed lights immediately in the candleſtick : The 
twelve Derviſes appearing, he gave each of them a 
blow with a cane with all his ftrength, leſt he ſhould 
be failing in the laws of the taliſman: But he had not 
remarked, that Abounadar, when he ſtruck them, had 
the cane in his left hand. Abdallah, by a natural mo- 
tion, made uſe of his right; and the Derviſes, inſtead 
of becoming heaps of riches, immediately drew, from 
beneath their robes, each a formidable club, with which 
they ſtruck him ſo hard and fo long, that they left him 
almoſt dead, and diſappeared, carrying wi cum all 
his treaſure, the camels, the horſe, the flaye, and the 
candleſtick. 

Thus was Abdallah puniſhed by poverty, and almoſt 
by death, for his unreaſonable ambition, which per- 
haps might have been pardonable, if it had not been 
accompanied by an ingratitude as wicked as it was au- 
dacious, ſince he had not ſo much as the reſource of 
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d uu being able to conceal his perfidies from the too piercing 
um, eyes of his benefactor, 
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„ js a ſmall matter in itſelf, but a great one as it re 
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IDELITY and truth are the ſoundation of Juſtice, WM der 
As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute of the divine wh 
nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our ability is the glory car 


No man is wiſe or ſafe, but he that is honeſt, 


Of all the virtues juſtice is the beſt; 
Valonr without it is a common peſt. 
Pyrates and thieves, too oft with courage grac'd, 
Shew us how ill that virtue may be plac'd. 


*Tis our complexion makes us chaſte and brave; * 
Juſtice from reaſon and from Heaven we have: * 
All other virtues dwell but in the blood; z l 
This in the foul, and gives the name of good. - 
NOUSCHIRVAN, the Perſian King, having been A 
out a hunting, and deſirous of eating ſome of the ver _ 
ſon in the ficld, ſeveral of his attendants went to Mart 
neighbouring village, and took away a quantity of ne; 
to ſeaſon it. The King, ſuſpecting how they had ag 
ed, ordered that they ſtould immediately go and pay... 
for it: Ihen, turning to his attendants, he ſaid,“ Ilie ., 


« gards me: For a King ought ever to be juſt, hecank 
& he is an example to his ſubjects; and if he ſwerre 
& in trifles, they will become diſſolute. If I can 
& make all my people juit in the ſmalleſt things, I ca 


« at leaſt, ſhew them it is poſſible to be ſo.“ 
UNIV. His, 
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CAMBYSES, King of Perſia, was remarkable a 
the ſeverity of his government, and his inexorable re 
gard to juſtice, This Prince had a particular favourite 
whom he made a judge ; and this judge reckoned lim 
{elf 1o ſecure in the credit he had with his maſter, ta 
without any more ado, cauſes were bought and ſul 


IU r 


in the courts of judicature, as openly as proviſions in 
me market. But when Cambyſes was informed of 
theſe proceedings, enraged to find his friendſhip ſo un- 

atefully abuſed, the honour of his government proſti- 
muted, and the liberty and property of his ſubjects ſa- 
crifced to the avarice of this wretched minion, he or- 


SSH 


uſtice WM {ered him to be ſeized, and publicly, degraded ; after 
divine which, he commanded his ſkin to be {tripped over his 
glory ers, and the ſeat of judgement to be covered with it, 


5 2 warning to others. At the ſame time, to convince 
the world that this ſeverity proceeded only from the 
pye of juſtice, he permitted the ſon to ſucceed his father 
in the honours and office of prime miniſter. 

HisT. COLLECT. vol. II. 


WHEN Charles Duke of Burgundy, ſirnamed the 

Bild, reigned over ſpacious dominions, now ſwallow- 

ed up by the power of France, he heaped many fa- 

yours and honours upon Claudius Rhynſault, a German, 

who had ſerved him in his wars againſt the inſults of 

tis neighbours. The Prince himſelf was a perſon of ſin- 

g been gular humanity and juſtice, and being prepoſſeſſed in 
4 [3 favour of Rhynſault, upon the deceaſe of the governor 


of the chief town of Zealand, gave him that command. 
He was not long ſeated in that government, before he 
eaſt his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquiſite 
beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy merchant 
of the city, under his protection and government. 
Mynſault was a man of a warm conſtitution, and vio- 
ent inchnation to women. He knew what it was to 
enjoy the ſatisfactions which are reaped from the poſ- 
ſeſion of beauty; but was an utter ſtranger to the de- 
cencies, honours, and delicacies, that attend the paſ- 
lon towards them in elegant minds. He could with 
lis tongue utter a paſſion with which his heart was 
wholly untouched. In ſhort, he was one of thoſe bru- 
tal minds which can be gratified with the violation of 
innocence and beauty, without the leaſt pity, paſſion, 
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Rhynſault, being reſolved to accompliſh his Will on 
the wife of Danvelt, left no arts untried to get into z 
familiarity at her houſe; but ſhe knew his charadter 
and diſpoſition too well, not to ſhun all occaſions thy 
might enſnare her into his converſation. The Cover. 
nor, deſpairing of ſucceſs by ordinary means, appre. 
hended and imprifoned her huſband, under pretente 
of an information, that he was guilty of a correſpoyg. 
ence with the enemies of the Duke, to betray the tow 
into their poſſeſſion. This deſign had its deſired effect; 
and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day be. 
fore that which was appointed for his execution, pre, 
ſented herſelf in the hall of the governor's houſe ; and, 
as he paſſed through the apartment, threw herſelf x 
his feet, and, holding his knees, beſeeched his mercy, 
Rhynſault beheld her with a diſſembled ſatisſaQion; 
and, aſſuming an air of thought and authority, he hid 
her riſe, and told her, ſhe muſt follow him to his cloſet; 
and, aſking her, whether ſhe knew the hand of the 
letter he pulled out of his pocket? went from her, lea. 
ving this admonition aloud: © If you will fave you 
« huſband, you muſt give me an account of all ya 
% know, without prevarication; for every body is 
« ſatisfied, that he is too fond of you to be able to 
* hide from you the names of the reſt of the conſpir- 
« tors, or any other particulars whatſoever,” HeWono 
went to his cloſet, and ſoon after the lady was ſent fir 
to an audience, The ſervant knew his diſtance, when 
matters of ſtate were to be debated; and the poyer- 
nor, laying alide the air with which he had appeared 
in public, began to be the ſupplicant, and to rally at 
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affliction which it was in her power eaſily to remove. Huge 
She eaſily perceived his intention, and, bathed in tears, Hit c: 
began to deprecate ſo wicked a deſign. Luſt, like an-W oil 
bition, takes all the faculties of the mind and body into iter: 
its ſervice and ſubjection. Her becoming tears, bord 
honeſt anguiſh, the wringing of her hands, and theWzo!, 


It; 
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flict 
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many changes of her poſture and figure, in the vebe. 
mence of ſpeaking, were but ſo many attitudes 1 
which he beheld her beauty, and farther incentives! 
his defire, All humanity was loſt in that one opp 
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ill oo nd he Gonified to her, in ſo many plain terms, that he 
ito a vas unhappy till he poſſeſſed her, and nothing leſs 
ater ond be the price of her huſband's life, and ſhe muſt, 
; that efore the following noon, pronounce the death or en- 
over. :-ocment of Danvelt. After this notification, when he 
ppre. xy Sappbira enough diſtracted to make the ſubject of 
tence Meir diſcourſe, to common eyes, appear different from 
pond. hat it was, he called ſervants to conduct her to the 
tow te. Loaded with unſupportable affliftion, ſhe im- 
fect; Whrediatclv repairs to her hutband ; and, having ſignified 
y be. the gaolers, that ſhe had a propoſal to make to her 
pre. uſband from the governor, ſhe was left alone with 
and, im, revealed to him all that had paſſed, and repreſent- 
elf ume endleſs conflict ſhe was in between love to his 
here. Wer ſon, and fidelity to his bed. It is eaſy to imagine 
ion; e harp affliction this honeit pair was in upon ſuch an 
he bid rident, in lives not uſed to any but ordinary occur- 
loſetzences. The man was bridled by ſhame from {peaking 
of the chat his fear prompted upon ſo near an approach of 
r, lev Neath; but let fall words that ſignified to her, he ſhould 
your Wot think her pollnted, though ſhe had not confeſſed to 
Il you that the governor had violated her perſon, ſince he 
ody new her will had no part in the action. She parted 
ible u rom him with this oblique permiſſion, to fave a life he 
ſpir- ad not reſolution enough to reſign for the ſafety of his 
He onour. 
nt ſu e The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
hende governor ; and, being led into a remote apartment, 
z0yer-öbmitted to his deſires. Rhynſault commended her 
earel f barme, claimed a familiarity after what had paſſed be- 
ly u veen them; and, with an air of gaiety, in the lan- 
move. Rage of a gallant, bid her return and take her huſband 
tears, t cf priion : But, continued he, my fair one mult not 
e ame offended, that I have taken care he ſhould not be an 
ly intoFeterruption to our future aſſignations. Theſe laſt 
„ ber ords foreboded what ſhe found when ſhe came to the 
1d theo), her huſband executed by the order of Rhynſault. 
vehe · I It was remarkable, that the woman, who was ſull of 
des 0821s and lamentations during the whole courſe of her 
res iction, uttered neither ſigh nor complaint, but ſtood 
pou ed with grief at this conſummation of her misfortunes. 
| She 
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She betook herſelf to her abode ; and, after having inſch. 
tude paid her devotions to him who is the avenger of inn, 
cence, ſhe repaired privately to court. Her perſon, any 
a certain grandeur of ſorrow, negligent of forms, gan. 
ed her paſſage into the preſence of the Duke her ſoy, 
reign. As ſoon as ſhe came into his preſence, ſhe brgþ 
forth into the following words: © Behcld, O mighty 
„Charles, a wretch weary of life, though it has a. 
<« ways been ſpent with innocence and virtue: It is ny 
© in your power to redreſs my injuries, but it is to x 
“ venge them; and if the protection of the diſtreſſed 
and the puniſhment of oppreſſors, is a taſk worty 
% of a Prince, I bring the Duke of Burgundy ample 
matter for doing honour to his own great name, an 
e wiping infamy off of mine.“ When ſhe had ſpoke 
this, ſhe delivered the Duke a paper, reciting her ſ 
He read it with all the emotion that indignation an 
pity could raiſe in a Prince jealous of his honour, in the 
behaviour of his officers, and the proſperity of his ft 
jects. 
l Upon an appointed day, Rhynſault was ſent for t 
court; and, in the preſence of a ſew of the coun 
confronted by Sapphira. The Prince aſking, «I 
« you know that lady?” Rhynſault, as ſoon as bf 
could recover his ſurpriſe, told the Duke, he woll 
marry her, if his Highneſs would pleaſe to think that 
reparation. The Duke ſeemed contented with this a 
{wer, and ſtood by during the immediate ſolemnizuati 
of the ceremony. At the concluſion of it, he told Rim 
fault, “ Thus far you have done as conſtrained by n 
cc authority: I ſhall not be ſatisfied of your kind nlzy 
6 of her, without you ſign a gift of your whole elta 
6c to her after your deceaſe.” To the performance 
this alſo the Duke was a witneſs. When theſe two at 
were executed, the Duke turned to the lady, and ta 
her, it now remains for me to put you in quiet poſſ 
ſion of what your huſband has ſo bountifully beſtone 
on you, and ordered the immediate execution of Rly! 
fault. 
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loye. 
yy p the care of a ſingle family be burdenſome, if a 
— | man has enough to do to anſwer for himſelf, what a 


eight, what a load, is the charge of a whole realm? 
Is the Sovereign recompenſed for all his fatigues and 
ares, by the proſtrations of courtiers, or the imagina- 
ry pleaſures of kingly power? When 1 think of the 
painful and hazardous paths he is forced to tread, to 
urive at a public tranquillity; when I reflect on the 


© al | 1 . G 
ſpckertremities he is frequently puſhed to, in order to ac- 
ö ſt ampliſh, perhaps, a good end; that he is accountable 


Cod himſelf for the welfare, if not the morality, of 

is people; the good and evil are in his hands, and 

hat ignorance is no excuſe for male- adminiſtration; I 

annot forbear putting this queſtion to myſelf, Would 

for ou reign? Ought a man but merely happy in a private 

5 ondition, to quit it for a throne ? Mult it not be inſup- 
4H ortable, to be born a Monarch! 
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CYRUS, King of Perſia, may juſtly be conſidered as 
ne of the wiſeſt conquerors, and moit accompliſhed 
rinces, to be found in profane hiſtory. He was poſ- 
ſed of all the qualities requiſite to form a great man; 
dom, moderation, courage, magnanimity, noble 
entiments, a wonderful ability in managing men's 
empers, and gaining their affections, a thorough know- 
edge of all the parts of the military art, as far as that 
ge had carried it, a vaſt extent of genius, and capa- 
ity for forming, and an equal ſteadineſs and prudence 
Ir executing the greateſt projects. It is very common 
Ir thoſe heroes who ſhine in the field, and make a fi- 
re in the time of action, to make but a very poor one 
pon other occaſions, and in matters of a different nature, 
Ve are aſtoniſhed to ſee them alone, and without their 
rmies, to find what a difference there is between a 
eneral and a great man; to ſee what low ſentiments 
and 
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and mean things they are capable of in private liſe 


lov they are influenced by jealouſy, and governeg _ 
Intereſt; how diſagreeable and odious they rende i 
themſelves by their haughty deportment and arrogance, il /* 
which they think neceſlary to preſerve their authority ad 
and which only ſerve to make them hated and delpiſcy ” 
Cyrus had none of theſe defects; he appeared always b 
the ſame, that is, always great, even in the moſt in. il "© 
diiterent matters. Being aſſured of his greatneſs, — 
which real merit was the foundation and ſupport, he | 
thought of nothing more, than to render himſelf affalle 
and eaſy of acceſs: And whatever he ſeemed to 1 = 
by his condeſcenſion, was abundantly compenſated by « 
' the cordial affection and ſincere reſpect it procured hin = 
from his people. Never was any Prince a greater mal. . 
ter of the art of inſinuation, ſo nęceſſary tor thoſe that ts 


govern, and yet ſo little underſtood or practiſed, He 
knew perſectly what advantage may reſult from a fi. 
gle word rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, 
from a command tempered with reaſon, from a littl 
praiſe in granting a favour, and from ſoſtening are 
fuſal with expreſſions. of concern and good will, Hi 
hiſtory abounds with beauties of this kind. He wx 
rich in a ſort of wealth which moſt ſovereigns want 
who are poſſeſſed of every thing but faithful friend, 
and whole indigence, in that particular, is conccale 
by the ſplendor and affluence with which they are ſur 
rounded. Cyrus was beloved, becauſe he himſelf he 
a love ſor cthers: For has a man any friends, of doe 
he deſerve to have any, when he himſelf is void « 
triendſnip? Nothing affects us more than to ſee in Xe 
nophon, the manner in which Cyrus lived and conver 
{:d with his friends, always preſerving as much dig 
as was requiſite to keep a due decorum, and yet ink 
nitely removed from that ill-judged haughtineſs, whi 
deprires the great of the moſt innocent and 2 greeable 
pleaſure in lite, that of converſing freely and {octabl 
with perſons of merit, though of an inferior ſtation 
The uſe he made of his friends, may ſerve as a perſed 
-modeb to all perſons in authority. His friends had it 
ceived ſrom lim not only the liberty, but an expieh 
comman 
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lie, eommand to open their minds freely ; and though he 
ied by was much ſuperior to all his officers in underſtanding, 
render vet he never undertook any thing without aſking their 
gance, I zarice: And whatever was to be done, whether it was 
uority, to reform any thing in the government, to make chan- 
{piled es in the army, or to form a new enterpriſe, he 
hang would always have every man ſpear his fentiments, 
a . nd would often make ute of them, to correct his own. 
els, dg 
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PHILIP, King of Macedon, riſing from an enter- 
tainment at which he had fat ſome hours, was addreſſ- 
ed by a woman, who begged him to hear her cauſe. 
He accordingly heard it; and, upon her ſaying ſome 
things not pleaſing to him, he gave ſentence againſt 
her. The woman immediately, but very calinly, re- 
wed, „J appeal.” © How,” fays Philip, “from 
« your King? To whom then?“ © To Philip, when 
« faſting,” returned the woman. The manner m 
which he received this anſwer, would do honour to the 
moſt ſober Prince. He afterwards gave the cauſe a 
ſecond hearing, ſcund the injuſlice of his ſentence, and 
condemned himſelf to make it good. 

PLUT. IN APOPHTH. + 
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LABOUR Ax DP EXERCISE. 


The wiſe, for cure, on exerciſe depend, 
God never made his work for man lo mend. DRYDEN. 


onver- 
"guy ODILY labour is of two kinds, either that which 
1 a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which 


le undergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of them ge- 
nerally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, 
but differs only from ordinary labour, as it riſes from 
mother motive. 

A country lite abounds in both theſe kinds of labour, 
and for that reaſon gives a man a preater* ſtock of 
calth, and conſequently a more perfect enjoyment of 
K 2 himſcll, 
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nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without which the 


which is ſo frequent in men of ſtudions and ſedentary 
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himſelf, than any other way of life, I conſider the 1y, 
dy as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands, or, to uſe a met 
ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and ſtrainers, fitted u of | 
one another after ſo wonderful a manner, as to make: hat 
proper engine for the ſoul to work with. This deſci, ren 
tion does not only comprehend the bowels, bone, F<, 
tendons, velns, neryes, and arteries, but every mu 22 
cle, every ligature, which is a compoſition of fibre; rials 
that are ſo many imperceptible tubes or pipes interwo. ehe 
ven on all ſides with inviſible glands or ſtrainers. o& 
This general idea of a human body, without conſde 
ing it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us ſee how be 
ſolutely necefſary labour is for the right preſeryatinM 
of it. There muſt be frequent motions and agitation, the | 
to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contained in it O's 
as well as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of pipe 1 
and ſtrainers of which it is compeſed, and to give their dk 
ſolid parts a more firm and laſting tone. Labour c E 
exerciſe ferments the kumours, caſt them into they f 


proper channels, throws off redundancies, and hely mh 


not t 


body cannot ſubliſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul act with Tk 


chearfulneſs. 

I might here mention the effects which this has up 
all the taculties of the mind, by keeping the under: 
ſtanding, clear, the imagination untroubled, and reh- 
ning thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary for the proper es. 
ertion of our intellectual faculties, during the preſent 
lai of union between ſoul and body. It is to a ne. 


gle ct in this particular, that we muſt aſcribe the ſpleen, 


tempers, as well as the vapours to which thoſe of tie 
other {ex are fo oiten ſubject, 

Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for at 
well-being, Nature would not have made the body 
ſo proper ſor it, by giving ſuch an activity to the 
limbs, and ſuch a plenacy to every part as neceſſariy 
produce theſe compreſſions, extentions, contortions 
dilations, and all other kinds of motions that are necef 
ſary for the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes ans 
glands as has been before mentioned, And that we mg 
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not want inducements to engage us in ſuch an exerciſe 
f the body as is proper for its welfare, it is ſo ordered, 


the by. 


a More 


tted ty hat nothing valuable can be procured without it. Not 
. t mention riches and honour, even food and raiment 
OY ire not to be come at, without the toil of the hands, 
bones and feat of the brow. Providence furniſhes mate- 
Y mk rials, but expects that we ſhould work them up our- 
wy ſelves. The earth mult be laboured, before it gives 
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i increaſe; and, when it is forced into its ſeveral 
products, how many hands muſt they paſs through be- 
hre they are fit for uſe ? Manufactures, trade, and agri- 
wlure, naturally employ more than nineteen parts of 
we ſpecies in twenty; and as for thoſe who are not 
tliged to labour, by the condition in which they are 
born, they are more miſerable than the reſt of man- 
ligd, unleſs they indulge themſelves in that voluntary 
kbour which goes by the name of exerciſe. 

As I ain a compound of foul and body, I conſider my- 


| = ſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties; and I think 
ch 3 I have not fulfilled the buſineſs of the day, when I do 
dun not thus employ the one in labour and exerciſe, as well 


as the other in contemplation and ſtudy. 
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| OV being the ſympathetic bond of two minds, 
Lit is ia the qualities of the mind; that we muſt 
earch for this ſympathy ; and here the firit and princi- 
pal, and by which we are fo judge of all others, is the 
toe of virtue; ſor there can be no prefent more fatal 
wan a heart that is a ſtranger to virtuous ſentiments, 
ace this cannct be accepted without riſking our. own 
unocence, In an union ſo ſtrict as that of lovers, ſen- 
ments and habits are communicated umperceptibly ; 
uid we are too well informed, by experience, that the 
id are more eaſily caught.than the good. The difor- 
ers of the mind are much more contagious than thoſe 
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198 1 
of the body; its ſpots infect and de file all thoſe who ar 
fo imprudent as to touch, or approach too near, 


CALISTA was young and beautiful, bleſt with au 
uncommon ſhare of folid ſenſe, enlivened by the mz 
ſprightly wit. Agathocles exceeded her very little h 
point of age; he was well made, brave, and prudem. 
He had the good ſortune to be introduced at Calify 
where his looks, wandering indifferently over a bill 
Tiant circle, ſoon diſtinguiſhed and fixed upon her: Bu 
endeavorring to recover himſelf from the ſhort ex a 
which his firit glance produced, he Immediately re. 
proached himielt, as being guilty of rudeneſs and diſie 
gard to the reſt of the company; and this fault he en. 
deavoured to repair, by looking round on other cb 
jects. Vain attempt! they are attracted by an irreft. 
ible charm, and again turned towards Caliſta. He 
blul:ed as well as ne, whilit a ſweet emotion, hitherty 
unfelt, played about his heart, and diſconcerted all his 
looks. They botl became at the ſame time more t. 
mid and more curious. With pleaſure he gazed at Cz 
liſta, and yet could not do it withont trembling : Whill 
ſhe, ſecretly pleaied with this flattering preference, 
looked at him by fiealth. They were boch afraid, but 
eſpecially Caliſta, of being caught by the other in the 
fact, and both were ſo almoit every moment. The 
hour of ſeparation came, and they thought came too 
ſoon, They made painful retlections on the rapidity 


of time. Imagination, however, did not ſuffer a tet 
ſeparatior>to take place: For the image of Caliſta wa 
deeply engraven on the mind of Agathocles, and tis 
lineaments of his perſon were as ſtrongly impreſſed on 
that of Caliſta. "They beth appeared lels cheartu! the 
reft of the day; a lively and intereiting ſemiment, 
whatever it was, employed their minds, which no 2 
muſement could baniſh. It was two days before they 
ſaw each cther again; and thongh, during this inter. 
val, their whole time had been filled up, either by bt 
ſineſs or recreations, they both felt a languid anxtety, 
which rendered every thing inſipid, a void in til 


minds which we want words to define, and of 7 
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they knew not the cauſe; but diſcovered it the very 
(ant at their meeting: For the perfect contentment, 


ſoothing delight, whieh they taſted in the preſence 


| 


0 arg 


he 


ith n Me each other, would not fuffer them t be longer ig- 
e molt MW, orant of the cauſe of their melancholy. Agathocles 
tile in ou: collected himſelf, and aſſumed the courage to ad- 
udent, Mares Caliſta; he accoſted her with the moit polite and 
lit WMobliging expreſſions, and for the firſt time enjoyed the 
a bil. Wzcpiaels of a particular converſation with her. He 
: Bud hitherto feen only her exterior charms: He now 


diſcovered the beauties of the mind, the integrity of 
her heart, the dignity of her ſentiments, and the deli- 
acy of her wit; but what ſtill more delighted him, was 
the ple aſing hope that ſhe did not think him unworthy 
her eſteem. From this time, his vitits became very 
hequent ; in every one of which, he diſcovered ſome 
ew perfection. This is the characteriſtic of real me- 
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therto it; it is a gainer by being laid open to the inſpection 
all bse a judicious eye. A man of underſtanding will ſoon 


ore te diiguſted with the wanton, the fooliſh, and the gid- 
at C. ): But if he has conceived a paſſion for a woman 
\Whilt worthy of himſelf, time, fo far from weakening his 
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ttachment, can only ſerve to increaſe and ſtrengthen 
It, | 
The fixed inclination of Agathocles, made him now 
entible, that what he felt for Caliſta was love, and 
that of the moſt tender and paſhonate kind. This he 


apictyW:ncw ; but Caliſta was ſtill unacquainted with it, or at 
a total icaſt had never learned it from his lips. Love is timo- 
ta wuß ons and diffident: A bold and daring ſuitor, is not the 
nd the Wover of the lady he addreſſes: The only object of his 
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we is pleaſure. At laſt he took the reſolution to lay 
pen his heart to Caliſta, but not in the ſtudied language 
f a romantic paſſion. “ Lovely Caliſta,“ ſaid he, 
ingenuouſly, it is not merely eſteem that engages 
ame to you; but the moſt paſſtorate and tender af- 
' fection. I feel that I cannot live without you. Can 
you, without reluctance, reſolve to make me hap» 
' Py? T have hitherto loved, without offending you, 
this is a tribute which your merit demands; but may 
latter myſelf with the hope, that you will make me 
« {ome 
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c ſome ſmall return?“ A coquette would have aſſeg. 
ed to be diſpleaſed; but Caliſta not only heard her h. 
ver without interruption, but anſwered him wig. 
out ſeverity, and permitted him to hope. Nor did fe 
put his conſtancy to a needleſs trial. The happineſs fu 
which he {ighed, was deferred no longer than was pro. 
per to make the neceſſary preparations. The marriage. 
ſettlements were eaſily adjuited ; for in theſe ſordid h. 
tereſt had no ſhare: This ſolemn contract chiefly con. 
ſiſted in a mutual exchange of hearts, and this waz |, 
ready performed. What will be the lot of this new. 
wedded pair? I will venture to foretel, that it will ie 
the happieſt that mortals can enjoy on earth. No ple 
{ure is comparable to that which aftects the heart; ng 
does any. other affect it with ſuch exquiſite delight, 
the pleaſure of loving, and being beloved. To thi 
tender union of ſouls, we can never apply the weak 
of Democritus, that “ the pleaſure of love is only; 
« thort epilepiy.” He, without doubt, had that {en 
ſual pleaſure in his thought, which is ſo different fra 
love, that the enjoyment may be without the paſſion 
and the paſſion without the enjoyment. Their lon 
will be conſtant. This I dare prophecy, and I kno 
the cauſe : Their paſſion is not ſounded on the dazzling 
charms of beauty; they are both the friends of virtue: 
They love each other on this account; their love, there 
fore, will laſt as long as their virtue, and the continu 
ance of that is ſecured by their union: For nothing ca 
ſecure our perſeverance in the paths of wiſdom ſo ef 
fectually as having inceſſantly a loving and beloved ex 
ample walking before us. Their ſelicity can never be 
diſturbed, unleſs by thoſe diſaſters and misfortune 
from which their mutual tenderneſs cannot fhelte 
them: But ſuppoſing theſe ſhould fall to their ſhares 
they would then only partake of the common lot of mu 
kind. Thoſe who have never taſted the tender delight 
of love are equally expoſed to diſappointment ; and tie 
lover is at leaſt a gainer, with reſpect to thoſe ple: 
ſures which are of great account in the eſtimation of th 
value of life. Add to this, that love will greatly dimini 
the ſenſe of their misfortunes, It has the peculiar vi 
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of rendering the ſufferings of two well-paired hearts 
leſs acute, and their delights more exquiſite. It would 
ſem, as if, by communicating their diſtreſſes, each 
one felt but half their weight: While, on the contra- 
ry, their ſatisfactions are doubled by the participation. 
is a ſquadron of ſoldiers is with more difficulty de- 
feated in proportion to its cloſeneſs, ſo the happy pair 
reſiſt the attacks of trouble and adverſity with ſo much 
the more ſtrength and ſucceſs, as they are firmly u- 
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N love of virtne reverence attends ; 
But ſenſual pleaſure in our ruin ends. 


OSBERT, King of the Northumbrians, returning 
me day from the chace, called at the houſe of Bruen 
rrocard for ſome refreſhment. Brocard, who was a 
jobleman by birth, and ſuperintendant of the ſea-coaſt, 
hanced to be abſent upon duty. His lady, who enter- 
aned the King, being a perſon of great beauty, cap- 
vated the heart of the Monarch, who gave way to. 
be impulſe of a ſudden and impure deſire. After din» 
er, he ſeduced her to a remote apartment, under pre- 
ence of having buſineſs of a ſecret nature, which he 
leſired ſhe would communicate to her huſband. The 
ady, ſuſpecting no ill deſign, retired with the King 
receive his commands. As ſoon as they were alone, 
e confeſled his paſſion, and ardently preſſed her to 
ratify his wiſhes. The lady, ſhocked at ſuch a decla- 
ation, told him plainly, “ That ſhe loved her huſband ; 
and wonld neither diſhonour him, nor proſtitute her 
own perſon, to gratify the greateſt Monarch on 
earth.“ Finding his ſtrongeſt proteſtations, and 
armeſt intreaties, could not ſhake her reſolution, and 
ans fo fayourable an opportunity would never re- 


ern, | 
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turn, he violently raviſhed her. On Brocard's req 

he ſound his wife bathed in tears; and being informs 
of the outrage committed on his honour, repaired it. 
mediately, with a body of his friends and relations, 
court. Surrendering his land and place to the Rig 
his renounced his homage, and declared he would e 
ver hold any thing of him as Lord for the future, Fra 
that time, he devoted his whole attention to revyengs 
He ſpirited up the Bernicians to a revolt, and initig; 
ted them to place Ella on the throne. A blocdy v 
and dreadful carnage, enſued, RaApIx. 
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THA which is ſplendor, ſumptuouſneſs, and mas 
nificence, in people of quality, is, in privat 
men, extravagance, folly, and impertinence, 
Pray what were you made for? (ſays the Emper 
Aurelius) for your pleaſures? Common ſenſe will u 
bear ſo {ſcandalous an anſwer. 


TIERE is a ſingle paſſage in Herodotus, that mig 
ſupply the place of many examples. When Cyrus la 
received an account, that the Lydians had revolt 
from him, he told Cræſus, with a good deal of emotion 
that he had almoſt determined to make them all flares 
Cræſus begged him to pardon them: “ But,” ſays le 
% that they may no more rebel, or be troubleſomet 
„ you, command them to lay aſide their arms, to we 

& long veſts and buſkinz (. e. to vie with each othe 
c in the elegance and richneſs of their dreſs.) Ord 
ce them to {ing and play on the harp, let them dri 
“ and debauch, and you'll ſoon ſee their ſpirits broker 
« and themſelves changed from men to women, | 
« that they will no more rebel, or give you any une 

lineſs;” and the event auſwered the advice. 
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ENGLAND- is now a rich, victorious, polite, and 
Mentific nation. Now, therefore, is the time that we 
aglt to keep a: more than ordinary watchful eye over 
r manners; and eſtabliſh a few needfal reſtraints, to 


* reſerve, as long as we can, ſome degree of induſtry, 
u Wugality, and tortitude alive among us, that tlie day 
ey be late in which we are to fink, for link WE cer- 
yeng zinly ſhall, under our proſperity, as the nations ot paſt 
inte have done before us. 5 


WHAT is this ſubtile ſecret poiſon which thus lurks 
nder the pomp of luxury, and the charins of pleaſure, 
nd is capable of enervating, at the ſame time, both 
e whole ſtrength of the body, and the vigour of the 
ind? It is not very difficult to comprehend, why it 
this terrible effect. When men are accuſtomed to 
{ft and voluptuous life, can they be very fit for un- 
ergoing the fatigues and hardſhips of war? Are they 
raliffed ſor ſuffering the rigour of the ſeaſons, for en- 
ring hunger and thirſt, for paſſing whole nights with- 
t fleep upon occaſion, for going through continnal ex- 
aſe and action, for facing danger, and deſpiſin 

ath? The natural effect of voluptuouſneſs and delica- 
„which are the inſeparable companions of luxury, is 
render them ſubject to a multitude cf ſalſe wants 
d neceſſities, to make their happineſs depend upon a 
orfand trifling conveniencies and ſuperfluities, which 
ey can no longer be Without, and to give them an un- 
atonable fondneſs for lite, on account of a thouſand 
erct ties and engagements that endear it to them; 
d which, by ſtifling in them the great motives of 
ory, of zeal for their Prince, and love for their coun- 
„ render them fearful and cowardly, ard hinder 


[ays It 
{ome tt 
to we 


h oth. | 

Ou em from expoting themſelves to dangers which may 
n du moment deprive them of all thoſe things wherein 
broken place their felicity. | 
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"WAGISTRATE 


FT is not the place that maketh the perſon, but t 
perſon that maketh the place honourable, 


THE young people of Athens, dazzled with the 90 
ry of Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full q. 
wild ambition, after having received for ſome time th 
leflons of the Sophiſts, who promiſed to make ther 
great politicians, conceived themſelves capable of eye 
thing, and aſpired at the higheſt employments, On 
of theſe, named Glauco, had taken it fo ſtrongly int 
his head to enter upon the adminiſtration of public 
Fairs, that none of his friends were able to divert hi 
from a deſign fo little conſiſtent with his age and cap 
city. Socrates, meeting him one day, very gentee 
engaged him in a converſation upon the ſubject, « Yy 
« are deſirous then of a ſhare in the government of th 
< republic, ſaid Socrates. *© True,“ replied Gla 
co. “ You cannot have a more honourable deſign, 
anſwered Socrates: For, if you ſucceed, you yi 
« have it in your power to ſerve your friends efſech 
«« ally, to aggrandize your family, and to extend ti 
« confines of your country. You will make your 
« known not only to Athens, but throughout 
« Greece, and perhaps your renown, like that of Thx 
«* miſtocles, may ſpread abroad among the barbara 
cc nations.” So {mooth and inſinuating a prelude, w 
extremely pleaſing to the young man. He ſtaid wi 
lingly, and the converſation continued. “Since yt 
« defire to be eſteemed and honoured, no doubt yo 
« view is to be uſeful to the public? “ Certainly. 
«© Tell me then, I beſeech you, in the name of tl 
« gods, what is the firſt ſervice you propoſe to ren 
the ſtate?” As Glauco ſeemed at a loſs, and med 
tated upon what he ſhould anſwer, * I preſume,” ct 
tinued Socrates, *\ it is to enrich it, that is to lay, | 

* augmeln 
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& zugment its revenues.“ © My very thought.“ 
« You are well verſed then, undoubtedly, in the reve- 
« nues of the ſtate, and know perfectly to what they 
« mount; you have not failed to make them your 
« particular {tudy, in order that If a fund ſhould hap- 
« pen to fail, by any unforeſeen accident, you might 
« be able to ſupply the deficiency by another,” © I 
Fe proteit,” replied Glauco, © that never entered into 
« my thoughts.” At leaſt, you will tell me, to 
« what the expences of the republic amount; for you 
« muſt know the importance of retrenching ſuch as are 
& ſuperfluous.” © I own,“ ſays Glauco, „I am as 
« little informed in this point as the other.“. You 
« muſt therefore refer your deſign of enriching the 
« ſtate to another time; for it is impoſſible you ſhould 


do it whilit you are unacquainted with its revenues 
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another means which you have not mentioned; a 
« ſtate may be enriched by the ruin of its enemies.“ 
Jou are in the right,“ replied Socrates; “ but that 
depends upon its being the ſtrongeſt, otherwiſe it 
% incurs the danger of loſing what it has. For which 


d Glan a b 5 

* „ reafon, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought 

. to know the forces on both ſides, that if he finds his 
, p 7 k 1.1). CF 

eech own party ſtrongeſt, he may boldly adviſe the war, 


and, if weakeſt, diſſuade the people from underta- 


— hing it. Now, do you know the ſtrength of our re- 
out 1 public, ind that of our enemies, by ſea and land? 
of I Have yn a {tate of them in writing? Be fo kind as 
urban to let me (ee it,” © have it not at preſent,” ſaid 
de, CC. | lee then,” faid Socrates, “ that we ſhall 
taid u vot prefe tly enter into a war, if you are charged 
nce yl with the government; for you have abundance of 
abt youll enquiries to make, and much pains to go through, 
tain. before you will reſolve upon it.“ 

e of le ran over ſeveral other articles, no leſs import- 
o renden, with which Glauco was equally unacquainted, till 
1d mei e brought him to confeſs, how ridiculous thoſe people 


&” COR 
0 lay, | 
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lere, Who have the raſhneſs to intrude into govern- 
ent, without any other preparation for the {ſervice 
t the public, than that of an high eſteem for them- 
{clyes, 


© and expences.” “ But,” {aid Glanco, “ there is {till 
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ſelves, and an immoderate ambition of rifing to the . 
places and dignities. „ Have a care, dear Glauco WW « 
* Socrates, ec leſt a too warm deſire of honours ſho 4 
deceive you into purtuits that may cover you with AN |: 
& ſhame, by ſetting your incapacity and flender abil. 1 
« ties in full light.” Glauco improved from the wil 6 
admonitions of Socrates, and tock time to inform h.. 
{elf, in private, before he ventured to appear in publi 
This is a leſton for all ages, and may be very uſeful un 
perſons in all ſtations and conditions in life. 40 
(6 | 
SAISSAPHSSSUSSSSSESSESSSS 9622, 
| | ſen! 
MAGNANIMITY., I. 
4 0 
AGNANIMIT is ſufficiently defined by ir 
M name; yet we may ſay of it, that it is the go 
ſenſe of pride, and the nobleſt way of acquiring applauls,Mom 
It renders the ſoul ſuperior to the trouble, ditorder, a lee 
emotion, which the appearance of great danger mig iſe 
excite; and it is by this quakty that heroes maintau rea 
their tranquillity, and preſerve the free uſe of their re 
{on, in the moſt ſurpriſing and dreadtul accidents, 

It admires the {ame quality in its enemy; and fame O 
glory, conqueſts, deſire of opportunities to pardon in 
oblige their oppoſers, are what glcw in the minds nean 
the brave. Magnanimity and courage are inſeparablerelt 

| enſe, 

ALEXANDER, notwithſtanding his boundleſs amin th 
tion, was poſſeſſed of many excellent qualities. In Quill: 
very ditficult march, at the head of a {ſmall body oiarac 
Lorie, when he purſued Darins, he met ſome Maefittec 
donians, who were carrying water in goat- ſcins up e © 
mules. Theſe Macedonians, perceiying their Prind ere 
was almoſt parched with thirit, occaſioned by the H leer 
ging heat, the fun being then at the meridian, inne exc 
diately filed 2 helmet with water, and were running of t 

| preſent im with it: Alexander aſking, to whom the f joy, 
were carrying all that water? they replied, * VM tile 


« yyere going to carry it to our children, but do 
S 2 Y 
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he f ft your Majeſty be uneaſy, for if your lite 1s but ſa- 
auch ved, we ſhall get children enough, in caſe we ſhould 


« loſe theſe.” At theſe words, Alexander takes the 
helmet, and, looking quite round him, he ſaw all his 
horſemen hanging down their heads, and, with eyes 
fred earneſtly on the liquor he held, ſwallowed it, 
a5 it were, with their glances; upon which he return- 
ed it, with thanks, to thoſe who had offered it him, 
and did not drink ſo much as a ſingle drop, but ſaid, 
« There is not enongh for my hole company; and, 
« fthould I drink alone, it would make the reſt be thir- 
« ftier, and they will quite die away.“ The officers 
who were on horſeback round him, ſtruck, in the mot 
ſenſible manner, with this wonderful temperance ant 
magnanimity, intreated him with ſhouts-to lead them 
there- ever he thought fit, and not ſpare them in any 
nanner ; that now they were net in the leaſt tired, nor 
it the leaſt thirit; and that as long as they ſnould be 
ommanded by ſuch a King, tlie y could not think them- 
elves mortal men. Such !entiments as theſe, which a- 
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er, and 
r mighWile from a generous and tender diſpoſition, reflect a 
aintanWpreater honour on a Prince, than the greateſt victories 
Ir re. ud conqueſts. PLUT. AN ALEX. 
8. | 
fame ONE of the favourites of King Henry V. when 
on an'rince of Wales, having been indicted for tome milde- 
unds fgueanor, was condemned, notwithſtanding all the in- 
arableWerelt he could make in his favor; and he was fo in- 
enſed at the iſſue of the trial, that he ſtruck the judge 
amin the bench. This magittrate, whoſe name was Sir 
In iliam Gaſcoigne, acted with a ſpirit becoming his 
ody aracter. He inſtantly ordered the Prince to be com- 
 MaceWiitted to priſon : And young Henry, by this time, ſen- 
1s pale of the inſult he had offered the laws of his country, 
Pri cred himſeltf ro be quietly conducted to gaol by the 
the rofiicers of juſtice. The King, (Henry IV.) who was 
00” excellent judge of mankind, was no ſooner inform— 
ning ge of this tranſaction, than he cried ont, in a tranſport 
m te jor, © Happy is the King who has a magiſtrate pot- 
« Va iciied of courage to execute the laws; and ſtill more 
do 16 8 2 « happy 
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«© happy, in having a ſon who will ſubmit to fach chal. 
e tilement!“ HIS r. Exc. 


THE love of liberty, and a true devotion to his cauf 3 
ſeems to have been implanted by nature in the breaks on 
of our forefathers; it ſhone in the perſon and char. of ( 
ters of the Silures, a powerful, hardy, and warlike grip 
nation, who inhabited the counties of Hereford, Mon, em. 
month, and the adjacent provinces of South Wales, | ny 

- ſhone particularly in the character and perſon of their iſ, t 
Aonarch Caractacus, a Prince of noble birth and an vn. 
daunted ſpirit. Thovgh his forces were inferior to the 
Romans, who invaded his dominions, yet he defend ** 


himſelf with mvincivie bravery for nine years ſucceſ 
fiveiv: Bit being at laſt deſcated in a pitched batte 
With Oſtorius, he fed to his mether-in- law Cartiſmun. 
dna, Queen of the Brigantines, who treacheroully {cif + 


zed his perſon, and beirayed him to the Romans, by * 
whom he was ſent, with the reit of his family, inch © 
10 Rome. The bchavicur of Caractacus, in that me. 
tropolis of the world, was truly great. When brouglt / 
betore the Emperor, he appeared with a manly, decent; U | 
and compoted countenance, and addreſſed himfelf wi... 
Claudius in the icliuwing barangue : with 
If, in my proſperity, the moderation of my co. 

& duct had been equivalent to my birth and fortune, gun 
« f1ouid have come into this city, not as a captive; 1 
4 but as a friend: Nor would you, Cæſar, have di 'P 
% dained the alliance or a man born of illuſtrious e 1 
„ ceſtors, and ruler over ſeveral nations. My prelel.:.. 
« fate is to me diſhonourable, to you magnificen nen 
« gloricus. I once had hories; I once had men; nc 
« ce had arms; I once had riches: Can you wond away 
« ] ſhould part with them unwillingly ? Although, a 

«© Romans, you may aim at univerſal empire, it d. 
6 not follow, that all mankind muſt tamely ſubmt Mute, 
« be your Haves. If I had yielded without refitlande * 
« neither the perverſeneſs of my fortune, nor the om. 
« ry of your triumph, had been ſo remarkable, Fi *th 
« niſh me with death, and I ſhall foon be foro x p 

| wil 
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cla, gofer me to live, and I ſhall remain an everlaſting 
— 52 
NG, monument cf your clemency. 


The manner in which this noble ſpeech was deliver- 


cauſe ed, affected the whole audience, and made ſuch an 
realty jmprefion on the Emperor, that he es the chains 
harac. Nor Caractacus and his family to be taken oit : And A- 
arlike WM prippina, WhO Was more than an equal afleciate in the 
Mon. empire, not only received the captive Britons With. 
es. | great marks of kindneſs and compaſſion, but confirmed 
ther do mem the enjoyment of their liberty. TàACITus. 
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| ” 
battle M O DE 
iſmm⸗- 
ly {ci True ic de ſiy is aſhamed of every thing that is criminal # 
„ U. iſe mode ſi of every thing that are unfaſhienable. 


chain, ADDISON. 


at me- . 
rougit ODESTY is not only an ornament, but allo a 
ecent, \ gr ard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and deli- 


(elf tt 


cate feeling in the foul, which makes her ſhrink and 
withdraw herfclf from every thing that has danger in 
b. It is ſoch an exquiſite ſentibility, as warns her to 
fon the firſt appearance of every thing which is hurt- 
ful, 

cannot at preſent recolle& either the place or time 
ol what I am going to mention; but I have read ſome- 
Where . the Liltory of ancient Greece, that the wo- 
men of the country were ſcized with an unaccountable 
neancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make 
way with themſelves. The ſenate, after having tried. 
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* As every thing relating to ſo great a man deſerves no- 
tice, it would be injurious, not to mention the reflection he 
nate on viewing the city, and admiring the beauties of 
Nome. Nothing,“ ſays he, ** ſurpriſes me ſo much, as 
that the Romans, who have ſuch magnificent palaces of 
their own, ſhould envy the wretched huts and cabins of 
ic Beitons.“? 


83 many 
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wany expedients to prevent this ſelf: murder, Which 
was ſo frequent among them, publiſhed an edict, th 
if any woman whatever, ſhould lay violent hands upon 
herſelf, her corpſe ſhould be expoſed naked in the ſtres 
and dragged about the city in the moſt public manner, 
This edict immediately put a ſtop to the practice which M 
was before fo common. We may ſee, in this inſtance fate 
the ſtrength of female modeſty, which was able to 8 bl 
vercome the violence even of madneſs and delpair, 1 01 
The fear of ſhame, in the fair ſex, was, in thole days, T 
more prevalent than that of death, mak 

It modeſty has fo great an influence over our ac. 
tions, and is in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence ti 
vi: tue; What can more undermine morality than that 
politeneſs which reigns among the unthinking part d 
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mankind, and'treats, as unfaſhionable, the mot my mg: 
nuous part of our behaviour ; which recominends imp 
dence as good breeding, and keeps a man always hid: 
countenance, not becauſe he is innocent, but becaut owe 
he is ſhameleſs. | Ve! 
Seneca thought modeſty ſo great a check to vice, thathnita 
he preſcribes to us the practice of it in ſecret, and ad- Mere 
viſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary occa- 
{ions, when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves; 
for this is the meaning of his precept, that when we C 


are by ourſelves, and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we 
ſhould ſancy taat Cato ſtands before us, and fees every 
thing we do. In ſhort, if you banith modeſty out « 
the world, ſhe carries away with her half the virtue 
that is in it. 

Aſter thoſe reflections on modeſty, as it is a virtue, A 
I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, wii 7/ 
juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and which thoſe perlon 7 
very often diſcover, who value themſelves molt upon gil Th 
a well-bed confidence. This happens, when a mans Ls 
aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and would not, up 5c 
any conſideration, be ſurpriſed in the practice of tho! 
duties, for the performance of which he was {ent into 
the world. Many an impudent libertine would bluſ wN 
be caught in a ſerious diſcourſe, and would ſcarce be blly 1 
able to ſhew lis head, after having diſcloſed a —— lon 

| ouglu. Wn 
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hick WM thought. Decency of behaviour, all outward ſhew of 
tix tue, and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided 
upon vr this ſet of thame-faced people, as what would diſ- 
rect, WW parege their gaiety of temper, and infallibly. bring 
ner, them to dithonour. This is ſuch a poorneſs of ſpirit, 


ich a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch a degenerate abject 
te of mind, as one would think human nature inca- 
ble of, did we not meet with frequent inſtances of it 
iu ordinary converſation. 

There 13 another kind of vicious modeſty, which. 
makes a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his pro- 
feflion, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it 
yas not in his choice to prevent, and is not in his 
wer to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by any 
of the afore-mentioned circumitances, he becomes much 


inge Nore ſo by being out of countenance for them. They 
mp» ond rather give him occafion to exert a noble ſpirit, 


1d to palliate thoſe impertections which are not in his 
wer, by thoſe perfections which are; or, to uſe 
very witty alluſion of an eminent anthor, he ſhould 
mitate Cæſar, who, becauſe his head was bald, co- 
ered that defect with laurels. 


SPECTATOR. 


n ve 
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irtue, 
which 
erſons 


Upon 


Alas! you know the canſe too well; 
The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell: 
Then, to contribute to my 4a, 


The knife and fork were laid acroſs. 


nan Bi Loft night, I vow to Heav'n tis true, 
upon Bunce from the fire a coffin flew. Cary. 
* thole 


it into OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaint- 
luſh 08A I ance, I had the misfortune to find his whole fa- 
ce be Wy very much dejected. Upon afking him the occa- 
gigen of it, he told me, that his wife had dreamt a very 


ouglit, 


ſtrange 


r 


ſtrange dream the night before, which they were aq 
portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to thei 
children. At her coming into the room, I obſeryed i 
ſcttled melancholy in her countenance, which I font 
have been troub:ed for, had I not heard from when 
it proceeded, We were no ſooner fat down, but, i. 
ter having looked upon me a little while, “ My dear, 
fays ſhe, turning to her huſband, © you may now ſce 
« the flranger that was in the candle laſt night.“ Som 
after this, as they began to talk of family-affairs, a line 
boy at the lower end of the table, told her, that le 
Was to go 1:9 jcining-hand on Thurſday : „ Thur 
« day?” ſays ſhe, © No, child, if it pleaſe God, yu 
6 ſhall not begin upon Childermas-day ; tell your ur 
„ ting-waſter, that Friday will be ſoon enough,” | 
was reflecting with myſelf on the oddneſs of her fan 
and wendering that any body would eſtabliſh it as 


rule, to lute a day in every week. Jn the midſt d 


theſe my mulings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a littl 
ſalt upon the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch; 
trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it dro 
by the way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, an 
laid, it feil towards her. Upon this I locked ven 
blank ; and, obſerving the concern of the whole table 
began to conſider myielf, with ſome confution, as ; 
pei ſon that had brought a diſaſter upon the family. Th 
lady, however, recovering herſelf, after a little ſpace 
faid to her hniband, with a ſigh, 4 My dear, misfor 
« tunes never come ſingle.“ My friend, I found 
acted but an under-part at his table, and being a mi 
of more good nature than underſtanding, thinks hin 
ſelf obliged to fall in with all the paſſions and humour 
of his yoke-fcllow : © Do you remember, child,” fa 
ſhe, © that the pigeon-houſe fell the very afterne 
« that ohr careleſs wench ſpilt the falt upon the ta 
« ble? « Les, ſay he, my dear, and the ner 
« poſt brought us an account of the battle of Aimanza. 
The reader may gueſs at the figure I made, after i 
ving done all this miſchief. I diſpatched my dinner: 
ſoon as I could with my ufual taciturnity ; Wie 
my utter confuſion, the lady ſeeing me quitting m 
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afra ie and fork, and laying them acroſs one another upon 
o err plate, deſired me that I Would humour her fo far as 
rved i take them out of that figure, and place them fide by 
moe. What the abſurdity was which I had committed, 
hence did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditi- 
ut, . Cnary ſuperſtition in it; and therefore, in obedience to 
dear, ie lady of the houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and fork 
ow (Mir tio parallel lines, which is a figure I ſhall always lay 
Soo em in for the future, though I do not know any rea- 


a line on for it. | 
that It is not difficult for a man to ſee, that a perſon has 
Thur onccived an averſion for him. For my own part, I 
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uickly found, by the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd kind of a fellow, with an unfortunate 
pect: For which reaſon, I took my leave immediate- 
y after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. 
Upon my return home, I fell into a profound contem- 
plation on the evils that attend thoſe ſuperſtitious fol- 
ies of mankind ; how they ſubject us to imaginary af- 
ictions, and additional ſorrows, that do not properly 
ome within our lot. As if the natural calamities of 
fe were not ſufficient for it, we turn the molt indiffer- 
nt circumſtances into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much 
rom trifling accidents, as from real evils. I have 
nown the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt; and 
ave ſeen a man in love grow pale, and loſe his appe- 
te, upon the plucking of a merry thought. A ſcreech. 
Nat midnight has alarmed a family, more than a 
and of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket, hath 
track more terror, than the roaring of a lion. There 
nothing ſo inconfiderable, which may not appear 
reaatul to an imagination filled with omens and prog- 
poltics, A ruſty nail, or crooked pin, ſhoots up into 
prodigies. | 

| remember I was once in a mixed aſſembly, that 
yas full of noiſe and mirth, when, on a ſudden, an old 
woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in 
company, This remark ſtruck a panic terror into ſe- 
reral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two of 
tne ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend 
a mine taking notice, that one of our female · compa- 
nions 
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nions was big with child, affirmed there were fourtteii 
in the room, and, that inſtead of portending one of He 
company ſhould die, it plainly foretold, one of then Wiſh re 
ſhould be born. Had not my friend found this exper. Me 
ment to break the omen, I queſtion not but half lat 
women in the company would have fallen ſick that ye. We! 
T night. . | ny - 
An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, pro. ie. 
uces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her friend lc 
and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt ot a great fy 
mily, who is one of theſe antiquated Sybils, that fore. 
bodes and prepheſics from one end cf the year to the c, 
ther. She is always ſeeing apparitions, and hearin 
death-watches; and was the other day almoſt ſrig/dfiſ-* 
out of her. wits, by the great houſe-dog, that howl 
in the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooch-2c, 
Such an extravagant caſt of mind, engages mult. 
tudes of people, not only in impertinent terror, but i 
fupernumerary duties of life; and ariſes from that fea 
and ignorance which are natural to the ſoul of man, 
The horror with which we cntertain the thoughts d 
death (or indeed cf any future evil) and the uncertain. 
ty of its approach, fiils a melancholy mind with innz- 
merable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and conſequenty T 
diſpoſes it to the obſervation of ſuch groundlets prod. 
gies and predictions. For as it is the chief concern d 
wiſe men, to retrench the evils of life by the reaſon- 
ings of philoſophy; it is the employment of tools, u 
multiply them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition. 

For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled, 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can beſi 
me. I would not anticipate the relith of any happt 
neſs, nor feel the weight of any miſery, beſore it ac. 
tually arrives. | 
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| I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul again C 
oo! theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind; and tht ve! 
"If is, by ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection Wie 
1 | of that Being, who diſpoſes of events, and governs fi-. 
f | turity. He ſees at one view, the whole thread of m pa 


exiſtence, not vnly that part of it which I bave as 
h . (f 
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>, paſſed through, but that which runs forward into all 
e depths of eternity. When I lay me down to ſleep, 
recommend myſelf to his care; when I awake, I 
ive myſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the evils 
iat threaten me, I will look up to him for help, and 
netion not but he will either avert, or turn them to 
wy advantage. Though I know neither the time nor 
ie manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
-licitous about it; becauſe I am ſure that he knows 
dem both, and that he will not fail to comfort and ſup- 
ort me under them. SPECTATOR. 
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VIRTVOUS and well-diſpoſed perſon, like to 
good metal, the more he is fired, the more he is 
efned; the more he is oppoſed, the more he is appro- 


ertain Ned: Wrongs may well try him and touch him, but 
1 inna Nennt imprint in him any falſe ſtamp. 

jent!y he man therefore who poſſeſſes this virtue (pati- 
prod. Mce) in this ample ſenſe of it, ſtands upon an emi- 
cern offÞcnce, and ſees human things below him; the tempeſt 
eaſon· Nydeed may reach him, but he ſtands ſecure and collect- 


d azainſt it, upon the baſis of conſcious virtue, which 
he tevereſt ſtorms can ſeldom ſhake, and never over- 
uroW. 
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Reſign'd in ev'ry ſtate, 
Vith patience bear, with prudence puſh your fate; 
by ſutering well, our fortune we ſubdue, 
ly when the frowns, and when ſhe calls purſue, 


OP all the philoſophers which the ſect of the Stoics 
wer produced, Epictetns is by tar the moſt renowned. 


gain 
d that 


ection e is ſuppoſed to have been a native of Hierapolis in 
ns fi- WF ry gia, was for ſome time a flave, and belonged to 
of ny WWF-papliroditus, one of Nero's life-guard. He reduced 


alreas 


U his philoſophy to twWo points only, 2iz. To /uf- 
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Fer evils with patience, and enjoy pleaſures with ws 
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| To 
ration, Which be expreſſed with theſe two celebrate nat. 
words, bear and forbear. Of the former he © 4 or 


memorable example. As his maſter was one day {ques 
zing his leg, in order to torment him, Epictetus fad i 
him, very calmly, “ You will break my leg;” whig 
happening accordingly ; Did not I tell you,” ſaid le 
Imiling, that you would break my leg!“ 

2 ORIG. IN CELS. I. vil. SUD. p. gg, 
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PHILIP, King of Macedon, diſcovered great mg 
deration, even when he was ſpoken to in ſhocking aj 
injurious terms. At the cloſe. of an audience which ly 
gave to ſome Athenian ambaſſadors, who were con 
to complain of ſome act of hoſtility, he aſked wheth 
he cculd do them any ſervice ? © The greateſt ſeryig 
« thou covldit.do us,” faid Demochares, © will bet 
c hang thyſelf.” Philip, though he perceived all th 

rions preſent were highly offended at theſe word 
made the fellow ing anſwer, with the utmoſt calmne 
of temper, © Go, tell your ſuperiors, that thoſe | 
« dare make ule of ſuch inſolent language, are mor 
e haughty and leſs peaccably inclined, than thoſe wh 
& can forgive them.” SENEC. DE III. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


HE love of our country, does not import an at 
tachment to any particular foil, climate, or ſpd 
of earth, where, perhaps, we firſt drew our breath 


though thoſe natural ideas are oſten aſſociated with! ſe. 
moral ones, and, like external ſigns or ſymbols, eie u 
to aſcertain and bind them; but it imports an affect age 
to that moral ſyſtem, or community, which is gate ure 
ed by the ſame laws and magiſtrates, and whole ſee le) 
ral parts are variouſly connected one with the other iter 
and all united upon the bottom of a common intereli. Wir: i 
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ro purſue therefore our private intereſts, in ſubor- 
Jination to the good of our country; to be examples in 
+ of virtue, and obedient to the laws; to chute ſuch 


ne 
"ated 
ave 


— 


que ;eorelentatives as we apprehend to be the belt friends 
add its conſtitution and liberties; and, if we have the 


Which 


power, to promote ſuch laws as may improve and per- 
id he 


fot it; readily to embrace every opportunity for ad- 
yancing its proſperity; chearfully to contribute to its 
900. V defence and ſupport; and, if need be, to die for it: 

Theſe are among the duties which every man, who has 
t nome happineſs to be a member of our free and Proteſt- 


gu nt conſtitution, owes to his country, 

ich h | | 

co EDWARD the Third, King of England, after the 
hetheMWb:ttle of Creſſy, laid ſiege to Calais. He had fortified 
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his camp in ſo impregnable a manner, that all ti.e ef- 
forts of France proved ineffectual to raiſe the ſiege, or 
throw ſuccours into the city. The citizens, however, 
under the conduct of Count Vienne, their gallant go- 
rernor, made an admirable defence. Day aſter day, 
he Engliſh efected many a breach, which they repeat- 
dly expected to ſtorm by morning; but, when moru- 
ng appeared, they wendered to behold new ramparts 
ralled nightiy, erected out of the ruins which the day 
had made. France had now put her ſickle into her ſe- 
md harveſt ſince Edward, with his victorious army, 
at down before the town. The eyes of all Europe 
ere intent on the iſſue, The Englith made their ap- 
proaches and attacks without remiſſion, but the citizens 
rere as obſtinate in repelling all their effors. At length 


a7 


* * S * * 
amine did more for Edward than arms. After the ci- 


gens had devoured the lean carcaſſes of their half-ſtar- 
ped cattle, they tore up old foundations, and rubbiſh, 
ſearch of vermin: They fed on boiled leather, and 
he weeds of exhauſted gardens, and a morſel of da- 
aged corn was accounted matter of luxury. In this, 
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hey boldly ſallied forth; the Engliſh joined battle, and, 
ter a long and deſperate engagement, Count Vienne 
a3 taken priſoner; and the citizens, who ſurvived 
* langhter, retired within the gates. On the capti- 
* vity 


xtremity, they reſolved to attempt the enemy's camp. 
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vity of their governor, the command devolved upon 
Euſtace Saint Pierre, the mayor of the town, a man & 
mean birth, but of exalted virtue. Euſtace ſoon found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of capitulating, and offereq 
to deliver to Edward the city, with all the poſſeſſom 
and wealth of the inhabitants, provided he permitteq 
them to depart with life and liberty. As Edward hat 
long ſince expected to aſcend the throne of France, je 
was exaſperated to the laſt degree againſt theſe people 
whoſe ſole valour had defeated his warmeſt hopes; le 
therefore determined to take an exemplary revenge, 
though he wiſhed to avoid the imputation of cruel, 
He anſwered, by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all de. 
ſerved capital punithment, as ob{tinate traitors to lin, 
their true and notavie Sovereign ; that, however, in 
his wonted clemency, he conſented to pardon the bulk 
of the pl beians, provided they would deliver up t 
him fix of their principal citizens, with halters abt 
their nechs, as victims of due atonement for that ſpirit 
ct revellion with winch they had enflamed the comme 
people. All the remains cf this defolate city were cor 
vened in the great ſquare; and, like men arraigned a 
a tribunal from whence there was no appeal, expected 
with throbbing hearts, the ſentence of their conquerar 
When Sir Waiter had declared his meſſage, coniterta 
tion and pale diſinay was impreſſed on every face 
Each looked rron death as his own enevitable lot; fa 
tow ſhould they defire to be ſaved at the price propt 
ied? Whom had they to deliver up, fave parents, bro 
thers, kindred, or valiant neighbours, who had ſo d 
ten expoſed their lives in their deſence? To a long an 
dead ſileuce, deep ſigs and greans fucceeded ; till Er 
ace Saint Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, til 
addrefled the aſſembly: “My friends and fellow: ci 
„ zens, you {ce the condition to which we are red 
« cd; we mult either ſubmit to the terms of our cru 
c and cninaring conquer, or yield up our tender i 
i {ants, our wives and chaſte daughters, to the blood 
ce and brutal lufts of the violating ſoldiery. We we 
« knew what the tyrant intends by hjs ſpecious ol 


c of mercy. It does not fatiate his vengeance, to wa 
| 
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« us merely miſerable, he would alſo make ns crimi- 
nal: He would make us contemptible ; he will grant 


Upon 


nan q LK | 
founi © us life on no condition, ſave that of our being un- 
fer « worthy of it. Look about you, my friends, and fix 
ecu your eyes on the perſons whom yon wiſh to deliver 


mittel“ up as the victims of your own ſafety. Which of 


rd hu theſe would you appoint to the rack, the ax, or the 
ce, he, halter? Is there any here who has not watched for 
decke, you, who has not fought for you, who has not bled 


for you? Who, through the length of this'inveterate 
« fiege, has not ſuffered fat gues and miſeries a thou- 
« ſand times worſe than death, that yon and yours 
might ſurvive to days of peace aud profperity ! Is it 


2S; lit 
venge, 
ruelty. 
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0 hin your preſervers, then, whom you would deſtine to 
er, ( deſtruction? You will not, you cannot do it. Jjuſ- 
e bu tice, honour, humanity, make ſuch a treaſon impol- 

up to fible. Where then is your reſource? Is there any 
3 abcuW expedient left, whereby we may avoid gilt and in- 


famy on one hand, or the defolation and horrors of 
da ſacked city on the other? There is, my friends, 
there is one expedient left ; a gracions, an excellent, 


t ipirit 
Immo 
re Con 


ned a god-like expedient! Is there any here to whom 
pected virtue is dearer than life! Let him offer himſelf an 
Mero oblation for the ſafety of his people! He ſhall 
iterna_W* not fail of a bleſſed approbation from that Power, 


face who offered up his only Son for the ſalvation of man- 
ot; f kind.“ | | 
prop He ſpoke but an univerſal ſilence enfued. Each 


ts, ban looked around for the example of that virtue and 
| 10 onaenanimity in others, which all wiſhed to approve in 
Mg alemſelves, though they wanted the reſolution, At 
til Eength Saint Pierre reſumed : 


* It had been baſe in me, my fellow-citizens, to 


ce, thi 

wc promote any matter of damage to others, which I 
e rea myſelf had not been willing to undergo in my own 
ir rg” perſon. But I held it ungenerous to deprive any 
1627 man of that preference and eſtimation, which might 
blog attend a firſt offer on fo ſignal an occaſion: For [I 


Ve we 
8 ofe 


0 mak 
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doubt not but there are many here as ready, nay, 
more zealous for his martyrdom, than I can be, 
bowever modeſty and the fear of imputed oſtenta- 
«FT. 3 tion 
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tion may with-hold them from being foremoſt in ex. 
© hibiting their merits. Indeed, the ſtation to Which 
« the captivity of Lord Vienne, has unhappily raiſe 
% me, imports a right to be the firſt in giving my life 
for your ſakes, I give it freely, I give it chearfily, 
«© Who comes next? Your ſon! exclaimed a youth, 
« not yet come to maturity.—Ah, my child! criet 
“ Saint Pierre; I am then twice ſacrificed. —But, No, 
«& —] have rather begotten thee a ſecond time.—Tiy 
« years are few, but full, my ſon; the victim of vir. 
* tne has reached the ut oft purpoſe and goal of mor. 
« tality. Who next, my friends? This is the hour 
« of heroes.— Your kinſman, cried John de Aire! 
*« Your kinſman, cried James Wiſſant! Your kinſman, 
« cried Peter Wiſſant Ah, exclaimed Sir Walter 
„ Mauny, burſting into tears, why was I not a citizen 
&« of Calais?“ 

The ſixth victim was ſtil! wanting, but was quick 
ſupplied, by lot, from numbers, who were now emu 
lons of ſo ennobling an example. 

The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir Wal 
ter. He took the fix priſoners into his cuſtody, H 


ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge to hi 


attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, with thei 
families, through the camp of the Engliſh. | 

Beſore they departed, however, they delired per 
miſſion to take their laſt adieu of their deltverers, 
What a parting! what a ſcene! They crouded, wit 
their wives and children, about Saint Pierre and h 
fellow-priſoners. They embraced, they clung around 
they fell proſtrate before them. They groaned; the 
wept aloud; and the joint clamour of their mourn 
paſſed the gates of the city, and Was heard through 
the camp. 1 

At length, Saint Pierre and his fellow - victims appearet 
under the conduct of Sir Waiter and his guard. Alg 
tents of the Engliſh were inſtantly emptied. The f 
diers poured from all parts, and arranged themſche 
on each fide, to behold, to contemplate, to admireti 
little band of patriots as they paſſed. They murmur 


their applauſe of that virtue which they could not Vl 
revere 
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in e. .evere, even in enemies; and they regared thoſe ropes 

which Wi which they had voluntarily aſſumad about their necks, 
raed; enſigns of greater dignity than that of the Britith 

ny le Carter. 

rfully, e as ſoon as they had reached the foyal preſence, 

youth, BW dlauny, ſays the King, are theſe the principal inhabi- 
criedl;.nts of Calais? They are, lays Mauny : They are not 


only the principal men of Calais; they are the princi- 


Ty ba meti of France, my Lord, if virtue has any ſhare in 
of vir. tue act of ennobling. Were they delivered peaceably, 
f mor Mars kdward? Was there no reſiſtance, no commotion 
> hour MW:mong the people? Not in the leaſt, my Lord. They 
Aire ire {eif-delivered, ſell- devoted, and come to offer up 


their ineſtimable heads, as an ample equivalent for the 
ranſom of thouſands, 

The King, who was highly incenſed at the length 
ard difficulty of the ſiege, ordered them to be carried 
away to immediate EXecution ; nor could all the remon- 


rWaMown intereſt and honour, what neither the dictates of 
, HefWhuliice, nor the feelings of humanity could effect, was 


appily accompliſhed by the more powertul influence 
of conjugal affection. The Queen, who was then big 
vith child, being informed of the particulars reſpecting 
ie fix victims, flew into her huſband's preſence, threw 
kerſelf on her knees before him, and, with tears in her 
yes, beſought him not to ſtain his character with an 


ad I: dclivle mark of infamy, by committing ſuch a horrid 
round: nd barbarous deed, Edward could refuſe nothing to a 
 theMvice whom he ſo tenderly loved, and eſpecially in her 
urungg condition; and the Oneea, not fatished with having 


laved the lives of the 11x burghers, conducted them to 
ker tent, where ſhe applauded their virtue, regaled 


Deareſt with a plentiful repaſt, and, having made them a 
All th preient of money and cloaths, ſent them back to their 
+ fellow-citizens. Rarin's HisT. EN. Ep. III. 
CVE | 


A CORSICAN gentleman, who had been taken pri- 
mer by the Genoeſe, was thrown into a dark dun- 
fon, where he was Chained to the ground. While he 
hy was 


frances and entreaties of his courtiers divert him from 
bis cruel purpoſe. But what neither a regard to his 
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was in this diſmal ſituation, the Genoeſe ſent a meſſage 
to him, that if he Would accept of a commiſſion in ther 
ſervice, he might have it. © No,“ ſaid he. „Were 
I to accept of your offer, it would be with a deter. 
* mined purpoſe to take the firſt opportunity of re. 
turning to the ſervice of my country. But I wil 
« not accept it. For I would not have my country. 
« men even ſuſpect, that I could be one moment un. 
« faithſul.“ And he remained in his dungeon. 

I defy, ſays Paoli, (that living image of ancient vir. 
tue), Rome, Sparta, or Thebes, to ſhew me thirty 
years of ſuch patriotiſm as Corſica can boaſt. Though 
the affection between relations is exceedingly ſtrong j 


the Corſicans, they will give up their neareſt relations 
for the good of their country, and {acrifice ſuch as haye 


deſerted to the Genoele. a ä 

A criminal, ſaid he, was condemned to die. H 
nephew came to me, with a lady of diſtinction, ta 
ſhe might ſolicit his pardon. The nephew's anxie 
made him think that the lady did not ſpeak with ſuf 
cient force and earneſtneſs. He therefore advanced 


and addreſſed himſelf to me: “ Sir, is it proper for me 
« to ſpeak?” as if he felt that it was unlawful to make 


ſuch an application. I bid him go on: “ Sir,” ſaid he 
with the deepeſt concern, may I beg the life of my 
« uncle? If it is granted, his relations will make a gilt 
« to the flate of a thouſand zechins. We will furni 
„ filty ſoldiers in pay during the ſiege of Furiani. We 
« will agree that my uncle ſhall be baniſhed, and wi 
« engage, that he ſhall never return to the ſand,” 
knew the nephew to be a man of worth, and I an{wer 
ed him: „ You are acquainted with the circumttance 
« of this caſe. Such is my confidence in you, that if yo 
« will ſay, that giving your uncle a pardon, would be 
« juſt, uſeſul, or honourable for Corſica, I promiſe yu 
« jt ſhall be granted.” He turned about, burſt int 
tears, and left me, ſaying, Non vorrei vendere ou 
della pairia per mille zechini, “ I would not have tif 
« honour of my country ſold for a thouſand zechins; 
and his uncle ſuffered, 
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antrys HERE are many accompliſhments, which, though 
1t un. they are comparatively trivial, and may be ac- 


quired by ſmall abilities, are yet of greas importance 


it vir. in our common intercourſe with men. Of this kind is 
thirty that general courteſy which is called politeneſs. I have 
hong keard it defined, “ an artificial good nature:“ but may 
ong in we not more truly ſay, that good nature is a natural 


lations 
5 have 


politeneſs. Art will make but an imperfect work, if 
the aſſiſtance of nature is wanting. 


HONORIOUS 1s a perſon equally diſtinguiſhed by 


.I 

„ Ulis birth and fortune. He has, naturally, good ſenſe, 
nxieyWand that too hath been improved by a regular educa- 
h ſufiWMWtion. His wit is lively, and his marals without a ſtain. 


Is not this an amiable character? Yet Honorius is 
not beloved. He has, ſome way or other, contracted 
2 notion, that it is beneath a man of honour, to fall be- 
low the very height of truth in any degree, or on any 
ccalion whatloever., From this principle, he ſpeaks 
buntly what he thinks, without regarding the compa- 'F| 
ny who are by: And he juſtifies this. | | | 
ou may think as you pleaſe,” ſays he, © of my | 
« addreſs: My countenance, my attitude, and all 
« thoſe artificial rules of behaviour, which are called 1 
„ civility, I am in no pain about it: I leave theſe im- 
portant trifles to our young ſenators, or effeminate 
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if va courtiers. I would have people judge of me by my 
ld baile actions, and not by my gait, for I do not viſit my 
ile friends to do honour to my dancing-maſter. As to 
t ing my manner of living with mankind, I reduce it to 


[on 
ve tht 
ins; 


this, to ſpeak the truth, to be ſerviceable to my fel- 
* bw-creatures, and never to injure them. Thele be- 
ing my principles, I know how to conſtrain and de- 
ny mylelf, if neceſſary, to do any uſeful ſervices. I 
give my advice, when it is aſked, in affairs that 

| come 
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« come within my knowledge: I freely employ my 
« credit and influence, and ſometimes my purſe, 9 
cc aſſiſt my friends, or whoever has need of them: 
« but I think myſelf juſtly diſpenſed ſrom a frivolous 
« complaiſance, which can afford no ſolid advantage 
ce to thoſe who demand it. I ſeldom praiſe others, and 
« would never have them praiſe me, becauſe praiſe Mr. 
« a kind of poiſon. I contradict the man who aflert 
« a falſe fact, or advances a falſe principle; becauſe he 
„ muſt be a liar, or a deceiver, who will not confuts 
« a lie or an error: And this I do with a vehemence 
« that adds weight to my reputation. The rank 0 
ce the perſon I attack, encourages, inſtead of intimi. 
« dating me; becauſe the more conſiderable the ad. 
« verſary is, the more important it is to humble hin, em 
« Damon is vain, I mortify his pride; Laura is a co- 
« quette, I reproach her with her intrigues; Leander 
« is a hypocrite, I pull off his maſk; Bertholda is {illy ; 
« and affected, I rally and mimic her; Cydaliſa de. Nac 
« lights in ſcandal, I lay open and expoſe her other 
« faults, in order to cure her of this; Lyſimon affeds 
«& to be thought learned, I examine and diſconcert 
cc him.“ | 
Honorius, in this portrait, has not belied the frank 
neſs of his character; but is not this frankneſs, fo 
which he profeſles ſuch a value, carried too far? It 
not ſurely impoſſible to contradict with reſpect, and ty 
pleaſe without adulation. But what is the conſequence 


| 


onſt: 


of a continued courſe of this ſort of behaviour? Wige 
he has rendered himſelf dreaded as a monitor, inſtea{W)npt 
lers t 


of being eſteemed as a friend. 

Garcia, on the contrary, came into the world unde 
the greateſt diſadvantages. His birth was mean, an 
his fortune not to be mentioned: Yet, though he is {i 
ſcarce forty, he has acquired a handſome eſtate in ti i on 
country, and lives on it with more reputation tha" pe 
moſt of his neighbours. While a ſervitor at the unip"Perc 
verſity, he, by his aſſiduities, recommended himſelf ple 
a noble Lord, and thereby procured a place of fifty 
pounds a-year in a public office. His behaviour there 
made him as many friends as there were —_ be 

gung 
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pging to that board: His readineſs in doing favonrs, 
mined him the hearts of his inferiors: His reſpect to 
ole in the higheſt characters in the office, procured. 
jim their good will; and the complacency he expreſſed 
wards his equals, and thoſe immediately above him, 
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X — made them eſpouſe his intereſt with almoſt as much 
ifs mtb as they did their own. By this management, in 
offers ten years time, he role to the poſſeſſion of an office 


ich brought him in a thouſand pounds a-year ſalary, 
and near double as much in perquiſites. Affluence 
-th made no alteration in his manners. The ſame 
alineſs of diſpoſition attends him in that fortune to which 
t has raiſed him; and he is at this day the delight of 
vl who know him, from an art he has of perſuading 
them, that their pleaſures and their intereſts are e- 
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mende 
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he ad- 


2 him, | a : TC 8 | 
a c. ally dear to him with his own. Who, if it were in 1 

1 I ? 1 
ande: i power, would refuſe what Honorius poſſeſſes? or a 
is (ily ho would not wiſh that poſſeſſion accompanied with | | : 
(a de. {Wbracia's diſpoſitions ? PoLITE PHILOSOPHER. ; 
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HERE is no affection of the mind ſo much blend- 
ed in human nature, and wrought into our very 140 
onſtitution, as pride, It appears under a multitude of | 
riſes, and breaks out into ten thouſand different 118 
ymptoms. Every one feels it in himſelf, and yet won- ff 
lers to ſee it in his neighbour. if 

The fame pride which makes a man haughtily iniult 
ver his inferiors, forces him to cringe ſervilely before 
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be M ſuperiors. It is the very nature of this vice, found- 

in the on riches, poſts, credit, and u{elefs ſciences, with- 
that perſonal merit or 1olid virtue, to render a man as 

e uni perciſious to thoſe who are bela him in fortune, as 

elf tofFupple to thoſe in mgher circumſtances. 
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ONE day when Alcibiades was boaſting of his wealth, 
ud the great eſtates in his poſſeſſion, (which general- 


ly 
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ly blow up the pride of young people of quality), $, 
crates carried him to a geographical map, and aſs 
him to find Attica. It was ſo ſmall, it could ſcarce ty 
© diſcerned upon that draught ; he found it, however 
though with ſome difficulty. But, upon being deſire 
to point out his own eſtate there: It is too ſmall, ſa 
be, to be diſtinguiſhed in ſo little a ſpace. See they 
replied Socrates, how much you are affected about x 
imperceptible point of land! This reaſoning might hay 
been urged much farther ſtill. For what was Attic 
compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe (ve 
the whole world, and the world itſelf to the vaſt ode 
tent of the infinite orbs which ſurround it! What ode 
inſect, what a nothing, is the moſt powerful Prince om! 
the earth in the midſt of this abyſs of bodies and ind 
menſe ſpaces, and how little of it does he occupy! Thi 
N | ine 
enle « 
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The BASKET-MaAkER. A Peruvian Tal By 


The Pride of Blood, or high Birth decried. . F. 

| | lage 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, ug, 

The reſt is all put leather aud prunella. Pors, - 

URy 

IN the midſt of that vaſt ocean, commonly called t1h' i 

JF South-Sea, lie the iſlands of Solomon. In the centry ak 2 

of thoſe, lies one, not only diſtant from the reſt, wu Bat 

are immenſely ſcattered round it, but alſo larger beyond 

proportion. An anceſtor of the Prince, who now reign 

abſolutely in this central iſland, has, through a long de 

ſcent of ages, entailed the name of Solomon's Iflands 

the whole, by the effect of that wiſdom wherewith he 
poliſhed the manners of his people. 

A deſcendant of one of the great men of this hapy) 
iſland, becoming a gentleman, to ſo improved a degree 
as to deſpiſe the good qualities which had originally en 
nobled his family, thought of nothing, but how to {i 
port and diſtinguiſh his dignity by the pride of an ig" 
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it mind, and a diſpoſition abandoned to pleafure. 
He had a houſe on the ſea- ſide, where he ſpent great 
art of his time in hunting and fiſhing: But found him- 
at a loſs in purſuit of theſe important diverſions, by 
"ezns of a long flip of marſh-land, overgrown with 
ian reeds, that lay between his houſe and the fea. 
kelolving, at length, that it became not a man of his 
ality to ſubmit to reſtraints in his pleaſures, for the 
aſe and conveniency of an obſtinate mechanic; and 
ming often endeayoured, in vain, to buy out the 
wer, who was an honeſt poor baſket-maker, and 
thoſe livelihood depended on working up the flags of | 
hoſe reeds, in a manner peculiar to himſelf, the gen- 1 4 
man took advantage of a very high wind, and com- C11 
mnded his {ervants to burn down the barriek. 4 
The baſlset- maker, who ſaw himſelf undone, com- | 
ined of the oppreſſion in terms more ſuited to his — 
eſe of the injury, than the reipect due to the rank of 1 
e offender : And the reward this imprudence procu- | 
ed him, was the additional injuſtice of blows and re- 
reaches, and all kinds of inſult and indignity, 
There was bnt one way to a remedy, and he took 
: For going to the capital, with the marks of his hard | 
age upon him, he threw himſelf at the feet of the 14 
ing, and procured a citation for his oppreſſor's ap- 
earance; who, confeſſing the charge, proceeded to 
uſtiſy his behaviour, by the poor man's unmindfulneſs | 
tie fubmiſiion due from the vulgar, to gentlemen of Til 
uk and diſtinction. 
But, pray, replied the King, what diſtinction of 
ak had the grandfather of your father, when, being 
ceaver of wood in the palace of my anceſtors, he was 
aled from among thoſe vulgar you {peak of with ſuch 
mtempt, in reward of an inſtauce he gave of his cou- 
we and loyalty in defence of lis maſter ? Yet his diſ- 
nelion was nobler than yours: It was the diſtinction 
f foi, not of birth; the ſuperiority of worth, not of 
mune: I am forry I have a gentleman in my king- 
om, who is baſe enough to be ignorant, that eaſe and 
altinction of fortune, were beſtowed on him but to this 
ach, that, being at reſt from all cares of providing tor 
himtelf, 
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himſelf, he might apply his heart, head, and hand. f 
che public advantage of others. | 
Here the King, diſcontinuing his ſpeech, fred z 
eye of indignation on a ſullen reſentment of mien w i 
he obſerved in the haughty offender, who muttered o 
his diſlike of the encouragement this way of thinkir 
mult give to the commonalty, who, he ſaid, were 
be conſidered as perſons of no conſequence, in comy 
riſon of men Who were born to be honoured. Wher 
reflection is wanting, replied the King, with a mi 


of diſdain, men muſt find their defects in the pain 


their ſufferings. Yanhumo, added he, turning tg 

captain of his galleys, ſtrip tlie injured and the injurer 
and, conveying them to one of the molt barbarous an 
remoteſt of the iſlands, ſet them aſhore in the Niglt 
and leave them both to their fortune. 

The place in which they were landed, was a mar 
under cover of whoſe flags the gentleman was in hop 
to conceal himſelf, and give the flip to his companio 
whom he thought it a diſgrace to be found with. By 
the lights in the galley having given an alarm to th 
ſavages, a conſiderable body of them came down, an 
diſcovered, in the morning, the two ſtrangers in the 
hiding-place. Setting up a diſmal yell, they ſurround 
ed them; and, adyancing nearer and nearer, with 
kind of clubs, ſeemed determined to diſpatch them 


without ſenſe of hoſpitality or mercy. 


Here the gentleman began to diſcover, that the 
periority of his blood was imaginary : For, between 
conſciouſneſs of ſhame and cold, under the nakednel 
he had never been uſed to; a fear of the event, fro 
the fierceneſs of the ſavages approach; and the wan 
of an idea whereby to ſoften or divert their aſperit 
he fell behind the poor ſharer of his calamity; and 
with an unſinewed, apprehenſive, unmanly ſneaking 
neſs of mien, gave up the poſt of honour, and made 
leader of the very man whom he had thought it a d 

ace to con{ider as a companion. 

The baſket-maker, on the contrary, to whom tit 
poverty of his condition had made nakedneſs habitual 


to whom a life of pain and mortification, repreſente 
deal 
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rack as not dreadful; and whoſe remembrance of his {Kill 
in arts Of winch theſe lavages were ignorant, gave him 
woes of becoming ſafe, trom demonſtrating that he 
ould be uſeful, moved with bolder and more open tree- 
1m; and, having plucked a handful of the flags, ſat 
town without emotion, and making ſigns that he would 
bew them ſomething worthy their attention, ſell to 
work with ſmiles and noddings; while the ſavages 
trew near, and gazed, in expectation of the conſe- 
quence. | * Ts f 

t was not long before he had wreathed a kind of 

gronct, of pretty workmanſhip; and, riſing with re- 
pet and fearfulneſs, approached the ſavage who ap- 
yeared the chief, and placed it gently on his head; 
whoſe figure, under this new ornament, ſo charmed 
and truck his followers, that they threw down all their 
cubs, and formed a dance of welcome and congratula- 
ton round the author of ſo prized a ſavour. 
There was not one but ſhewed the marks of his im- 
patience to be made as fine as his Captain: So the poor 
baket-maker had his hands full of employment: Aid 
tie ſavages, obſerving one quite idle, while the other 
was ſo buſy in their ſer vice, took up arms in the belialt 
of natural juſtice, and began to lay on arguments in ſu- 
your of their purpoſe. 

The batket-maker's pity now effaced the remem- 
brance of his ſufferings: So he aroſe and reſcued his 
ppreitor, by making ſigns that he was ignorant of the 
ut; but might, if they thought fit, be uſefully employ- 
td in waiting on the work, and tetching flags to his 
Jupply, as fait as he ſhould want them. 

This propoſition luckily fell in with a deſire the ſa- 
rages expreſſed, to keep themſelves at leilure, that 
they might crowd round, and mark the progreis of a 
work they took ſuch pleaſure in. They left the gen- 
tleman therefore to his duty in the baſket-maker's ſer- 
vice; and conſidered him, from that time forward, as 


ome who was, and ought to be, treated as inferior to 
their benefactor. 


land, came in droves ſor coronets: And, ſetting the 
U gentleman 


Men, wives, and children, from all corners of the 
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gentleman to work to gather boughs and Poles, made 
@ fie hut to lodge ile baſket-maker: And brouglt 


cown daily from the country, ſuch proviſions as they i 
lived „po. theinſelves; taking care to offer the ng. 0 
ned ſei vant nothing, till his maſter had done eating. * 

Three months reflection, in this mortifi-d condition A 
gave a new and juſt turn to our gentleman's improved * 
icleas; inſomuch, that lying weeping, and awake, one * 
night, he thus confeſſed his ſentiments in favour of the 4 
baſket- maker. I have been to blame, and wantez 4 
judgement to diſtinguiſi between accident and excel. - 
lence, When I ſhould have meaſured nature, I hyt : 
looked to vanity. The preierence which fortune giy*s, * 
is empty and imaginary: And I perceive, too late, * 
that only things oi uſe are naturally honourable, I am * 
amamed, When I compare my malice, to remember * 


vour humanity : But if tie gods ihould pleaſe to call me 
to a repoſſeſlion of my rank and happineſs, I would di- gt 
vide all with ycu in atonement of my juilly puniſhed * 
arrogance. a f and 

Be promiſed, and performed his promiſe : For the 


King, ſoon after, ſent the Captain who had landed "yt 
tem, with preſents to the ſavages; and ordered him By 
10 bring both back again. And it continues, to this ry 
day, a cuſtom in that illand, to degrade all gentlemen * 
v.10 cannot give a better reaſon for their pride, than not 
they were born to do nothing: And the word for this Dil 
due puniſhment is, Send ſim to the Baſret-macer's, Ti 
. 1 1 „ 

GENT. Mac. Fm 

1 nout 

IF there be any thing which makes human nature ants { 
apr ear ridiculous to beings of ſuperior ſaculties, it mut ¶ arde 
2 pride. They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe ima- ccc. 
ginary perfections that {well the heart of man, and of Ir 
tile Vile ſapernumerary advantages, whether in birth nole. 
fortune, or title, which one man enjoys above another, came 
that it mult certainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does note... 
very much divert them, when they ſee a mortal puffed —_ 
an and valuing himielf above his neizhbours on any ot right 
tlie ſæ accounts, at the {ame time that he is OLNOX1OUs 10 ipol; 
tue Commun Calamities of the ſęc cles. land l. 


To 
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nade To ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy, 
uglt ir vou pleaſe, that vonder mole-hill is inhabited by rea- 
ther WW gable creatures, and that every pilmire (his ſhape 
nage and way of life only excepted) is endowed with me 
& man pallions. How ſhould we Iruile to hear one give 
tion, 15 an account of the pedigrees, diſtinétions, and titles 
oved that reign among them! Obſerve how the whole [warm 
| One i aride, and make way for the piſmire that pailes 
1 the throngh them! You muſt underſtand he is an emmet of 
intel mality, and has better blood in his vems than any pit- 
cel. nire in the mole-hill. Do you not fee how ſenſible he 
; but b of it, how flow he marches forward, how the whole 
„ rabble of ants keep their diftance? Here you may ob- 
late, WW ſerre one placed upon a little eminence, and looking 
Dan down on a long row of labourers. He is the richeit 
mber Wi nect on this ſide the hillock: He has a walk of half 
1 me : yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in breadth; 
on ke keeps a hundred menial ſervants, aud has at leaſt 
ihed Wi feen barley-corns in his granary." He is now chiding 
and beſlaving the emmet that ſtands before him, and 
0 the wo, for all that we can dlicover, is as good an eminet 
accd : himſelt. 323 
lia But here comes an inſect of figure ! Do not you take 
ds notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in his 
meu mouth? That ſtraw, you muſt underiland, he would 
than not part with for the longeſt tract about the mole-hill : 
tus bin you but know what he has undergone to purchaſe 
p it! See how the ants of all qualities and conditions 
2%. warm about him. Should this ſtraw drop out of his 
mouth, you would ſee all this numerous circle ct attend- 
ature ants follow the next that took it up, and leave the diſ- 
mult Wi carded inſect, or run over his back, to come at his 
ime ll ſocceflor, | 
nd 0 If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of the 
e mole-hill, obſerve, firſt, the piſmire that liſtens to the 
ther, i enmet on her left hand, at the ſame time that ſhe 
nor eems to turn away her head from him. He tells this 
uſted po inſect, that the is a goddeſs; that her eyes are 
ay 01 brighter than the ſun; that life and death are at her 
as o pol. She believes him, and gives herſelf a thou- 
1 lud little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of the piſinire 
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on your left hand. She can ſcarce crawl with age; b 
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you muſt know ſhe values herſelf upon her birth; and 


if you mind, ſpurns at every one that comes within he, 
reach, The little nimble coquet that is running alon 
by the fide of her, is a wit. She has broke many 
piſmire's heart, Do but obſerve what a drove of 1. 
vers are running aſter her. 

We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene ; but, firs 


of all, to draw the parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if yo bb 
pleaſe, that death comes down upon the mole-hill, MH Age 
the ſhape of a cock-{parrow, who picks up, without 
diſtinction, the piſmire of quality and his flatterers 4 
the pitmire of ſubſtance and his day-labourers, the al 
white-ſtraw officer and his ſycophants, with all the god Cc 
deſſes, wits, and beauties of the mole-hill. = 
May we not imagine, that beings of ſuperior nature re. 
and perfections regard all the inſtances of pride and va an 
nity, among our own ſpecies, in the ſame kind of view con- 
when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who -inhabit th hort. 
earth: Or, in the langvage of an ingenious French pn 
et, of thoſe piſmires that people this heap of dirt, wiz This 
buman vanity has divided into climates and regions. Wy, 
GUARDIAN, Wi: N 
kin{nr 
45 dl gr dk lr ir l. ir dr ir i: & i M i ir i. i; ic ic x Ei 
Dili. 
10 
O contract the deſires, is the grand principle ble, 
human happineſs: For when once a looſe is gierig 
to the deſire of ſuperflaities, you know no end. To ene 
wiſhes are vague and unlimited. You can ſet 1 
bounds, The gratification of one inordinate purſuiſde lp 
| paves the way for another; and no ſooner is the pr ple 
ient vain with indulged, than a future imaginary 1088 ba. 
ceflity ariſes, equally importunate. 1 of 
A little is enough for all the neceſſities, for all th 
innocent delights of nature; and it may be juſtly aſſert 
ed, that without economy, how large ſoever an e 4; 
1% there will {till be a deficiency. beme 


Ya 


Your portion 15 not large indeed, 

But then how little do you need; 
For nature's calls are few. 

In this the art of living lies, 

To want no more than may ſuffice, 
And make that little do. 
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LUCULLUS, the Roman General, though juſtly ad- 
nired for his bravery, juttice, and clemency, yet is 
deſervedly cenſured for his extravagance and Prodiga- 
liy. Cicero and Pompey, meeting nim one day in the 
ty, told him, they intended doing themſelves the 
pleaſure of ſupping with bim that night; but it hall be 
pon tlus condition, added they, that you have nothing 
extraordinary on our account. To which he ſeemingly 
atureWW:-recd ; but gueſs their ſurpriſe, when they fat down 
nd veg an entertainment that colt no leſs than filty thouſand 
viewM.crowns. What aſtoniſhed them the more was, the 
it ti gortnels of the time in which it was prepared: But 
ch oa, it ſeems, was little more than his ordinary dict. 
Which ruis ſuperfluous pomp and magnificence will not be 
* thought incredible, if we compare it with that of Peter 
AN. de Ruere, aſter he was made Cardinal by the Pope his 
kinſman : For within the {pace of two years which 
be lived at Rome, he expended, in ſcaſts and enter» 
tinments, no leſs than four hundred thouſand crowns. 
FREN. ACAD. 


OW very different, but how much more commend- 


ple able, was the conduét of Cyrus, King of Perſia, who, 
2 aving condeſcended to the intreaties of one cf his 
* Inends, to take a dinner with him, and being delired 
et n 


o name his viands, and where he would have his ta- 
le ſpread, made this unexpected anſwer: „It is my 
" pieafure,” ſaid the King, © that you prepare this 
* banquet on the fide of the river, and that one loaf 
# of bread be all the diſnes!“ 

APH. ANTIENTS. 
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AS this laſt example may be thought a contrary cx- 
pee, cipccially by thoſe who do not know that bread 
U 3 and 
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vegetables were the ordinary food of the Perf) 


_— ans, . 7 
will give you an inſtance of the contempt of extray; Lore 
gance and prodigality, in the conduct of the celebrate mon 
Dean Swift, A certain lady ſent him an invitation tc lite 

dinner: But, having heard that he was not eaſily ples ken 
fed, ſhe had taken a month to provide for it, Wel er 
the time came, every delicacy which could be purcha;, MM © be 
the lady prepared, even to profuſion. The Dean y (be 
ſcarce ſeated, when ſhe began to make a ceremoniguM « be 
harangue; in which ſhe told him, that ſhe was ſincere I! 

ly ſorry that ſhe had not a more tolerable dinner, ſna in 
the was apprehenſive there was not any thing there bie 
for him to eat; in ſhort, that it was a bad dir ner me 
<0 P—x take you,” ſaid the Dean, © why did you 0 ne 
« get a better then? ſnre you had time enough! b“ an 
ce {ince you fay it is fo bad, I'll e'en go home and eat WM'* log 
« herring.” Accordingly he departed, and left her ju 10 
ly confuſed at her folly, which had ſpoilt all the pain 
and expence ſhe had been at. "TY 


BUT to give an example perfectly worthy of imita 
tion in every reſpect, I muſt relate the following anc 
dote. ä 

Lord Carteret, in his Lieutenancy, being very fon 
of Dr Delany, who was indeed worthy of univerſal e 
ſteem, came one day quite unattended, and told th 
Doctor, he was come to dine with kim. He thanke 
is excellency for the honour he conferred on him 
and invited him to walk in his beautiful gardens ; whit 


Lis excellency did with great good humour. The Pr 
teck a turn or two, when the ſervant came to inforfWng, 
them, that dinner was upon the table. The Doctor he /orro 
generally ſomething ſuitable to the ſeaſon for himit Ve 
aud his mother, to whom he behaved with true fi vere 
tendernet3 and reſpect. aud! 
The Doctor made the old lady do the honours of Mett h. 
table; for which, nor for the entertainment, he nevi #1 th 
made the leaſt apology, but told his Lordſhip, that a 
| thre 
To ſtomachs cloy'd with coſtly fare, both 
Simplicity alone was rare. Froſj 
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This demeanor of his was infinitely agreeable to 
Lord Carteret, who, though a courtier, hated cere- 
nony when he ſought pleaſure, which is indeed incon- 
tent with it. His excellency, after the cloth was ta- 


ns, ! 
rava 
rated 
On te 


plez ken away, and the bottle introduced (when, conſe- 
Wen uently, the lady departed) told the Doctor, © That 
ha © he always believed him to be a well-bred man, 
1 WM * but never had fo clear a demonſtration of it, as 


« he had this day ſeen. Others,” ſaid he, whom, 
« [ have tried the ſame experiment on, have met me 
«in as much confution, as if I came to arreſt them for 
& high treaſon ; nay, they would not give me a mo- 
« ment of their converſation, which, and not their din- 
«ner, I fought, but hurry from me, and then if I had 


)N1ou! 
1cere 
| ſince 
ere ht 
I ner 


M1 not 
bu any appetite, deprive me of it, by their fulſome apo- 
eat W'* logies for defects, and by their unneceflary profu- 


r juſt 10 ſion.“ ME MOIRS ot Mxs., . PILK. vol. 11. 
Pain 
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ROSPERITY and adverſity, the daughters of 

Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich 
Phenician merchant, named Velaſco, whole reſidence 
was at Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 

Proſperity, the elder, was beautiful as the morn- 
ng, and cheerful as the ſpring: But Adverſity was 
lorrowtful and ill- fa voured. 

Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally educated, 
and had lived together from their infancy in the ſtrict- 
el: harmony and friendſhip. But love, before whom 
al the affections of the ſoul are as the traces of a ſhip 
upon the ocean, which remain only tor a moment, 
tireatened in an evil hour or {et them at variance; for 
both were become enamoured with the beauties of 
Iroſperity, The nymph, like one of the danghters - 
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of men, gave encouragement to each by turns; but 
avoid a particular declaration, ſhe avowed a refgy. 
tion never to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, from whom 
me ſaid it was impoſlible for her to be long ſeparated 
was married at the ſame time. | 

Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of his 
ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their violence 
to prevent conſequences, obliged them by his authorit 
to decide their pretenſions by lots; each previouſ; 
engaging in a folemn oath to marry the nymph that 
ſhould fall to his ſhare. The lots were accordina! 
drawn; and Proſperity became the wife of Felix 
and Adverſity of Uranio. 

Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials, Ve 
laſco died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt fon Feli 
the houſe wherein he dwelt, together with the great 
eſt part of his large fortune and effects. 

The huſband of Proſperity was fo tranſported with 
the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of his bride 
that he cloathed her in gold and ſilver, and adorned 
her with jewels of ineſtimable value. He built a pa 
lace for her in the wood; he made rivers in his gar 
dens, and beautified their banks with temples and pa 
vilions. He entertained at his table the nobles of thi 
land, delighting their ears with muſic, and their eyes 
with magnificence. But his kindred he beheld as ftran 
gers, and the companions of his youth paſſed by hi 
unregarded. His brother alſo became hateful in hi 
fight, and in proceſs of time, he commanded the door 
of his houſe to be ſhut againſt him. 

But as the ſtream flows. from its channel and loſes 
itſelf among the valleys, unleſs confined by mounds: 
So alſo will the current of fortune be diſſipated, unlel 
| bounded by economy. In a few years the eſtate ol 
Felix waſted by extravagance, his merchandize tailed 
him by neglect, and his effects were ſeized by tie 
mercileſs hands of credirors. He applied himlelf f 
ſupport to the nobles and great men whom he had 
feaſted and made preſents to; but his voice was as tis 
voice of a ſtranger, and they remembered not his face 


The friends whom he had neglected derided him | 
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teir turn, his wife alſo inſulted him, and turned her 
wack upon him and fled. Yet was his heart fo be- 
vicched with her ſorceries, that he purſued her with 
treaties, till by her haſte to abandon him, her maſk 
ell off, and diſcovered to him a face as withered and 
formed, as before it had appeared youthful and en- 
ging. 

nt became of him afterwards, tradition does not 
relate with certainty. It 1s believed that he fled into 


dut ty 
eſolu- 
vhom 
rated, 


of his 
lence 
horit 


oy fypt, and lived precarioully on the ſcanty benevo- 
Vina MWeice of a few friends, who had not totaly deſerted 
Fel Win, and that he died in a ſhort time, wretched and an 


xcile. 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, had been driven out of doors by his 
rother Felix. 
d a ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant attendant 
pon his ſteps: And to aggravate his ſorrow, he re- 
ived certain intelligence that his richeſt veſſel was 
taken by a Sardinian pirate ; that another was loſt up- 
n the Lybian Syrtes; and, to complete all, that the 
banker with whom the greateſt part of his ready money 
as entruſted, had deſerted his creditors and retired 
Into Sicily, Collecting therefore the ſmall remains of 
us fortune, he bade adieu to Tyre, and, led by Ad- 
erlity through unfrequented roads and foreſts over- 
mown with thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall vil- 
kre at the foot of a mountain. Here they took up their 
bode for ſome time; and Adverſity, in return for all 
tte anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity of 
ter looks, adminiſtered to him the moſt faithful coun- 
h weaning his heart from the immoderate love of 
arthly things, and teaching him to revere the gods, 
ad to place his whole truſt and happineſs in their go- 
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File ſernment and protection. She humanized his foul, 
= ade him modeſt and humble, taught him to compaſ- 


porate the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, and inclined 

un to relieve them. | 

am ſent,” ſaid ſhe, © by the gods to thoſe only 

' whom they love: For I not only train them up by 

'luy leyere diſcipline to future glory, but alſo pre- 
0 pare 
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Adverſity, though hateful to his heart, 
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,« pare them to receive with a greater reliſh all fn 
moderate enjoyments, as are not inconſiſtent wit 
F this probationary ſtate. As the ſpider, when; 
5 ſailed, ſeeks ſhelter in its inmoſt web, fo the mi 
« which I afflict, contracts its wandering thonghy 
« and flies for happineſs to itſelf. It was I who rail 
© the characters of Cato, Socrates, and Timoleon | 
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*« ſo divine a height, and ſet them up as guides: mend 
« examples to every future age. Proſperity, by 2. 
6 {miling but treacherons ſiſter, too frequently di” a 
vers thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced to be ſcourged t I 
© her cruel followers, Anguith and Deſpair: Wh" 1 
« Adverſity never fails to lead thoſe who will b 
« ftructed by her, to the bliſsful habitations of Tr; 185 

, 1 « 


5 quillity and Content.” 

Uranio liſtened to her words with great attentio 
and as he looked earncitly on her ſace, the def 
mity of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By gent 


nd [1a 
ent fo 
tle f. 


degrees his averſion to her abated ; and at laſt he gay kre! 
himſelf wholly up to her connſcl and direction. H 

would often repeat to him the wiſe maxims of "> 
philoſopher, © That thoſe who want the fewelt thing P 


«© approach neareſt to the gods, who want nothing, 
She admoniſhed him to turn his eyes to the many thot 
ſands beneath him, inſtead of gazing on the few w| 
live in pomp and ſplendor; and in his addreſſes tot! 
gods, inſtead of ſupplicating for riches and popularit 
to pray only for a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, : 
unblameable life, and a death full of good hopes. 

Finding him to be every day more and more co 
poſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured of hs 
face, nor.delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt adurel 
ed him in the following manner: 

« As gold is purged and refined from droſs by f 
ce fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to try a 
improve the virtue of mortals. The end obtaine 
« my taſk is finiſhed; and I now leave you to g all 
« give an account of my charge. Your brother, who: 
& lot was Proſperity, and whoſe condition you | 


much envied, after having experienced the errore 
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i his choice, is at laſt releaſed by death from the moſt 
; wretched of lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, 
(that his lot was Adverſity, whom, if he remembers 
{xs he ought, his lite will be honourable, and his 
death happy.“ | | 2 | 

4s ſhe pronounced theſe words ſhe vaniſhed from 
i ſight. But though her features at that moment, 
Head of inſpiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to diſ- 
ra kind of languiſhing beauty; yet, as Uranio, in 
te of his utmoſt efforts, could never prevail on him- 
to love her, he neither regreted her departure, 
r willed for her return. But though he rejoiced in 
r abſence, he treaſured up her counſels in his heart, 
xd grew happy by the practice of them. : 

He aiterwards betouk himſelf again to merchandize ; 
nd having in a ſhort time acquired a competency ſuffi- 
ent for thc real enjoyments of life, he retreated to a 
le farm which he had bought for that purpoſe, and 
ere he determined to continue the remainder of his 
Here he employed his time in planting, gar- 
ting, and huſbandry, in quelling all diſorderly paſ- 
ts, and informing his mind by the leſſons of Adver- 


thin , | 
TY . He took great delight in a little cell or hermitage 
iu his garden, winch ſtood under a tuft of trees, en- 


mpallcd with eglantine, and honey-fuckles. Adjoin- 
{to it was a cold bath, formed by a ſpring iſſuing 
um a rock, and over the door written in large charac- 
the following inſcription : 


to tl 
llarity 
te,; 


Beneath this moſs- grown roof, within this cell, 


e co N 5 
of he Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. 
ddret Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 


What ſplendid palace boaſts ſo fair a train ? 
by t! 
ry al 
taine( 
go an 
who! 
you | 
rot d 
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He lived to a good old age; and died honoured and 
nented. 
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PROVIDENCE. 4 

| uri 

"The Juſtice of Providence in the Diſtribi 
tion of Riches. | 1 l 

To whom can riches give repute or truſt, a 
Content or pleaſure: But ihe good and juſt, pos 
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HREMYLUS, who was an old and a good mz 
{; and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous 
leave ſome riches to his ſon, conſults the oracle of 
pollo upon the ſubject. The oracle bid him follow t 


firſt man he ſhould ſee upon his going out of the te bleed 
ple. The perſon he chanced to {ee was to appearan * f 
an old, ſordid, blind man, but upon his following H 
from place to place, he at laſt found, by his own ee 
feſſion, that he was Plutus, the God of Riches, Mete 
that he was juſt come out of the houſe of a miſer, Pl * 
tus further told him, that when he was a boy he uM... 
to declare, that as ſoon as he came to age he wo les 
diſtribute wealth to none but virtuous and juſt mei iis 
upon which, Jupiter conſidering the pernicious cone 
quences of ſuch a reſolution, took his ſight away fol... 


him, and left him to ſtroll about the world in the bi, 
condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. With mu 
ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to go to his houl 
where he met an old woman in a tattered raiment, w 
had been his gueſt for many years, and whole na 
was Poverty. The old woman refuſing to turn out 
eaſily as he would have her, he threatned to baniſh 
not only from his own houſe, but out of all Greece, 
ſhe made any more words upon the matter, Povert 
on this occaſion, pleads her cauſe very notably, and! 
preſents to her old landlord, that ſhould ſhe be driv 
out of the country, all their trades, arts and ſcienc 


would be driven out with her; and that if every 0 
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4x rich, they would never be ſupplied with thoſe 

urs, ornaments, and conveniences of life which made 
ches deſirable. She likewiſe repreſented to him the 
wreral advantages which ſhe beſtowed upon her vota- 
5 in regard to their ſhape, their health, and their 
givity, by preſerving them from gouts, dropſies, 
wieldineſs, and intemperance. But whatever ſhe 
ul to ſay for herfelf, ſhe was at laſt forced to troop 
f Chremylus immediately conſidered how he might 
lore Plutus to his light; and in order to do it, con- 
od him to the temple of Eſculapius, who was fa- 
ous for cures and miracles of this nature. By this 
peans the Deity recovered his eyes, and begun to make 


right ule of them, by enriching every one that was 


ftinguiized by piety towards the gods, and juſtice to- 
ards men; and at the fame time by taking away his 
fits from the impious and undeſerving. This pro- 
ned ſeveral merry incidents, till, in the laſt act, Mer- 
my deſcends with great complaints from the gods, 
tat ſince the good men were grown rich they had re- 
tired no ſacriſices, Which is confirmed by a prieſt of 


witer, who enters with a remonſtrance, that ſince 
heſe late innovations, he was reduced to a ſtarvin 
odition, and could not live upon his office, Chre- 
pylus, who in the beginning of the play was religious 
n his poverty, concludes with a propoſal, which was 
etched by all the good men who were now grown 
i; as well as himſelf, 5. e. that they ſhould carr 
aus in folemn proceſſion to the temple, and inſtal 
im in the place of Jupiter. This allegory inſtructed 
e Athenians in two points, firſt, as it vindicated the 
duct of Providence in its ordinary diſtribution of 
ealth: and in the ngxt place, as it ſhewed the great 
endency of riches to corrupt the morals of thoſe who 
puleſſed them, 
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The JUSTICE of PRO ID EN CEA 
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_ All nature is but art unknown to thee, (Qui 
Al chance, direction which thou car'ſt not ee; wi 
All diſcord, harmony, nt underſtood, : At 
All partial evil, univerſal Good x elpa 

And ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon”s ſpite, is bo 

One trath is clear, —I hatever is, is right, Po" l 

an 

3 OZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſecurel 
for many years in the ſilken pavilions of pleafunM” 

and had every morning anointed his head with the « onu! 
of gladneſs, when his only fon Aboram, ſor whom | ' Fol 
had crouded his treaſures with gold, extended his “I 
minions with conqueſts, and ſecured them with in Cale 
pregnable fortreſſes, was ſiiddenly wounded, as he wil all 
hunting, with an arrow from an unknown hand, . 2 
expired in the field. | Ty, an 
Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, Meg. 
fuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the glo 1 
eſt grotto in the neighbouring mountains: He there ui dne 
ed himſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs of his hon un 
head, and daſhed the cup of conſolation, that Patience Mee! 
fered him, to the ground. He {uitered not his minittre * 
to approach his preſence; but liſtened to the ſcrea lecte 
of the melancholy birds of midnight, that fit throꝗ ca 
the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers of the 
mids. Can that God be benevolent,” he cried, N ere 
ce thus wounds the ſou), as from an ambuſh, with ure be lett 
ce pected ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures in a mt ght! 
ce ment with irremediable calamity? Ye lying Iman N In 
« prate to us no more of the juſtice and the kind ** © 
ce of an all-directing and all-loving Providence! H Peac 
ce whom ye pretend reigns in Heaven, is ſo far iro * 1 
« protecting the miſerable ſons of men, that he per; ate 
cc tually delights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowerets in Hime 
» garden of hope ; and, like a malignant giant, 7 be — 
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down the ſtrongeſt towers of happineſs with the iron 
{ mace of his anger. If this being poſſeſſed the good- 
gels and the power with which ilattering prieſts have 
(inveſted him, he would doubtlets be inclined and en- 
i thled to baniin thoſe evils which render the world a 
dungeon of dittreis, a vale of vanity and woe. —E 
vill continue in it no longer!“ 
at that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, which 
efpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into 
i bolom; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning 
kt through the cavern, and a being of more than hu- 
n beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 
owned with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm 
this right-hand, arreſted the arm oi the trembling and 
tonifhed Caliph, and ſaid, with a majeſtic file, 
i Follow me to the top of this mountain.“ | 
« Look from hence, {aid the awful conductor, I am 
Caloc, the angel of Peace; look from hence into the 
valley.“ 

Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, ſul- 
Tr, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which ſat a pale, 
jeazre, and ghaſtly ſigure: It was a merchant juſt 

iiking with famine, and lamenting that he could 
Ind neither wild berries nor a fingie ſprig in this for- 
m uninhabited defart ; and begying the protection of 
eayen againſt the tygers that would now certainly 
eſtroy him, fince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had 
lected to make nightly fires to afiright them. He 
en caſt a caſket of jewels on the fand, as trifles of no 
e; and crept feeble and trembling to an eminence, 
here he was accuſtomed to {it every evening to watch 
be ſetting ſun, and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that 
light haply approach the iſland. 
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[mol Inhabitant of Heaven,” cried Bozaldab, “ ſuffer 
not this wretch to periſa by the fury of wild beaſts.” 


Peace, ſaid the angel, and obterve.” — 
fra He looked again, and beheld a veſſel arrived at the 
Yer lolate ile. What words can paint the rapture of the 


aving merchant, when the Captain offered to trani- 
rt him to his native country, it ke would reward him 
ith half die jewels of his calket. No ſooner had this 
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pitileſs commander received the ſtipulated ſum, then 
held a conſultation with the crew, and they agreed t 
ſeize the remaining jewels, and leave the unhapj 
exile in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable condition ; 
which they diſcovered him. He wept and tremble 
intreated and implored in vain. SP, 
Will Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be practiſed 
exclaimed Bozaldab? © Look again, ſaid the age 
c and behold the very ſhip in which, ſhortſighted ; 
cc thou art, thou withedit the merchant might embar 
ce daſhed in pieces on a rock; doſt thou not heart 
« cries of the ſinking ſailors? Preſume not to dire 
« the Governor of the univerſe in his diſpoſal of event 
«© The man whom thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken fra 
ce this dreary ſolitude, but not by the method thy 
„ yould'ft preſeribe. His vice was avarice, by whi 


. 8 19 W. 
« he became not only abominable ba: wretched;! * 
& fancied ſome mighty charm in wealth, Which, Men 


ce the want of Abdiel, would gratify every with, 2 
& O bviate every fear. This wealth he has now be 
taught not only to deſpiſe, but abhor: He e 
ce his jewels upon the ſand, and conſeſſed them to | 
ce ulſtle{s; he offered part of them to the marine 
« and perceived them to be pernicious ; he has no 
&« learned, that they are rendered uſeful or vain, go 
« or evil, only by the ſituation and temper oft 
« poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught $i 
© dom! But turn thine eyes to another and mere ii « 1; 


« tereſting ſcene.“ "os 
The Caliph inſtantly beheld 2 magnificent palace, Ml evi 
dorned with ſtatues of uis anceſtors wrought in jaſpeMihly 
the ivory dos of which, turning on hinges of inne 
gold {i Golconda, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, i Non e 
rounded with the rajas of fifty nations, and with any « C 
baſſadors in various habits and of different compleyWhocr 
ions; on Which ſat Aboram, the much-lamented . thin 
of Bozaldab, and by his ſide a Princeſs fairer than I and 


Houri. | Mui 
« Gracious Alla!—lt is my ſon,” cried the Cali of | 
« O let me hold him to my heart? “ Thou canſt i nite 


« graſp an unſubſtantial viſion,” replied the angel: infir 
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am now ſhewing thee what would have been the de- 
i tiny of thy fon, had he continued longer on the 
earth.“ And why,” returned Bozaldab, was 
he not permitted to continue? Why was I not ſuſfer- 
ed to be a witneſs of ſo much ſelicity and power!“ 
conſider the ſequel, replied he, * that dwells in the 
fifth Heaven.” Bozaldab looked earneſtly, and faw 
e countenance of his ſon, on which he had been uſed. 
» behold the placid imile of ſimplicity, and the vivid 
hes of health, now diſtorted with rage, and now 
ed in the infenſibility of drunkenneſs: It was again 
nimated with diſdain, it became pale with apprehen- 

on, and appeared to be withered by intemperance z 
3 hands were flained with blood, and he trembled by 
rns with fury and terror. The palace ſo lately ihine- 

g with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into the cell 
fa dungeon, where his fon Jay ſtretched out on a ccld 

avement, gagged and bound, and his eyes put out.“ 
don aſter, he perceived the favourite Sultana, who be- 

e was ſeated by his fide, enter with a bowl of poi- 
1, which ſhe compelled Aboram to drink, and after- 

ards married the ſucceſſor to his throne.. 

„Happy,“ ſaid Caloc, “ is he whom Providence 
has by the angel of death ſnatched from guilt ! from 
whom that power is with-held, which, if he had poſ- 
ſeſled, would have accumulated upon himſelf yet: 
eater miſery than it conld make upon others.“ 

« It is enough,“ cried Bozaldab; “ I adore the in- 

rutable ſchemes of omnilſcience From what dread- 

| evil has my ſvn been reſcued, by a death which L 


ly bewalled as unfortunate and premature! A death. 


innocence and peace, which has bleſfed his memory 


pon earth, and tranſmitted his {pirit to the ſkies,” 


Caſt away the dagger,” replied the heavenly meſ- 
nger, «C which thou waſt preparing to plunge into. 
tune own heart. Exchange complaint for ſilence, 
and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look down, 
without giddineſs and ſtupeſaction, into the vaſt abyſs 
of eternal wiſdom? Can a mind that ſees not infi- 
nitely, perfectly comprehend any thing among an 
infinity of objects, mutually relative? Can the chan- 

3 «nels, 
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« nels, which thou commandeſt to be cut to receiys 
the annual inundation of the Nile, contain the wi. 
** ters of the ocean? Remember that perfect happine 
© cannot he conferred on a creature; for perfect hay. 
6e pinels is an attribute as incommunicable as perfeg 
% power and eternity.” 

The angel, while he was ſpeaking thus, ftretcheg 


out his pinicns to fly back to the empyreum, and the 


ſlutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of a catara&, 
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RUDENCE is an ev'nneſs of ſoul, 
A ſteady temper which no cares controul, 
Ny paſſions ruffle, no deſires inflame 
Still conſtant to it{elf, and ſtill the ſame. 


A Gentleman, whom I ſhall call Mr Foreſight, w. 
pollefled of a gentee] income, and while a backels 
kept a chariot and four footmen, beſides fix ſaddle hu 
ſes, He did not exceed, but went to the utmoſt ſtrett 
of his income: But, when he married the beautiful Ch 
rinda (who brought him a handſome fortune) he di 
miſled two of his footmen, four of the ſaddle ha 
ſes, and his chariot; and kept only a chair for the u 
of his lady. Embroidered cloaths and laced lint 
were quite laid aſide: He was married in a plain ung 
get, and, from that time forward, in all the accommod: 
tions of life, never coveted any thing beyond cleaul 
neſs and conveniency. When any of his acquaintan 
aſked him the reaſon of this ſudden change, he wol 
anſwer, © In a ſingle life I could eaſily compute n 
« wants, and provide againſt them; but the conditi 
« of life TI am row engaged in is attended with a tho 
% ſod Nnftgelgen cal allies, as well as with a ore 
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many diſtant but unavoidable expences. The hap- 
pinels or miſery in this world of a future progeny 
will probably depend upon my good or ill huſbandry. 
I ſhall never think I have diſcharged my duty nll I 
have laid up a proviſion for three or four children at 
leaſt,” © But pr'ythee, Sir,“ ſays a pert coxcomb 
wt ſtood by, why ſhouldit thou reckon thy chickens 
before Upon which he cut him ſhort, and re- 
led, © It is no matter; a brave man can never want 
( heirs, while there is one man of worth living.“ This 
recautions way of reaſoning and acting, has proved, 
oMrForefight and his lady, an uninterrupted ſource of 
ticity ; wedlock fits light and eaſy upon them; and 
hey are at preſent happy in two ſons and a daughter, 
tho, a great many years hence, will feel the good et- 
{ts of their parents prudence. 
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HOW ſingular, in the age we live in, is the diſcreet 
chaviour of young Sophia, and how amiable does ſhe 
"pear in the eyes of wiſe men? Her lover, a little be- 
re marriage, acquainted her, that he intended to lay 
a thouſand pounds for a preſent in jewels; but, be- 
re he did it, deſired to know what ſort would be moſt 
recable to her. Sir, replied Sophia, „I thank 
you for your kind and generous intentions, and only 
beg they may be executed in another manner: Be 
pleaſed only to give me the money, and I will try to 
lay it out to a better advantage. I am not,” continu- 
he, © in the leaſt fond of thoſe expenſive trifles ; 
neither do I think the wearing of diamonds can be 
any addition, nor the abſence of them any diminut 
on to my happineſs. I ſhould be aſhamed to appear 
in public tor a few days in a dreſs which does not be- 
come me at all times. Befides, I ſee, by that mo- 
delt plain garb of yours, that you are not yourſelf af- 
ſected with the gaiety of apparel. When I am your 
wite, my only care will be to keep my perſon clean 
and neat for you, and not to make it fine for others.” 
e gentleman, tranſported with this excellent turn of 
nd in his miſtreſs, preſented her with the money in 
gold. She purchaſed an annuity with it; and out 
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of the income of which, at every revolution of her 


wedding- day, ſhe makes her hnſband ſome pretty pre 
ſent, as a token of her gratitude, and a freſh pledge 0 


her love: Part of it ſhe yearly diſtributes among ber 
indigent and beſt-deſerving neighbours, and the fn:1Wl 
remainder ſhe lays out in ſomething uſeful for herſcH #"* 
and the children. | | dill 
But 

| for 
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T is a great diſgrace to religion, to imagine it is n“ 
enemy to mirth and cheerfulneſs, and a ſevere ex. Mice! 
acter of penſive looks and ſolemn faces. The trueWWit! 


ſpirit of religion cheers as well as compoſes the ſoul, pol 
It is not the buſineſs of virtue to exterpate the affection vine 
of the mind, but to regulate them. how 


The greateſt and wiſeſt of men in all ages and conn-WCo> 
tries were renowned for their piety and virtue. Thoſe 
in our own nation, that haye been unqueſtionably the 
moſt eminent for learning and knowledge, were like. 
wiſe the moſt eminent for their adherence to the Chil. 
fian religion, I might produce very ſhining examples RE 

| from among the clergy ; but becauſe prieſt-craſt is thc 
| common cry of every cavilling empty ſcribbler, I ff 
ew that thoſe laymen who have exerted a more thay [ 
% ordinary genius in their writings, and were the glory ever 
Doof their times, were men whole hopes were filled with {Way 
immortality, and the proſpect of future rewards, and M 
men who lived in a dutiſul ſubmiſſion to all the doc- WI &t « 
trines of revealed religion. tha 


MR ADDISON, ſo deſervedly celebrated for an un- Un 

common accuracy in thinking and reafoning, I. s given” | 

abundant proof of his belief of Chriſtianity and his zeal vrin 

againſt infidels of all kinds in his evidences of the Chri- plex 

tian religion. All his writings on religious. —— Her 
diſcover i * 
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dleover a ſtrong, maſculine, and ſteady piety; and 


* his amiable conduct in every part of his lite gives us the 
dre 0 noſt convincing proof that what he wrote were the 
g ber enuine ſentiments of his mind. But his virtue ſhone 

ö wut brighteſt at the point of death ; for, after a long 


ind manly, but vain ſtruggle with his dittempers, he 
imifſed his phy ſicians, and with them all hopes of life: 
Bit with his hopes of lite he diimiſſed not his concern 
fur the living, but ſent for a youth nearly related, and 
"_ finely accompliſhed, yet not above being the better for 
© Wi cood impreſſions from a dying friend. He came: But 
lie now glimmering in the ſocket, the dying friend 
was ſilent. After a decent and proper pauſe, the youth 
ſaid, * D2ar Sir! you ſent for me: I believe, and 
G nope you have ſome commands; I ſhall hold them 
is an“ moſt ſacred:“ May diltant ages not only hear, but 
re e. cel, the reply! forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he 
ſoftly ſaid, Se in what peace a Chriſtian can die. He 


> true 

e ſoul poke with difficulty, and ſoon expired, Through di- 

ion Wine grace how great is man! through divine mercy 
bow ſtingleſs death! who would not thus expire! 

conn - NcoxjETURES ON ORIGINAL COMPOSITION, p. 103. 

Thoſe | 

ay TEE ET E TE TTET uma 


Chriſ- 
mples RELIGION and SUPERSTITION contraſted, 
is the 
all HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which made 
> than ſe ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I remember it 


every word; and, if you are no better employed, you 
may read the relation of it as follows. 

Methought I was in the midſt of a very entertaining 
ſet of company, and extremely delighted in attendin 
ba lively converſation : When, on a ſudden, 1 per- 
ceiyed one of the moſt ſhocking figures imagination 
an frame, advancing towards me. She was dreſſed 
n black, her ſkin was contracted into a thouſand 
wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, and her com- 
plexion pale and livid as the countenance of death. 
Her looks were filled with terror and unrelenting ſeve- 
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rity, and her hands armed with whips and ſcorpions 
As ſoon as ſhe came near, with a horrid frown, and 3 
voice that chilled my very blood, ſhe bade me follow 
her. I obeyed; and ſhe led me through rugged path, 
beſet with briars and thorns, into a deep ſolitary valley, 
Wherever ſhe paſſed, the fading verdure withered be. 
neath her ſteps, her peſtilential breath inſected the ar 
with malignant vapours, obſcured the luſtre of the ſun; 
and involved the fair face of Heaven in univer(;] 
gloom. Diſmal howlings reſounded through the foreſt; 
from every baleful tree the night-raven uttered hi 
dreadful note, and the proſpect was filled with deſoh- 
tion and horror. In the midſt of this xremendous ſcene, 
my execrable guide addreſſed me in the following man- 
ner. 
« Retire with me, O raſh unthinking mortal ! from 
« the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn, 
te that pleaſure was not deſigned the portion of human 
cc life, Man was born to mourn, and to be wretched; 
& This is the condition of all below the ſtars; and 
& whoever endeavours to oppole it, acts in contradic- 
tion to the will of Heaven. Fly then from the fata 
& inchantments of youth and ſocial delight, and here 
% conſecrate the ſolitary hours to Jamentation and 
« woe. Miſery is the duty of all ſublunary beings; 
% and every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity; 


«© who is to be worſhipped only by the mortification d 


« every ſenſe of pleaſure, and the everlaſting exerciſe 
« of ſighs and tears.“ 

This melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my ſpirits, 
and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of joy within 
me. TI threw myſelf beneath a blaſted yew, where 
the winds blew cold and diſmal ronnd my head, and 
dreadful apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here I re- 
ſolved to he till the hand of death, which I impatiently 
invoked, ſhould put an end to the miſeries of a life f 
deplorably wretched. In this fad ſituation I eſpied on 
one hand of me a deep muddy river, whote heavy 
waves rolled on in flow ſullen murmurs. Here I deter- 
mined to plunge; and was juſt upon the brink, When! 
found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. I turned about 
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aud was ſurpriſed by the ſight of the lovelieſt object I 


lons, uad ever beheld. The molt engaging charms of youth 
wel i 4 beauty appeared in all her torm; effulgent glories 
low - rkled in her eyes, and their awſul ſplendors were 
all, Ctencd by the gentleſt looks of compaſlion and peace. 
allev. 


4t her approach, the frighttul {ſpectre who had before 
urmented me, vanitied away, and with her all the 
jorrors the had cauled. The gloomy clouds brightened 
into cheerful ſunſhine, the groves recovered their ver- 
tare, and the whole region looked gay and bloomin, 
4; the garden of Eden. I was quite tranſported at this 
mexpected change, and reviving pleaſure began to 
glad my thoughts ; when, with a look of inexpreſiible 
kreetneſs, my beauteous deliverer thus uttered her di- 
vine inſtructions. ; 
« My name is Religion. I am the offspring of Truth 
« and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, Hope 
« and Joy. That monſter, trom whoſe power [ have 
« freed you, is called Superſtition: She is the child of 
« Dilcontent, and her followers are Fear and Sorrow. 
« Thus, different as we arc, the has often the infolence 
to aſſume my name and character, and ſeduces un- 
happy mortals to think us the ſame, tillhe, at length, 
« drives them to the borders of deſpair, that dreadful 
' abyſs into which you were juſt going to ſink.” 
„Lock round, and ſurvey the val ious beauties of 
this globe, which Heaven has deſtined for the ſcat 
© of human race; and conlider whether a world thus 
{ exquititely framed, could be meant for the abode of 
{ miſery and pain. For what end has the laviſh hand 
* of Providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable objects of 
* delight, but that all might rejoice in the privilege of 
' exiitence, and be filled with gratitude to the benefi- 
cent author of it? Thus to enjoy the bleſiings he has 
lent, is virtue and obedience! and, to reject them 
' merely as means of pleaſure, is pitiable ignorance, 
ger ablurd perverſeneſs. Infinite goodneſs is the 
ſource of created exiſtence. The proper tendency 
of every rational being, from the higlieſt order of 
' raptured ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank of men, is, 
*torile inceſſantly from lower degrees of happincls 
«ce to 
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ſwered ſhe mildly, “ do not conſiſt in unbounded in 
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to higher. They have each faculti 
| ult | 

br various orders of delights,” iT aligned them 

© What!” cried I, © is this the 1 
4 an a , 
gion? does ſhe lead her votaries — be 
paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious life ? Wh. 
de., ___ _ virtue, the mortification, 
penitents, and the ſelf-denyi *Gifl 4 
e ying excerciſes of ſaint 
The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,“ 
, n 


dulgence, or luxurious eaſe; in the tumult « 
ſions, the languor of indolence, or the flutte : * 
amuſements. Yieiding to immoral pleaſure * "x 
the mind; living to animal and triflin ach oy» 
ſes it; both in their degrees diſqualify it for | * 
nuine gocd, and conſign it over to ad bs. 5 
Whoever would be really happy, muſt make th * 
gent and regular exerciſe of his ſuperior ub J 
chief attention; adoring the perfections of his * 
expreſſing good- il to his fellow- creatures and | 
tivating inward rectitude. To his lower facult I 
muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will by refref 5 
him, invigorate his nobler purſuits. ; In the w: in 
inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled ſeliciry f 
ever blooms; joy flows there with a per few 6: 
abundant ſtream, nor needs there any 6 4 
check its courſe. Beings conſcious of a = | 
mind originally diſeaſed, as all the human rac 1 
cauſe to be, muſt uſe the regimen of a ſtricter ( 
government. Whoever has been guilty of valid 
exceſſes, muſt patiently ſubmit both to the a 
workings of nature, and needful ſeverities of med 
cine, in order to his cure. Still he is entitled toa mc 
derate ſpare of whatever alleviating accommodatio 
this fair manſion of his merciful parent affords, co 
ſiſtent with his recovery. And, in proportion as | 
recovery advances, the livelieſt joy will ſprin * 
his ſecret ſenſe of an amended and — * 
So far from the horrors of deſpair is the der 
even of the guilty.—Soudder, poor mortal, at tl 
| 9 thoug 
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tought of the gulph into which thou Waſt juſt now 
( going ro plunge . 

« W ile the moſt faulty have every encouragement 
to amend, the more innocent ſoul will be ſupported 


them 
Rel 


Wer 

her with ſtill ſweeter conſolations under all its experi- | 
ons M$ ence of human infirmities, ſupported by the gladden- 1 
ant ing aſturances, that every ſincere endeavour to out- 7 


; row them, ſhall be aſſiſted, accepted, and reward- | 
cd. To ſuch a one the lowlieſt ſelf· abaſement is but | 


eq a „ deep-laid foundation for the molt elevated hopes; 

of pal tince they who faithfully examine and acknowledge | 
of lo what they are, ſhall be enabled, under my conduct, 1 
error to become what they deſire. The Chriſtian and the 
- des hero are inſeparable; and to the alpirings of un- 
its ge affiming truſt and filial confidence, are {et no bounds. 
edaeſ To him who is animated with a view of obtaining 
he dil approbation from the Sovereign of the univerie, no 
ers H difficulty is unſurmountable Secure in this purſuit 


Make 
nd © 
ties h 


of every needful aid, his condi with the ſevereſt 
| pains and trials, is little mere than the vigorous ex- 
erciſes of a mind in health. His patient dependence 


reſhin on that Providence which looks through all eternity, 
region his lent reſignation, his ready acc ommodation of his 
city {ol wonghts and behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, is at 
ual an once the moſt excellent ſort of ſelſ denial, and a 
und off ſource of the moſt exalted tranſports. Sociery i 15 the 


ame FF tre ſphere of human virtue. In ſocial, active life, 
ace H difficulties will perpetually be met with; reſtraints 
er (FF of many kinds will be neceſſury; and ſtudying to be- 
Junta have right in reſpect of theſe, is a diſcipline of the 
pain human heart, uſeſul to others, and impr oving to it- 
f med (elf. Suffering is no duty, but where it is neceſſary 


(OA MC 
odatio 
Is, co 


to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleaſure a crime, 
but where it tr engthens the influence of bad incli- 
nations, or leſſens the generous activity of virtue. 


n as 1 The happineſs allotted to man in his preſent ſtate; oa 
ng fron is indeed faint and low, compared with his immortal 

g hea proſpects, and noble capacities: But yet whatever 
onditi 


portion of it the diſtributing hand of Heaven ofters to 
each individual, is a needful ſupport and refreſhment 


MY 
thoug 
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** for the preſent moment, ſo far as it may not hinde 
the attaining his final deſtination. 

Return then with me from continual miſery, t 
moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity ; retur 
« from the contracted views of ſolitude, to the prope 
«& duties of a relative and dependant being. Religiq 
« is not confined to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained I 
« ſullen retirement. Theſe are the gloomy docttih ( 
« of Superſtition, by which ſhe endeavours to bree 
ce thoſe chains of benevolence and ſocial affection i dee 
„ link the welfare of every particular with that of uin 

«© whole. Remember, that the greateſt honour yo had 
can pay the Author of your being, is ſuch a cheer 
cc behaviour as diſcovers a mind ſatisfied with its d 
66 penſations.“ 
Here my preceptreſs pauſed; and I was going to ex 
preſs my acknowledgments for her diſcourſe, when 
ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and th 
new rifen ſun darting his beams through my window 
awaked me. | 


RAuBLTII. 
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\ HOEVER arrogates to himſelf the right of ve He 
/Y geance, fhews how little he is qualified to decid 

his own claims, fince he certainly demands what | 
| would think unfit to be granted to another. | 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven it is indiſpenſib 

required, that he forgive. It is therefore ſuyerfluc 

to urge any-other motive. On this great duty eter 

| nity is ſuſpended, and to him that refuſes to practi 

| it, the throne of mercy is inacceſſible, and the Savio 


of men has been born in vain, 


he 


ALIVERDI, generaliſſimo of the armies of Abas th 
Great, King of Perſia, and his prime miniſter, was: 


good a General and as able a politician, as he was 7 
a 
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able in the capacity of a courtier. From the conſtant 
frenity of his countenance, it was judged that nothing 
ould rufle the caimneſs of his heart; and virtue dit- 
wed itſelf in him fo gracefully and ſo naturally, that 
was ſuppoſed to be the effect of his happy temper, 


t hinde 


ſery, 


> retur 


- Drone . 8 - 
Jokes 4n extraordinary incident made the world to do him 
ained | "ice, and place him in the rank he deſerved. 

oftrin dM One day as he was ſhut up in his cloſet, beſtow ing 


on affairs of ſtate the hours which other men devote to 


 brea] LY 

ion i beep, a courier quite out of breath came n and told 
it of him, that an Armenian, followed by a poſſe of friends, 
ur 50 kd in the night ſurpriſed his palace at Amandabat, de- 
cheers Mſroyed all the moſt valuable furniture in it, and would 
its bre carried off his wife and children, doubtleſs to 


make flaves of them, had not the domeitics, when the 
frit fright was over, made head againſt him. The 
courier added, that a bloody ſkirmiſh enſued, in which 
his ſervants had the advantage at laſt; that the Arme- 
nian's friends were all killed upon the ſpot, but that 
their leader was taken alive. thank thee, Oflalli, * 
ied Aliverdi, “ for affording me the means to re- 
yenge ſo enormous an attempt. What! whilſt I make 
a facrifice of my days and my repoſe to the good of Per- 
ha; while, through mv cares and toils, the meaneſt 
perſian ſubject lives ſecure from injuſtice and violence, 
hall an audacious ſtranger come to injure me in what 
s moſt dear to me] let him be thrown into a dungeon, 
gire him a quantity of wretched ſood ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve him for the torments to which I deſtine him.“ 
he courier withdrew, charged with theſe orders to 
hem who had the Armenian in cuſtody. 

But Aliverdi, growing cool again, cried out, 
What is it, O God, that I have done! is it thus I 
maintain the glory of ſo many years ? Shall one ſingle 
moment echpie all my virtue! that ſtranger has 
* cruelly provoked me; but what impelled him to 
it? No man commits evil merely for the pleaſure of 
doing it: There is always a motive, which paſſion 
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* The prophet moſt revered by the Perſians next to Ma- 


bomet. 
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« or prejudice preſents to us under the maſk of equit 
« and it maſt needs be ſome motive of this kind . | 
66 blinded the Armenian to the dreadful conſequen, $#- 
« of his attempt. Doubtieſs, I nit have Injured t 
„ wretch}: 

He diipatches immediately an expreſs to Amandab 


with an order under his own hand, not to make ( 

priſoner feel any other hardſhip than the privation 4 
liberty. Tranquil, after this act of moderation, | 
applied himſelf again to public buſineſs, till he ſhox 

have leiſure to ſiſt this particular caſe to the bottſy T ! 

From the ſtrict inquiries he ordered to be made, I m. 

learned, that one of his inferior officers had done yer di 

conſiderable damage to the Armenian, conſidering the of 

mediocrity of his fortune; and that he himſelf hang a 

ſlighted the complaints brought againſt him. Eaſed bi of ! 

this diſcovery, he called for the Armenian, whoſe cou rtui 

tenance expreſſed more confuſion than terror, and pu lieus 

{ed this ſentence upon him: wh. 
“ Vindicave ſtranger, there were ſome grounds fe 

ce thy relentment ; thou didſt think I had juſtly incurre Th: 

c thy hatred; I forgive thee the injury thou haſt don Let 
to me. But thou haſt carried thy vengeance to ex 

«& ceſs; thou haſt attacked a man whom thou oughte ben 

c to reſpect; nay, thou hait attempted to make t the 

« vengeance fall upon innocent heads, and therefore Miicov 

& ought to puniſh thee. Go then and reflect in olffſcts 1: 

« tude on the wretchedneis of a man that gives fu our 

« {wing to his paſſions. Thy puniſhment, which jul a ti 

e tice requires of me, will be {uthciently tempered ers 

«& my clemency; and thy repentance ny permit miifffvle 

© to ſhorten the term.“ e th 

lit. 
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On SICKNEESE 


andab | 

ake t. Our life is nothing but our death begun ; 

tion As tapers waſte the inſtant they take fire. 

ion, h YoOUNG- 
| thou] 

bottom r T has been obſerved by many writers, that nothing 


makes a more ridiculous figure in a man's life, than 
e diſparity we often find in him ſick and well. Thus 
ne of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually exhibi- 


| 


ade, h 
1@ Ye! 


1ng th : 

elf haz Ing a miſcrable example of the weakneis ot his mind, 
aled br of his body in their turns. I have had frequent op- 
e counertynities of late to conſider myſelf in theſe different 


nd paMWicws, and hope I have received ſome advantage by it. 
what Mr Waller ſays be true, that 


nds fg 
The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 


Icurre 

ſt don Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
to ex 

ughteMWhen ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age 
ke thi the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 


efore ¶ cover the incloſed ſtructure more plainly.——Sicks 
in {oliiets is a fort of early old age; it teaches us a dithdence 
es fi our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts. 
ch jug a future, better than a thouſand volumes of philoſo- 
red byters and divines. It gives ſo warning a concuſſion to- 


ole props of our vanity, our ſtrength and youth, that 
e think of tortifying ourſelves within, when there is 
little dependence on our outworks. Youth, at the 
ry beſt, is but a betrayer of human life in a gentler 
kd ſmoother manner than age: It is like a ſtream that 
vuriſkes a plant upon its bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh 
id bloſſom to the ſight, but at the ſame time is under- 
Ining it at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt 
re fairly and openly with me; it has afforded me ſe- 
ral proſpects of my danger, and given me an advan- 
ge not very common to young men, that the attrac- | 
ns of the world have not dazzled me very much; and. | 

1 1 


ut m 
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I began where moſt people end, with a full convict, 
of the emptineſs of all forts of ambition, and the unſa 
tisfactory nature of all human pleaſures, 

When a {mart fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcuryy te 
ne ment of my body will fall in a little time, I am ever 
as uncorcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, who (i 
ing in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, and to 


the houſe would tumble over his head) made anſwer 
„What care I for the houſe? I am only a lodger,” ol 2 
fancy it is the beſt time to die when one is in the beſt 
humour, and ſo exceſſively weak as I now am, I mg ] 
ſay with conſctence, that I am not at all unzaſy at the \ 
thought that many men, whom I never had any eſte-n kno 
for, are likely to enjoy this world sfter me. When! eith 
reflect what an inconſiderable little atom every ſinge the 
man ie, with reſpect to the whole creation, methinks i We 
is a ſhame to be concerned at the removal of ſuch a triMing 
vial animal as I am. In the morning alter my exit t n0b! 
{un will riſe as bright as ever, the flowers {mell aMour! 
ſweet, the plants ſpring as green, the world will proof e: 
ceed in its old courſe, people will laugh as heartily, anWting: 
marry as faſt as they were uſed to do: © The memo I 
« of man” (as it is elegantly expreſſed in the wiidonfWitle!t 
of Soloman) ** paſſeth away as the remembrance of Tho 
% gueſt that tarrieth but one day.“ There are reaſonWncra 
enough, in the fourth chapter of the ſame bock, The 
make any young man contented with the proſpect fffuſin 
death. © For honourable age is not that which ſtandWono 
« eth in length of time, or is meaſured by number Me i: 
& years. But wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and a Pio. 
4 unſpotted life is old age. He was taken away*2t 
« ſpeedily, leſt that wickedneſs ſhould alter I:is underWtve p 
& ſtanding, or deceit beguile his foul.” be ve 
| Gu arpranWOuat | 
ay. 
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On ſpending TIME. 


Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 

Aud ſrems to creep decrepid with his age : 

Beheid him when paſt by, what then is ſeen 
But his broad pinions fleeter than the wind, YOUNG. 


I ma E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
at the W ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
teen know what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent 
hen either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to 
ſing ne purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: 
inks we are always complaining our days are few, and act- 
1a trifing as though there would be no end of them. That 
xit M noble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 
nell zMourſelyes in this particular, by all thoſe various turns 
ill proof expreſiion and thought which are peculiar to his wri- 
ly, a üungs. 

nemo 1 often conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with 
wiidonMitlelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 
ce of Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in ge- 


neral, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of 
buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at 
bonours, then to retires Thus, although the whole of 
te is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral di- 
vitons of it appear long and tedious. We are for 
engthening our ſpan in general, but would fain cantract 
the parts of which it is compoſed. The uſurer would 
be very well ſatisfied to have all the time annihilated 
hat hes between the preſent moment and next quarter 
ay. The politician would be contented to loſe three 
years in his life, could he place things in the poſture 
rhich he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a revolu- 
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lis exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs away be- 
we the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our time runs, 
e ſrould be very glad in moſt parts of our lives that 
ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of the 

day 


on of time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of 
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day hang upon our hands, nay we wiſh away ' wy, 
years, and travel through time as through a counts, 
filled with many wild and empty waſtes, which we 
would fain harry over, that we may arrive at thoſe .. 
veral little ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 
If we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts 
we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are meer 
ps and chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſure 
nor buſineſs. I do not however include in this calcula. 
tion, the life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurr 
of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always engaged 
in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not do an vnzc 
ceptable piece of ſervice to thoſe perſons, if I point on 
to them certain methods for the filling up of their empty 
ſpaces of life. The methods I {hall propoſe to them 
are as follows 
The firſt is the exerciſe of virtne, in the moſt gene 
ral acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme 
which comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give employ 
ment to the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a man 
buſineſs more than the moſt active ſtation of life. To 
adviſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the 
afllicted, are duties that fall in our way almoſt every 
day of our lives. A man has frequent opportunities 0 
mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice u 
the character of a deſerving man; of ſoftening the en- 
vious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the pre- The 
judiced; which are all of them employments ſuited to M up 
reaſonable nature, and bring great ſatisfaction to the ns. 
rſon who can buſy himſelf in them with diſcretion, res t. 
There is another kind of virtue that may find eme m. 
ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we are alto end t 
_ gether left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company ander an 
converſation; I mean that intercourſe and communica Welt, 1 
tion which every reaſonable creature ought to main falt 
tain with the great Author of his being. The man whogezen 1 
hves under an habitual ſenſe of the divine prelence, rds, v 
keeps up a perpetual cheerſulneſs of temper, and e feu 
joys every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking himſel ack or 
in company with his deareſt and beſt of friends. Th 
| time 
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ime never lies heavy npon him: It is impoſſible for him 
obe alone. His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt 


vhols 


* fed at ſuch hours, when thoſe of other men are the 
bh h not inactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the world, 
; ref aut his heart burns with devotion, ſwells with hope, 


ind triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence which 
ery where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours 
ont its fears, its ſorrows, its apprehenſions, to the great 
ſupporter of his exiſtence. 

[have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's 
teing virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but 
{we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is 
ot only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
s influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence 
yhich lie beyond the grave, and that our whole eterni- 
is to take its colour from thoſe hours which we here 
mploy in virtue or vice, the argument redoubles upon 
s, for putting in practice this method of paſſing away 
ur time. 

When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 
as opportunities of turning it all to good account, what 
ball we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to 
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rt theWe dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to his 
every hn or diladvantage ? But becauſe the mind cannot be 
ties off@Þ'vays in its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of 


tice tofſſÞutue, it is neceſſary to find out proper employments 


it in its relaxations. 


je en- | 

pre. [be next method therefore that I would propoſe to 
d to up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diver- 
to theMWons. I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonfble crea- 
ion. res to be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions as 
d em- e merely innocent, and have nothing elle to recom- 
e alto- end them, but that there is no hurt in them. Whe⸗ 


der any kind of gaming has even thus much to ſay for 


y and 
J &lt, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very won- 


1RICAs 


main. rful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a 
in when hours together in muffling and dividing a pack of 
eſence rds, with no other converſation but what 1s made up 
nd en 2 tew game phraſes, and no other ideas but thoſe of 
himſelf or red ſpots ranged together in different figures. 

The Would 


wg 
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Would not a man laugh to hear any one of this ſpeci 
complaining that life is ſhort. 

The {tage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
moſt noble and uſeful entertainments, were it unde 
proper regulations. | 

But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as i 
the converſation of a well choſen friend. There is iy 
deed no bleſſing of life that is any way comparable t 
the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend, |] 


#3 


eaſes and unloads the mind, clears and improves tl 4 
underſtanding, engenders thought and knowledge, ani | 
mates virtue and good reſolutions, ſooths and allay T 
the paſſions, and finds employment for moſt of tie Abo 
cant hours of life. purps 
Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon | 
one would endeayour after a more general converſatii 1; 
with ſuch as are capable of edifying and entertaininffe clo! 
thoſe with whom they converſe, which are qualiti Hewi 
that ſeldom go aſunder. le, a1 
There are many other uſeful amuſements of li em ! 
which one would endeayour to multiply, that we mighdWal! iti 
on all occaſions, have recourſe to ſomething rather thaWtien! 
ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any pa eſe r 
ſion that chances to ariſe in it. ould 
A man that has a taſte for muſic, painting, or archiſiſſhe me 
tecture, is like one that has another ſenſe when conood a. 
ared with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. ThiWured | 
floreſt, and planter, the gardener, the huſbandmaie had 
when they are only as accompliſhments to the man is e. 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and manenetic: 
ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. the n 
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Ti; to thy rules, O Temperance! that we owe 

All pizaſures whic , from health or ſtr ength, can flow 8 
7 or of body, parity of mind, 
lac lind. d reaſon, ſentiment ren 


HERE 1s a ſtory in the Arabian Night Tales, of a 
T King who had long Janguiſhed under an ill habit 
body, and had taken abundance of remedies to no 


CHANDLER, 


purp6.e. At length, ſays he fable, a phyſician cured 


bm by the folle wing method: He took an hollow ball 
wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; after which 
e cloſed it ſo artuicially that nothing appeared. He 
kewiſe took a mall, and after having hollowed the han- 
e, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, he encloſed in 
hem ſeveral drugs after the tame manner as in the 
all itlell. He then ordered the Sultan, who was his 
patient, to exerciſe himſelf carly in tlie morning with 
beſe rightly prepared inſtruments, till zuch time as he 
ould fweat. When, as the ſtory goes, the virtue of 
he medicaments perſpiring through the wood, had ſo 
pod an influence on the Sultau's conſtitution, that they 
red him of an indifpolition which all the compoſitions 
ehad taken inwardly had not been able to remove. 
nis eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how 
neficial bodily labour is to health, and that exerciſe 
the moſt effeciual pliyſic. I ſhall in this place recom- 
tend another great preſervative of health, which in 
any.caſes produces the ſame effects as exercite, and 
iy, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, where oppor- 
nities of exerciſe are wanting. The preſervative I 
m ſpeaking of is temperance, which has thoſe particu- 
radvantages above all other means of health, that it 
jay be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any 
alon, or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into 
ich. every man may put himſelf without interruption 
bulineſs, expence of money, or loſs of time. If 
exerciſe 
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exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, temperance pre 
vents them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, tempe 
rance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exe 
ciſe rifes proper ferments in the humours, and pro 
motes the circulation of the blood, temperance vive 
nature her full play, and enables her to exert her 
in all her force and vigour ; if exerciſe diſſipate 
growing diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 
Phuyſic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the { 
ſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are in 
deed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that ca 
not wait the flow operations of theſe two great inſt 
ments of health; but did men live in an habitual court 
of exerciſe and temperance, there would be but lit 
occaſion for them. Accordingly we find that tho 
parts of the world are the moit healthy, where the 
ſubſiſt by the chace ; and that men live longeſt whe 
their lives were employed in hunting, and when th 
had little food beſides what they caught. Bliſterin 
cupping, and bleeding are ſeldom of ute but to the id| 
and intemperate; as all thoſe inward applications whi 
are ſv much in practice among us, are for the moſt pat 
nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury conſiſte 
with health. The apothecary is perpetually employe 
in countermining the cook and the vintner. It is {ai 
of Diogenes, that, meeting a young man who was g 
ing to a.feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet and carrie 
him home to his friends, as one who was running in 
imminent danger, had not he prevented him. WiWreate 
would the philoſopher have ſaid, had he been preſet 
at the gluttony of a modern meal? Would not he ha 
thought the maſter of a family mad, and have begge 


his ſervants to tie down his hands, had he feen him diff the 
vour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ; ſwallow oil and vinegafoſib! 
wines and ſpices; throw down ſallads of twenty digWay: 
rent herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, conſe ud 
tions and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours Haſtit 
What unnatural motions and counterferments mult ſure, ; 
medley of intemperance produce in the body ? For irt, 
part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in all Wupor 
magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and dropl:ql 0 
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ftended veſſels. Befides, that abſtinence well time 
often kills a ſickneſs in embrio, and deſtroys the f 
ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or thr, 
ancient authors, that Socrates, notwitliſtanding he liz 
in Athens during the great plague, which has made! 
much noiſe through all ages, and has been celebrat 
at different times by ſuch eminent hands. I ſay, y 
withſtanding that he lived in the time of this devourin 
peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt infection, whit 
thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that uninterrupte 
temperance which he always obſerved. 
And here I cannot but mention an obſervation wh 
J have often made, upon reading the lives of the phil 
ſophers, and comparing it with any ſeries of Kings 
great men of the ſame number. If we conſider the 
ancient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy confi 
ed in a temperate and abſtemions courſe of life, 0: 
would think the life of a philoſopher, and the life of 
man, were of two different dates: For we find the 9 
nerality of theſe wiſe men were nearer an hundre 
than ſixty years of age at the time of their reipecti 
deaths. 
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| Is Wil 
TREACHERY, thoc 

an a 

F all the vices to which human nature is ſubje the + 
treachery is the moſt infamous and deteſtabiWcans 

being compounded of fraud, cowardice, and revengiell as 
The greateſt wrong3 will not juſtify it, as it deſtro teac 
thoſe principles of mutual confidence and ſecurity ery a 
which ſociety can only ſubſiſt. The Romans, a brate, a 
and generous people, diſdained to practiſe it towatis in 
their declared enemies; Chriſtianity teaches us to 10s fave 
give injuries: But to reſent them under the diſguiſe his 1 
friendſſip and benevolence argues a degeneracy, wil to fe 
common humanity and juitice mult bluſh at. * 
0 ſtep 
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FLFRIDA was the daughter of Ordgar, count of De- 
ao, and though educated in a private manner, was 10 
-autiful, that the fame of her charms reached the ears 
fEdgar, King of England. In order to ſatisfy himſelf 
tether her beauty anſwered the report he had heard 
fit, he ſent Ethelwold his favourite, who, under pre- 
xt of a viſit to her father,, got a ſight of the daughter. 
; he was then young and ſuſceptible of the impreſſions 
f2fair face, he was { captivated with Elirida's charms, 
hat he proved falſe to his truſt, and made his addreſ- 
to the lady. On his return to the King, he deſcri- 
2d her in ſuch a manner as convinced Edgar, that ſhe 
as neither a proper object for his curiotity or affec- 
ons, Having thus diverted the King's thoughts from 
frida, he took an opportunuy to repreſent to him that 
e would prove an advantageous match to himſelf, 
bough by no means worthy of a monarch; and having 
tained 13 conſent to demand her in marriage, ſuc— 
eded in his ſuit. Ethelwold had not long enjoyed the 
its of his treachery, beſore the whole mvttery was 
wyealed to the King. Edgar, however, diſlembled 
b reſentment, till he had ocular demonſtration ct his 
rhdy. For this purpoſe he found ſome pretence tor 
welling near Ethelwold's houſe, and declared his in- 
tion of viſiting a lady who was ſo much cried up for 
er beauty. The Ear] pcſted away with the news to 

b wife, at the ſame time adviſing . her to uſe all the 
ethods ſhe could to conceal her graces from the eyes 
an amorous monarch, who would ſatiate his delires 
the expence of her chaſtity. Eltrida, bcing by theſe 

jeans acquainted with the wrong done to herſelf, as 
ell as to the King, was filled with reſeatment, and, 
lead of following her huſband's advice, made uſe of 
ery art to ſet her charms out to the greateſt advan- 
ze, and to make herſelf appear the more amiable. 
bis interview ſerved only to convince the King that 
favourite had abuſed his confidence. He diflembled 
his reſentment, and {ent Ethelwold a little while aſ- 
to ſecure the coaſt of Northumberland againſt the 
mes, and in his way thither he was found murdered, 
o ſteps were taken to find out the authors of this 
Z 2 crime z 
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crime; but Elfrida as ſoon as decency would per 
was married to the King, HisT. ENGL, Epo 
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T till ſhall hate that man as hell, | 
Il ho this can think, and that can tell. FRAxc 


IROUT EH and reality have all the advantages 0 
pearance, and many more. If the ſhew of 

thing be good for any thing, I am ſure ſincerity is 
ter: For why does any man diſſemble, or ſecm to 
that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it goo 
have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? For to co 
terfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appearanc 
' ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in the we 
for a man to {eem to be any thing, 1s really to be y 
he would ſeem to be. Beſides that it is many time 
troublctome to make good the pretence of a good quail dis 
as to have it; and if a man has it not, it is ten to 
but he is diſcovered to want it, and then all his p 
and laborr to ſeem to have it is loſt, There is ſ dt 
thing unnatural in painting, which a ſlcilful eye will Mind 
ly ditcern from native beauty, and complexion. 
It is hard'to perſonate and act a part long; for wh 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be 
deavouring to return, and will peep out and be 
herſclfone time or other. Therefore if any mant 
it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, WM br 
then his goodneſs will appear to every body's ſatis 
tion; fo that upon all accounts ſincerity is true wit 
| Particularly as to the affairs of this world, integ 
hath many advantages over all the fine and arti. 
ways of diffimnlation and deceit; it is much the pla 
ald calier, much the ſafer and more ſecure wa 
dealing in the world; it has leſs of trouble and dif 
ty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger an 
zard in it; it is the ſhortett aud neareſt way to our 
| carr 
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ing us thither in a ſtreight line, and will hold out 
gf lait ongeſt. The arts of deceit and cunning do 
ntinue ly grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſervice- 
he to them that uſe them; whereas integrity gains 
kength by vſe, and the more and longer any man 
a(tiſeth it, the greater ſervice it does him, by con- 
ming his reputation, and encouraging thoſe with 
dom he hath to do, to repole the greateſt truſt and 
midence in him, which is an unſpeakable advantage 
the butineſs and affairs of life. 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and need no- 
ing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and fits 
pon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
are; Whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's 
rention upon a rack, and one trick needs a great 
any more to make it good. It is like building upon 
alle foundation, which continuaily ſtands in need of 
ops to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt to be more 
krgeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building at 
t upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is 
m and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow and 
ound in it, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears 
diſcovery: Of which the crafty man is always in 
ger, and when he thinks he walks in the dark, all 
þpretences are ſo tranſparent, that he that runs may 
ad them; he is the laſt man that finds himſelf to be 
und out, and whilit he takes it for granted that he 
akes fools of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 
Add to all this, that ſincerity is the molt compendi- 
s wiidonn, and an excellent mftrument for the ſpeedy 
batch of buſineſs; it creates confidence in thoſe we 
ne to deal with, ſaves the labour of many enquiries, 
d brings things to an iſſue in few words: It is like 
relling in a plain beaten road, which commonly 
ugs a man ſooner to their journey's end than by- 
ys, in which men often loſe themſelves. In a word, 
hatioever convenience may be thought to be in falſe- 
od and diſſimtttation, it is ſoon over; but the inconveni- 
Ice of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an 
erlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, fo that he is not be- 
ed when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſled when perhaps 
£ 3 | he 
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he means honeſtly. When a man hath once forfeiteg 
the reputation of his integrity, he is ſer faſt, and no. ll 2 #4 
thing will then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſe. 
hood. | 

And I have often thought, that God hath in his great 
wiſdom hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds, the | 
wonderful advantages of truth and integrity, to the 1 
proſperity even of our worldly affairs; thoſe men are 


toe! 
ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, that they MW 
cannot look beyond a preſent advantage, nor forbear enjoy 
to ſeize npon it, though by ways ever ſo indirect; they The 
cannot ſee ſo far as to the remoteſt conſequences of a ng fre 
ſteady integrity, and the vait benefit and advantages gelle xi 
Which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but this ſort En the 
of men wiſe and clear - ſighted enough to diſcern this, latiate 
they would be honeſt out of very knavery, not out of Me virt: 
any love to honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty de- WI cũre 
ſign to promote and advance more effectually their own Wow g. 
intereſts; and therefore the juſtice of the divine Provi- geaſec 
dence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their "I 
eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal terms WM..-4 


with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own wicked 
deſigns by honeſt and lawful means. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for row 0 
a day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe more Ii af t 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or Wy... 
good word, it were then no great matter (ſpeaking as 
to the concernments of this world) if a man ſpent his 
reputation all at onee and ventured it at one throw: 
But if he be to continue in the world, and would have 
| the 2dvantage of converſation whilſt-he is in it, let him 
| make ule of truth and fincerity in all his words and ac- 
tions; for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to the 
end: All cther arts will fail, but truth and integrity wil 

carry a man throvgh and bear him out to the laſt. 
| SPECTATOR» 
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HE gratifications of vice are turbulent and unnatu- 

ral, generally ariſing from the relief of paſſions, 
tolerable, and iſſuing in tormenting reflections; often 
rritated by diſappointment, and always inflamed by 
ajoyment, and yet ever cloyed with repetition. | 

The pleaſures of virtue are calm and natural; flows 

ng from the exerciſe of kind affections or delightful 
reflexions in conſequence of them; not only agreeable 
in the proſpect, but in the preſent ſeeling; they never 
ſatiate, or loſe the reliſh; nay, rather the admiration 
of virtue grows {tronger every day; and not only is the 
lelire but the enjoyment heightened by every other 
ew gratification ; and, unlike to moſt others, it is in- 
ceaſed, not diminiſhed by ſympathy and communica- 
ton. In fine, the ſatisfactions of virtue may be pur- 
ns chaſed without a bribe, and poſſeſſed in the humbleſt as 
el WM vel as the moſt triumphant fortune ; they can bear the 
ſtricteſt review, do not change with circumſtances, nor 
grow old with time. Force cannot rob, nor fraud cheat 
or” us of them; and, crown all, inſtead of abating, they 

enhance every other pleaſure. | 


AN eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 
ad credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
woidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low 
ondition, There is a modeſty uſually attending fault- 
es poverty, which made him rather chuſe to reduce 
bs manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, than 
llicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew of an 
eſtate, when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who 
vas a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 
lis occaſion with nncommon decency, and never ap- 
peared ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of up- 
Trading him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
or the many great offers the had refuſed for his ſake, 
le redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while 

her 
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her huſband was continually pouring out his heart to her 
in complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman; 


the world. He ſometimes came home at a time whel ngen 
ſhe did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tear; ut if 
which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always put on au ber n 
air of cheerfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen their ex ſaving 
pence, their eldeſt daughter (whom I ſhall call Aman. 
da) was ſent into the country, to the houſe of an hy 
neſt farmer, who had married a ſervant of the family 
This young woman was apprehenſive of the ruin whid Th 
was approaching, and had privately engaged a friend ; 
in the neighbourhood to give her an account of wh; he ” 
paſſed from time to time in her father's affairs. Aman uh 
da was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, whe _ 
the Lord of the manor, who often called in at the f Lernt 
mer's houſe as he followed his country ſports, fell pat 
ſionately in love with her. He was a man of pre; 
generoſity, but from a looſe education had contracted « 1 
hearty averſion to marriage. He therefore entertain er fro 
ed a deſign upon Amanda's virtue, which at preſent þ 1 prop 
thought fit to keep private. The innocent creatu n to 2 
who never ſuſpected his intentions, was pleaſed wi... 
his perſon; and, having obſerved his growing paſlo,,.. tn 
for her, hoped, by ſo advantageous a match, ſhe mig ol the 
quickly be in a capacity of ſupporting her impoveriſhe amy a 
relations. One day as he called to tee her, he foingF,.. pr 
her in tears over a letter ſhe had juſt received from he ¶ x cc 
friend, which gave an account that her father had lat N read 
ly been ſtripped of every thing by an execution. Ti, tuin 
lover, who with ſome difficulty found out the cauſe « ty * 
her grief, took this occaſion to make her a propos you ha 
It is impoſſible to expreſs Amanda's confuſion when HHvel. . 
found his pretenſions were not honourable. She w. "ig 1 
now deſerted of all her hopes, and had no power nove 
ſpeak; but ruſhing from him in the utmoſt diſturbanc l was 
locked herſelf up in her chamber. He immediately door, 2 
patched a meſſenger to her father with the following, \., 
letter: | thee al] 
68s IR, | ſupport 


ralle t 
% HAVE heard of your misfortune, and have 0 Nee 
fered your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to {et 


— 


an her four hundred pounds a year, and to lay down 


Y e ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed, I will be fo 
the jngenuous as to tell you, that I do not intend marriage ; 
bt if you are wiſe, you will uſe your authority with 
na ber not to be too nice, when the has an opportunity of 
bang you and your family, and of making herſelf hap- 
nan) p | 
ho I am, &c.“ 

nihy 

"me This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother ; 
dug ge opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. 
” Se did not think it proper to explain herſelf to the 


neſſenger; but deſiring him to call again the next 
morning, ſhe wrote to her daughter as follows: 


« Deareſt child, 


« YOUR father and I have juſt now received a let- 
ter from a gentleman who pretends love to you, with 
2 propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and would throw 
ws to a lower degree of miſery than any thing which is 
come upon us. How could this barbarous man think 
that the tendereſt of parents would be tempted to ſup- 
py their want, by giving up the beſt of children to in- 
famy and ruin? It is a mean and cruel artifice to make 
this propoſal at a time when he thinks our neceſſities 
muſt compel us to any thing; but we will not eat the 
iread of ſhame; and therefore we charge thee not 
to think of us, but to avoid the ſnare which is laid for 
y virtue. Beware of pitying us: It is not ſo bad as 


vell, and I ſhall write my child better news. 

* I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 
noved to ſay things would mend. As I was going on 
was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at the 
oor, and had brought us an unexpected ſupply of a 
lebt which has long been owing. Oh! I will now tell 
thee all, It is ſome days I have lived almoſt without 
lupport, having conveyed what little money I could 
alle to your poor father.—Thou wilt weep to think 
Where he is, yet be aflured he will ſoon be at liberty. 
That 
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you have perhaps been told. All things will yet be 
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| beſides little Fanny, who ſtands watching my looks a; | 


peat my ſorrows to grieve thee. No, it is to. intrez 


out cf it, than by the loſs of thy innocence, Heaye 
preſerve my dear child. 


therefore broke open the letter privately, to ſee th 


That cruel letter would have broke his heart, but] hay 


N 8 60 
concealed it from him. I have no companion at preſery 


60 I 
| hay 
was fal 
ed : no 
you, h. 


write, and is crying for her ſiſter; ſhe fays, the is ſure 
you are not well, having diſcovered that my preſent 
trouble is about you. But do not think I would thus re 


thee not to make them inſupportable, by adding wha fall 
would be worſe than all. Let us bear cheerfully an Ment 
fliction, which we have not brought on ourſelves, , Vor (+ 
remember there is a power who can better deliver er 


Thy affectionate mother. 
This 


The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to dei 


ver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter had! 

who, he imagined, would be glad to have an opporty mand: 

nity of giving it into her hands himſelf. His maſte 4a; 
1, an 


was impatient to know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, an p 
7 WO 


contents. He was not a little moved at ſo true a pi 
ture of virtue in diſtreſs; but at the ſame time was in 
finitely ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. However THE 
he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but careful") 
ſealed it up again, and carried it to Amanda. All l _ 
endeavours to ſee her were in vain, till ſhe was aſſure 3 
he brought a letter from her mother. He would nc r 
part with it but upon condition that ſhe would read i — 
without leaving the room. While ſhe was peruſing it bd * 
fixed his eyes on her face with the deepeſt attention. - 
her concern gave a new ſoftneſs to her beauty, and - a 
when ſhe burſt into tears, he could no longer refrai * 28 

from bearing a part in her ſorrow, and telling her _ 
that he too had read the letter, and was reſolved i .. . 
make reparation for having been the occaſion of it ; 
My reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the ſecond col © AF 
piſtle which he now wrote to Amanda's mother. * vin, 
exp 
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« MADAM, mY 


« ] AM full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf, 
have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. It 
ws far from my intention to add trouble to the afflict- 
4; nor could any thing but my being a ſtranger to 
you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I live, 
| ſhall endeavour to make you amends as a ſon. You 
mot be unhappy while Amanda is your daughter: 
Nor ſuall be, if any thing can prevent it, Which is in the 
0 wer of, 


Madam, | 
Your moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant Bag 


This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous act 
e had now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance 
Imanda's father was quickly in a condition of retrieving 
is perplexed affairs. To conclude, he married Aman- 
, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction of having reſtor- 
da worthy family to their former proſperity, and of 
making himſelf happy by an alliance to their virtues, 


THE following letter is written with ſuch an air of 
ncerity, and affords ſo worthy an example to every 
erſon in the ſame circumſtances and under the ſame 
mptation, that I cannot reſiſt the pleaſure of addin 
ito this collection. It is from a young lady of ſmall 
tune to a gentleman who had made a declaration of 
s paſſion for her; but the inequality of their fortunes 
ade him think he could not an{wer it to the world, if 
e purſued his deſigns by way of marriage, and therc- 
re had made propoſals of gaining her upon other 
ems. 


„ 5 


„AFTER very much perplexity in myſelf, and 
fel ring how to acquaint you with my own ſentiments, 
d expeſtulate with you concerning yours, I have cho- 
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ſen this way“, by which means I can be at once reyei be re 
ed to you, or, if you pleaſe, lie concealed, If | i batte 
not within a few days find the effect which I hope from d co 
this, the whole affair ſhall be buried in oblivion. Bu eddie. 
alas! what am I going to do, when I am about to ee fut 
you that I love you? But after J have done ſo, I am Mech o 
aſſure you, that with all the paſſion which ever enters Wit u 
a tender heart, I know I can baniſh you from my ee in 
for ever, when I am convinced that you have no iner and 
nations towards me but to my diſhonour. But, alz; Wii, \ 
Sir, wby ſhould you ſacrifice the real and eſſential hae t! 
pineſs of life, to the opinion of a world, that moves ui of 
on no other foundation but profeſſed error and preu © © 
dice? You all can obſerve that riches alone do h erous 
make you happy, and yet give up every thing Hel 
when it ſtands in competition with riches. Since Hutu. 
world is ſo bad that religion is left to us ſilly women ite. 
and you men act generally upon principles of pra pe 
and pleaſure, I will talk to you without argning fru. ! 
any thing but what may be moſt to your advantage, ma. 
a man of the world. And I will lay before you ti?" cle 
ſtate of the caſe, ſuppoſing that you had it in you” wil 
power to make me your miſtreſs or your wife, a por 
hope to convince you that the latter is more for yu ine 
intereſt, and will contribute more to your pleaſure, Ig. 
« We will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, and ye tl 
were now in expectation of the approaching evenin be, v 
wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to wh belt p 
convenient corner of the town you thought fit to conſul No 
mate all which your wanton imagination has promiſe (taking 
you in the poſſeſſion of one whois in the bloom of you * m 
and in the reputation of innocence: You would foo.” WI] 
have enough of me, as I am ſprightly, young, gay, an '" 
airy. When fancy is ſated, and finds all the promil 0 
it made itſelf falſe, where is now the innocence whic 4 equi 
charmed you? The firſt hour you are alone you wi e 
find that the pleaſure of a debauchee is only that of a dt op 
ſtroyer ; he blaſts all the fruit he taſtes, and where t bend | 
brute has been deyouring, there is nothing left wort 1 f 
® This letter is publiſhed in the Spectator, No. 199. roportio 


tl 
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e reliſh of man. Reaſon reſumes her place after ima- 
on tion is cloyed ; and I am, with the utmoſt diſtreſs 
50 confuſion, to behold myſelf the cauſe of unealy re- 
tftions to you, to be vitited by ſtealth, and dwell for 
te future with the two companions (the moſt unit for 
ach other in the world) ſolituce and guilt, I will not 
lift upon the ſhameful obſcurity we ſhould paſs _ 
ine in, nor run over the little ſhort ſnatches of fre! 
ir and free commerce which all people mult be ſatisfied 
ith, whoſe actions will not bear - examination, but 
we them to your reflections, who have {een of that 
le of which I have but a mere idea. 

„On the other hand, it you can be ſo good and ge- 
Krous as to make me your wife, you may promiſe 
ourlelf all the obedience and tenderneſs with which 
retitude can "inſpire a virtuous woman, Whatever 
raifcarions you may promile yourſelf from an agree- 
ble perſon, whatever compliances from an eaſy tem- 
er, whatever confolations from a ſincere friendſhip, 
eu may expect as the due of your generoſity. What 
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4 preſent in your ill view you promiſe yourſelf from 
by ne, will be followed by diſtaite and ſatiety; but the 
m ranfports of a virtuous love are the leaſt part of its 
bs ppincls. The raptures of innocent paſſion are but 
bi Le lightning to the day, they rather iaterrupt than ad- 
dyo ance the pleaſure of it. How happy then 1s that life 
em be, where the higheſt pleaſures of ſenſe are but the 
wü eſt parts of its felicity ? 
conf © Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural requeſt 
miſe king me in direct terms. I know there ſtands be- 
ot cen me and that happineſs, the haughty daughter of 
o wan who can give you ſuitably to your fortune. But 
v an eigh the attendance and behaviour of her who 
ltr mes to you in partnerſhip of your fortune, and expects 
Wick equivalent with that of her who enters your houſe 
1 vi poured and obliged by that permiſſion, whom of 
faded wo will you chuſe? You, perhaps, will think fit 
m_ bend a day abroad in the common entertainments 
vort nen of ſenſe and fortune ; the will think herſelf ill 


ed in that abſence, and contrive at home an expence 
toportioned to the appearance which you make in the 


2 World. 
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World. She is in all things to have a regard to the fy 


tune which ſhe brought you, I to the fortune to Whic 7 
you introduced me. The commerce between you ty F; 
will eternally have the air of a bargain, between | 
of a friendſhip: Joy will ever enter into the room wit Tt 
you, and kind wiſhes attend my benefactor when = 
leaves it. Aſk yourſelf, how would you be pleaſed | 
enjoy for ever the pleaſure of having laid an immediaWM iI 
obligation on a grateſul mind? ſuch will be your c 
with me. In the other marriage you will live in a co No 
ſtant compariſon of benefits, and never know the har | 
pineſs of conferring or receiving any. WI 
« It may be you will, aſter all, act rather in t ] 
prudential way, according to the ſenſe of the ordina Bot 
world. I know not what I think or ſay, when th; 1 
melancholy reflection comes upon me; but ſhall on Gere 
add more, that it is in your power to make ma youſWryis, 
grateful wife, but never your abandoned miſtreſs. 
| | | Tu 
* N N N N N N NN NN n NN NANA 1 
ea 
The CHOICE of HERCULES ,, 
Tranſlated from the GREER. Se 
Still 
OW had the ſon of Jove mature, attain'd Ah 
The joyful prime, when youth elate and g Maieſti 
Steps into life, and iollows unreſtrain'd ** 
Where paſſion leads, or prudence points the vai rue 


In the pure mind, at thoſe ambiguous years, 


Or vice, rank weed, firſt ſtrikes her pois'nous ro Pry 

Or haply virtue's op'ning bud appears Ti 
By juſt degrees, fair bloom of faireſt fruit; All f. 

For, if on youth's untainted thought impreſt, Li 
The gen'rous purpoſe till ſhall warm the manly brei Tur J 
As on a day, reflecting on his age | _ 


For higheſt deeds now ripe, Alcides ſought 
Retirement; nurſe of contemplation ſage; 

Step following ſtep, and thought ſucceeding thoug! 

| Mul 


Her ſtat! 
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> fr Mang, with ſteady pace the youth purſu'd 


vic His walk; and, loſt in meditation, ſtray'd 

ty Far in a lonely vale, with ſolitude 

n u Converſing ; while intent his mind ſurvey'd 

wil The dubious path of life: Before him lay 

n nere virtue's rough afcent, there pleaſure's flow'ry way. 
ed t : 
dia Much did the view divide his wavering mind: 


r ca Now glow'd his breaſt with generous thirſt of ſame ; 
co Now love of eaſe to ſofter thoughts inclin'd 

haf His yielding ſoul, and quench'd the riſing flame. . 
When, lo! far off two female forms he ſpies ; 


1 th Direct to him their ſteps they ſeem to bear: 
ina Both large and tall, exceeding human ſize; 
| thi Both, far exceeding human beauty, fair, 


on Graceful, yet each with different grace they move: 
vod Tuis, ſtriking ſacred awe ; that, fotter, winning love. 


T0 The firſt, in native dignity ſurpaſs'd ; 


1 Artleſs and unadorn'd ſhe pleas'd the more. 
Health o'er her looks a genuine luſtre caſt ; 
Fo A veit more white than new-fall'n ſnow ſhe wore. 


Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her air; 
Serene her eye, yet darting heav'nly fire. 
Still ſhe drew near; and nearer, ſtill more fair, 
More mild appear'd: Yet ſuch as might inſpire 
Pleaſure corrected with an awful fear ; 
Majeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere. 


The other dame ſeem'd ev'n of fairer hue : 
But bold her mien, unguarded rov'd her eye: 
And her fluſh'd cheeks confeſs'd at nearer view 
The borrow'd bluſhes of an artful dye. 
All ſoft and delicate, with airy ſwim 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along; her robe betray'd 
Through the clear texture every tender limb, 
Height'ning the charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade : 
And as it flow'd adown, ſo looſe and thin, 
tlerſtature ſne w d more tall, more ſnowy - white her ſkin. 
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Oſt with a ſinile the view'd herſelf aſkance ; 
Ev'n on her ſhade a conſcious look ſhe threw, 
Then all around her caſt a careleſs glance, 


To mark what gazing eyes her beauty drew, 1 N 
As they came near, betore that other maid | 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preſs'd H 
With haſty ſtep; nor of repulſe afraid, 
Withfreedombland the wand'ring youth addreſy vt 
With winning fondneſs on his neck ſhe hung; 
Sweet as the honey-dew flow'd her inchantin g tongue « 
« Dear Hercules, whence this unkind delay! 6 
Dear youth, what doubts can thus diſtrat th 
mind ? | 6 
| c Securely follow, where I lead the way; «T 
| | « And range through wilds of pleaſure unconſm 
g « With me retire, from noiſe, and pain, and care 
, % Embath'd in bliſs, and wrapt in endleſs eaſe, B. 
| « Roughisthe road to ſame, through blood and war; 
« Smocth is my way, and all my paths are pea Cc 
&« With me retire, ſrom toils and perils free; 
c Leave honour to the wretch ! pleaſures were made fe 40 
thee. | 
« 


«© Then will I grant thee all thy ſoul's deſire; 
All that may charm thine ear, and pleaſe thy ſigi *« 

1 All that thy thought can frame, or wiſh require, “T 

To ſteep thy raviſh'd ſenſes in delight. 

| «© The ſumptuous feaſt, enhanc'd with muſic's ſound 


— ——— — _ 
” 
1 *— 
. 8 


14 « Fitteſt to tune the melting ſoul to love; « 
| «© Rich odours, breathing choiceſt {weets around; 

li 6 The fragrant bow'r, cool fountain, ſhady grove « 
Ne 


16 cc Freſi flow*rs to {trew thy couch, and cron thy head 
1 ce Joy ſhall attend thy ſteps, and eaſe ſſiall ſmooth thy be 10 


| « Theſe will I freely, conſtantly, ſupply ; 5 40 
I &« Pleaſures, nor carn'd with toil, nor mix'd wit 
1 woe; 00 


« Nor labour bathe in ſweat thy careful brow. 
« Mature the copious harveſt ſhall be thine, 
« Let the laborious hind ſubdue in ſoil. 


| 
| « Far from thy reſt repining want ſhall fly, p Ar 
| « Lea) 
| 

| 

{ 
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« Leave the raſh ſold*er ſpoils of war to win; 
« Won by the ſoldier, thou ſhalt ſhare the ſpo!l. 
« Thele ſofter cares my bleſs'd allies employ, 
Ne pleaſures to invent, to wiſh, and to enjoy.“ 


Her winning voice the youth attentive caught. 
He gaz d impatient on the ſmiling maid ; 
els Still gaz'd and liſten'd,. then her name betought. 
„My name, fair youth, is Happineſs, ſhe ſaid. 

« Well can my friends this envy'd truth maintain: 

They ſhare my blits ; they beſt can ſpeak my praiſe. 
« Though Slander call me Sloth—Detraction vain ! 
q th « Heed not what Slander, vain detracter, ſays; 

« Slander, ſtill prompt true merit to defame, 
« To blot the brighteſt worth, and blaſt the faireſt 
| name.“ 


By this, arriv'd the fair majeſtic maid. 
(She, all the while, with the ſame modeſt pace, 
Compos'd, advanc'd), © Know, Hercules, ſhe ſaid, 
« With manly tone, thy birth of heav'nly race; 
« Thy tender age that lov'd inſtruction's voice, 
« Promis'd thee generous, patient, brave, and wiſe, 
« When manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious choice. 
« Now expectation waits to fee thee riſe. 
« Riſe, youth! exalt thyſelf, and me: Approve . 
« Thy high deſcent from Heay'n, and dare be worthy 


Jove. 


« But what truth prompts, my tongue ſhall not diſguiſe. 

The ſteep aſcent mult be with toils ſubdu ; 
« Watchings and cares muſt win the lofty prize 

« Propos'd by Heav'n; true bliſs, and real good. 
Honour rewards the brave and bold alone, 

« She ſpurns the timorous, indolent, and baſe. 
Danger and toil ſtand ſtern before her throne, 

« And guard (ſo Jove commands) the ſacred place. 
Who ſeeks her, muſt the mighty coſt ſuſtain, 

And pay the price of fame; labour, and care, and 
Pam. 


Aa 3 „ Would ſt 
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“ Wovldſt thou engage the gods peculiar care, 


% O Hercules, th” immortal pow'rs adore . « V. 
« With a pure heart, with ſacrifice and pray'r, 

« Attend their altars, and their aid implore, « 
« Or wonldit thou gain thy country's loud applauſe | 

„ Lov'd as her father, as her God ador'd; ; 1 
« 'Be thou the bold aſſerter of her cauſe, . 
« Her voice in council; in the fight, her ſword, « 
“In peace, in war, purſue thy country's good, 

“ For her bare thy bold breaſt, and pour thy generous 1 
blood. ; 


« Wou'd{tthoutoquell the proud, and lift tor pre « Fri 
&« In arts of war, and matchleſs ſtrength excel, 
« Firſt conquer thou thyſelf. To eaſe, to reſt, 


To each ſoft thought of pleaſure, bid farewel. 4 
« The night alternate, due to {weet repoſe, c 
« In watches waſte, in painful march the day, « , 
« Congeal'd, amidit the rigorous winter's ſnows, c 
& Scorch'd by the ſummer's thirſt-inflaming ray, « ] 


« Thy harden'd limbs ſhall boaſt ſuperior might, 
“ Vigour ſhall brace thine arm reſiſtleſs to the fight,” 


a 401 
« Hear'ſt thou what monſters then thou muſt engege 60 
« What danger, gentle youth, the bids thee prove *& | 
« (Abrupt, fays Sloth). III fit thy tender age „Re 

% Tumult 4nd wars, fit age for joy and love. 
| « Turn, gentle youth, to me, to love and joy! « P 
4 &« To theſe I lead. No monſters here ſhall ſtay 6 
| « 'Thine eaſy courſe ; no cares thy peace annoy; « ) 
« ] lead to bliſs, a nearer, ſmoother way. 60 
« Short is my way, fair, eaſy, ſmooth, and plain, « 7 
N Turn, gentle youth, with me eternal pleaſures reign. c 
if | | a 
| «© What pleaſures, vain miſtaken wretch, are thine 60 
« Virtue with ſcornreply'd), who ſleep'ſt in ea = 
% Inſenſate; whole ſoſt limbs the toil decline „ To. 


That ſeaſons bliſs, and makes enjoyment pleaſe 
i} « Draining the copious bowl ere thirſt require, 
40 « Taſting ere hunger to the feaſt invite, 6 
1 „Where taſteleſs joys anticipate deſire; f 
| « Whom luxury ſupplies with appetite ; 


& $”.. 


«i 
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« Yet nature lothes, and you employ in vain 
« Variety and art to conquer her diſdain. 


« The ſparkling nectar, cool'd with ſummer-ſnows,. 
„The dainty board with choiceſt viands ſpread, 

« To thee are taſteleſs all! ſincere repoſe 

Flies from thy flow'ry couch, and downy bed. 

« For thou art only tir'd with indolence ; 
« Nor is thy ſleep with toil and labour bought; 

« Th' imperfect ſleep, that lulls thy languid tenſe 
In dull oblivious interval of thought, 

« That kindly ſteals th* unactive hours away, 

« From the long ling'ring ſpace, that lengthens out the 


day. 


« From bounteous nature's unexhauſted ores 
« Flows the pure fountain of ſincere delight: 
« Ayerſe to her you waſte the joyleſs hours, 
« Sleepdrowns thy days, and riot rules thy nights. 
Immortal though thou art, indignant Jove 
« Hurl'd thee from Heav'n, th' immortals bleſsful 
palace, 
« For ever baniſh'd from the realms above, 
« To dwell on earth with man's degenerate race 
« Fitter abode !. on earth alike diſgrac'd; 
« Rejected by the wiſe, and by the fool embrac'd. 
« Fond wretch, that vainly weeneſt all delight, 
« To gratify the ſenſe reſerv'd for thee | 
« Yet the molt pleaſing object to the tight, 
« Thine own fair action never didſt thou ſee. 
© Though lull'd with ſofteſt ſounds thou lieſt along, 
« Sott muſic, warbling voices, melting lays, 
Ne'er didſt thou hear more ſweet than ſweeteſt ſong, 
charming the ſoul, thou ne er didit hear thy praiſe! 
« No——to thy revels let the fool repair; 
To ſuch go ſmooth thy ſpeech, and ſpread thy tempt- 
ing ſnare. 


Vaſt happineſs enjoy thy gay allies! 
 & A youth of follies, an old age of cares: 
5 « Young 
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« Young, yet enervate; old, yet never wiſe; 
« Vice waſtes their vigour, and their mind impai 
« Vain, idle, delicate in thoughtleſs eaſe, 


10 


« Pl 


« Reſerving woes for age, their prime they ſpend He 
« All wretched, hopeleſs in the evil days, 
With ſorrow to the verge of life they tend, Tl 
% Griey'd with the preſent, of the paſt aſham'd; 
«© They live, and are deſpis'd; they die, nor more: Tl 
nam'd. 
| Slo 
4% But with the gods, and god - like men, I dwell; 
«« Me, his ſupreme delight, th' Almighty fire Fa 
« Regards, well pleas'd. Whatever works excel $0 fre 
% All, or divine, or human, I inſpire. 
« Countel with ſtrength, and induſtry with art, No 
In union meet conjoin'd, with me reſide, ] 
« My dictates arm, inſtru, and mend the heart, Le 
« The ſureſt policy, the wiſeſt guide. ] 
« With me true friendſhip dwells; ſhe deignstobin As 
1% Thoſe generous ſouls alone, whom I before have join ] 
| | WI 
« Nor need my friends the various coſtly feaſt; F 
« Hunger to them th' effects of art ſupplies, WI 
« Labour prepares their weary limbs to reſt; Now 
« Sweet is their ſleep; light, cheerful, ſtrong, the 
riſe. 28 8 But 
« Through health, through joy, through pleaſure a ] 
| renown, Be: 
« 'They tread my paths; and, by a ſoft deſcent, . 
« At length to age, all gently ſinking down, 6e 
« Look back with tranſport on a life well ſpent, c 
In which no hour flew unimprov'd away, 23 
4% In which ſome generous deed diſtnguiſh'd ey'ry de , 
: 4 by WI 
4% And when, the deſtin'd term at length cemp lea With 
4 Their aſhes reſt in peace, eternal fame | 
« Sounds wide their praiſe; triumphant over fate, Th 
c In ſacred ſong, for ever lives their name. | 
4% This, Hercules, is happineſs! obe Fir 
My voice, and live. Let thy celeſtial birth 1 


« Lift and enlarge thy thoughts. Behold the way 


« That lead to fame, and raiſes thee from earth 
= Immortal 
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« Immortal! Lo, I guide. thy ſteps. Ariſe, _ 
« Purſue the glorious path, and claim thy native ſkies.““ 


Her words breathe fire celeſtial, and impart 
New vigour to his foul, that ſudden caught 
The generous flame ; with great intent his heart. 
Swells full, and labours with exalted thought. 
The mitt of error from his eyes diſpell'd, 
Through all her fraudful arts, in cleareſt light 
Sloth in her native form he now beheld ; 
Unveil'd ſhe ſtood, confeſs'd before his fight. 
Falſe Siren !—all her vaunted charms, that none 
$0 freſh erewhile, and fair, now wither'd, pale, and gone. 


No more the roſy bloom in ſweet diſguiſe 
Maſks her diſſembled looks; each borrow'd grace 
Leaves her wan cheek; pale ſickneſs clouds her eyes, 
Livid and ſunk, and paflions dim her face. 
As when fair Iris has a while diſplay d 
Her wat'ry arch, with gaudy painture gay; 
While yet we gaze, the glorious colours fade, 
And from our wonder gently ſteal away: 
Where ſhone the beauteous phantom erſt ſo bright, 
Now lowers the Jow-hung cloud, all gloomy to the tight. 


But virtue more engaging all the while 
Difclos'd new charms ; more lovely, more ſerene, 
Beaming ſweet influence. A milder {mile 
Soften'd the terrors of her lofty mien. 
Lead, Goddeſs, I am thine! (tranſported cry'd 
&* Alcides).. O propitious pow'r, thy way 
Teach me! poſſeſs my ſoul; be thou my guide. 
* From thee, O never, never let me tray!“ 
While ardent thus the youth his vows addreſs'd, 


With all the goddeſs fill'd, already glow*d his breaſt. 


The heav'nly maid, with ſtrength divine endu'd 
His daring ſoul; there all her pow'rs combin'd, 
Firm conſtancy, undaunted fortitude, 
Enduring patience, arm'd his mighty mind. 
Unmoy'd. 
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Unmov'd in toils, in undiſmay d. n 
By many a hardy deed and bold emprize, tired, 
From fierceſt monſters, through her pow'rful aid, was I 
He freed the earth; throughher, he gain'd the ſkies WY which 
*T was virtue plac'd him in the bleſs'd abode, telica 
Crown'd with eternal youth, among the gods a god. with 
| | ſays h 
"9 eat as 
C 361 4 6H cl. | 
| | gold 1 
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| EW 2 85 manne 
WISE man will defire no more than what he mal ue " 
get juſtly, nſe ſoberly, diſtribue cheerfully, and A 
leave contentedly. He that is in ſuch a condition as place 
him above contempt, and below envy, cannot, by ail, — 
enlargement of his fortune, be made really more rich q 
or more happy than he is. 4 _— 
The greateſt pleaſure wealth can afford is that of, v5 
doing good. 1 | 3 
PYTHIUS, a Lydian Prince, a man immenſely ric” e 
and yet one of the moſt penurious wretches in tha. © in 
world, having diſcovered a gold mine of ineſtimabagy 
, 


value near Celene, a city of Phrygia, his heart was (mn. t. 
ſet upon working it, that there was nothing but del 


ving and refining day and night, without ſo much as al * . 
lowing himſelf or the workmen, though almoſt all thay, 4 4 
city was employed by him, liberty to provide for t er hac 
neceſſaries of life. One day being abſent from home. dan 
his ſubjects went with tears in their eyes to the Prin 
ceſs his wife, laid their complaints before her, and ing vg! 
Plored her affiſtance. Commiſerating the hardſtin | 
they underwent, ſhe made uſe of a very extraordinary of * 
method to work upon her hufband, and to give him 3 
clear ſenſe and a kind of palpable demonſtration of ti noſt ne 
folly and injuſtice of his conduct. She ſent for ſome 0 raiſe 
the moſt exquiſite artiſts among the gold-{miths, an telive; 
gave them a particular account of her huſband's diet raraui 
with orders to provide an entertainment, all in gol * 


according to that bill of fare. By the time the coll 
7 
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tun was prepared, home comes the Prince, hungry and 
ted, and orders ſupper immediately, The word 
was no {Goner ſpoke than in comes a golden table, on 
which was placed as the firſt courſe a great variety of 
tlicacies all of the ſame metal. Pythius was ſtruck 
vith admiration at the workmanſhip : But, my dear, 
ſzys he, after a little pauſe, iet us have ſomewhat to 
eit as well as to look at. The ſecond courſe. was order- 
ed. It was brought in, but conſiſted of nothing but 

d in the form ot varwus kinds of food. It was re- 
moved, and the third courſe appeared, after the ſame 
manner. This mockery put the Pi ince in a pet, and he 
told his wife, with fome degree of warmth, that he did 
not want gold but meat. Why true,” ſays ſhe, 
the end ot having gold and ſilver is not merely to be 
« looked upon, but to be employed and made uſe of. 
« Why then do you neglect the buſineſs of huſbandry, 
« and the tillage of your lands, by employing all your 
« people in digging and refining of gold; is not this 
« the direct way to bring a famine upon yourſelt and 
country?” Pythius was convinced of his error, aud 
for the future relerved ouly a fith pait cf his people for 
the buſineſs of mining. Plutarch has preſerved this 
act in a treatiſe wherein he has collected a great many 
athers, to prove the ability and induſtry of ladies. We 
have the ſame diſpoſition of mind ingeniouſly redicul- 
ed in a fabulous ſtory in the example of Midas, King of 
Phrygia, for whom every thing he touched was turn- 
ed into gold, according to the requeſt which he him- 
ſelf had made to the Gods, and who by that means was 
n danger of periſhing with hunger. 


VALERIUS Publicola, by the conſent of all the Ro- 
man people, was the greateſt man of his age, and the 
molt accompliſhed in every kind of virtue. I ſhall 
mention only one of them here, far ſuperior to all his 
moſt noble exploits of war. This Roman, ſo worthy of 
praiſe, who, ſupported by three other patricians, had 
delivered Rome from the tyranny and oppreſſion of the 
Tarquins, and cauſed their eſtates to be ſold by auction, 
Who had been four times Conſul, who by two ſignal 

victories, 


victories, the-one over the Hetrurians, th 

the Sabines, had twice in his latter Years *. N 
honour of a triumph; who, with ſuch favourable ah 
ſions, might have amaſled great riches, even b " 
thods exempt-from injuſtice and reproach, did — ke 
fer avarice, ſo capable of dazzling the eyes and . 
ing the heart, to enſnare him. Contented with 4 
moderate fortune he had received from his ance 


inbit 
divide 
conſid 
fared 
and de 
of the 
compo 


he uſed no endeayours to augment it. He believed Thele 
that he had enough for bringing up his family ha ing e 
and for giving his children an education worthy of weh — 
birth: Convinced that true riches do not conſiſt in poſ mi; 
ſeſſing great treaſures, but in knowing how to * (range 
few wants: And that the moſt precious and moſt noble 4 
inheritance that a father can give his children, is gl the ſan 
acq; red by great actions, and the examples of ken, mn 0 

Is 18 


which he leaves them. However, at the time of hi 
deceaſe, his little ſtock of wealth was ſo far expended ay 
not to be ſufficient to defray the expence of his tuner] 
which was celebrated with magnificence at the charge 
of the public, Moritur, gloria ingenti, copiis ſ amile 
cc ribus ado exiguis, ut funeri ſumptus deeſſets De 2b. 
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« lico elatus.” night v 
What praiſe, what greatneſs of ſoul was this! He ns, be 
dies, poor as the pooreſt in reſpect of fortune; more” th. 
great, more rich, than the richeſt in virtue and glory, ad beet 
What a misfortune is it for our age, that examples iﬀ-! anc 
this kind are fo rare, or rather not at all! the greateſt ich wa 
men ende avour to preſerve their memories by titles ai, ® 
riches, which they ardently purſue, in order to lere ng 


them to heirs who are often little qualified to keep then * 
alive and repreſent them. | conſid 
The Roman ladies renewed, in reſpect for Publicolz, we je. 
what they had done before for Junius Brutus, an., th 
went all into mourning, which they wore during a yea the a 
as much affected with his death as they would have © but 
been with that of their neareſt relation. Px ur, ef th 


PuPpLic. Liv. b. ii. c. 19. as imn 
| thing 
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WE ſcarce find examples of this nature elſewhere, 
At Rome, before ſhe was corrupted and debauched by 
| ambition, 


inbizion, wealth, and luxury, private perſons did not 
aride their intereſts from thoſe | of the public. They 
onfidered the loſſes of the ſtate as their own. They 
fred in its misfortunes, as if they had been perſonal 
ind domeſtic. Such a diſpoſition conſtituted the force 
of the ſtate, united all its parts firmly together, and 
poſed a whole not to be ſhaken, and invinſible. 
Theſe ſentiments, perpetuated in every houſe by li- 
ring examples, formed the whole city and common» 
wealth of Rome, in a manner into one aud the ſame 
umily, of which even the wemen made a part, though 
rangers to government, every where elle, How 
much ought we to think this contributed to inculcate 
the ſame ſentiments early into children, and to form 
them tor zealous citizens, from their moſt tender years! 
This is what moſt merits obſervation in the conſtitution 
fthe Roman cemmonwealth, becanſe what formed its 


4 eculiar and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. 
6 ö 
e WHAT has been ſaid in praiſe of Publicola, with 


egard to his diſintereſtedneſs and contempt of wealth, 
night with eqial truth be applied to many other per- 
ms, both Greeks and Romans ; but I will only men- 
on that illuſtrious Senator Menenins Agrippa. He 


. ad been Conſul, had defeated the enemies of his coun- 
and had obtained the honour of a triumph. But 
deen was his zeal and public ſpirit, that with all his 


nerit and glorious. atchievements he died poor, not 
aving enough to bury him. Every individual laid 
tax upon himſelf, with joy, which amounted to 
conſiderable ſum. The Senate, prompted by a 
ole jealouſy, conſidered it as an indignity to the 
ate, that a man of ſuch merit ſhould be interred 
y the alms of private perſons, and judged that it 
as but juſt, that the expeace ſhould be defrayed 
ut of the public treaſury ; an order for that purpoſe 
a immediately given the queſtors, who ſpared 
thing that could give the funeral pomp of Me- 
ore nus all the ſplendor and magnificence worthy his 
by nk and virtue. The people, piqued in their turn, 
ion W'olutely refuſed to take back the money which they 
Bb. had 
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had given, which the queſtors would have returneq 
To end the diſpute, they made a preſent of it to th 
children of Menenius. 
«4.4 | 

Is it in the reader's power not to admire all y. 
have juſt related. What a luſtre does poverty elpeci 
ally reflect in this place, in the midit of this fine tra 
of virtues and glorious actions, that attract the praiſe 
and occaſion the regret of an whole people! Har 
riches in their moſt glaring magnificence, any thi 
that comes near it ? | 

But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, we mw 
and no doubt we ought, to ſeek ſuch a meaſure 


8 
A. 
refits. 
the pa 
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wealth, as is neceſſary to ſupply all our real wants, delt 
raiſe us above ſervile dependence, and to provide - * 
with {uch conveniencies, as are ſuited to our rank a“ 
condition in life, To be regardleſs of this meaſure WM." = 
wealth, is to expoſe ourſelves to all the temptation; WM © 
poverty and corruption, to forfeit our natural indepe ern 
dency and freedom, to degrade, and conſequently 8 
render the rank we hold, and the character we fu 
in ſociety uſeleſs, if not contemptible. When thel tic s « 
important ends are ſecured, we ought not to murnlil,. 


or repine that we poſſeſs no more; yet we are n 


* [ 
{echided by any obligation moral or divine from ſeckiM | fra 
more, in order to give us that happieſt, and moſt g 3 | 
like of all powers, the power of doing good. A ſupiq * 101 
indolence in this reſpect is both abſurd and crimin*! 7? 
Abſurd, as it robs us cf an inexhauſted fumd of the my = tl 
refined and durable enjoyments; and criminal, a; x eltate 
renders us fo far uſeleſs to the ſociety to hi 
belong. On the contrary, let it be conſidered, l. py Go 
poor and incontiderable a thing wealth is, if it be c hb | 
joined from real nie, or from ideas of capacity in t 4 thi 
ofleflor to do good from tndenendency, generolt * - 
provifion for a family or friends, and ſocial commi CIC 
cation with others. By this ſtandard, let its true val 
be fixed; let its miſapplication, or unbenevolent e 
joyment be accounted ſordid and infamous; and notti ON 
worthy or eſtimable be aſcribed to the mere poſſe , 94 
-of it, which is not borrowed trom its generous ule, — 
V O R LI Wing 
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s there is no proſperous ſtate of life without its 
calamities, ſo there is no adverſity without its be- 
refts. Alle the great and powerful, it they do not feel 
te pangs of envy and ambition. Enquire of the poor 
md needy, if they have not taſted the ſweets of quiet 
nd contentment, Even under the pains of body, the 
nidelity of friends, or the miſconſtructions put upon 
wr landable actions, our minds (waen for {ome time 
xentomed to theſe preſſures) are ſenfible of ſecret 
kowings of comfort, the pretent reward of a pious re— 
ration. The evils of thi; lite appear like rocks and 
recipices, rugged and barren at a diitance, but «at our 
zercr approach, we find little fruitful fpots, and re- 
el ing iprings,- mixed with the harlinelz and defer 
ties Ol natute, 
Happy are they, who, labonring under any kind of 
fiction, can ſay with job, „„ hen he hath tried me 
tall come forth as gold.“ 
8 Let a man live but two or three years withou 
. 5 Whiiction, and he is almoſt good for nothing: He cannot 


11 ey nor meditate, nor keep his heart fixed upon ſpi- 
„dal things, but let God finite him in his child, hezkh, 
== , eſtate, now he can find his tongne and affections 
1 Nin; now he awakes and falls to his duty in earneſt; 


bw God has twice as much honour from him as he had 

ore, Now, faith God, this amendment pleaſeth 
e; this rod was well be ſtowed ; I have diſappointed 
im to his great benefit and ad vantage, And thus 
jul chides himſelf friends with his people again. 


The VISION of MIRZ A. 


ON the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
e. Ne caſtom of my forefathers, 1 always keep holy, after 
Ling waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning 
B b 2 "devorions, 
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deyotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in orde ward 
to pats the reit of the day in meditation and prayer &,” 
As I was here alring myſelf on the tops, of the moun ter 
tains, I fell into a profound contem;lation on the vi WY ell, 
nity of human life ; and, paſſing from one thought M if w: 
another, ſurely, faid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life MT crcro! 
dream. Wiulit I vas thus mating, I caſt my eyes Mice | 
wards the ſummit of a rock that was not far from mein 
where I diſcovered one in the habit of a ſhepherd thou fe 
with a little muſical inſtrument in his hand. A; s calle 
looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and began t m 
play upon it. The found of it was exceeding ſweet Nami 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were ine ih 
preſſibly melodious, and altogether different from an dove 
thing J had ever heard: They put me in mind of told in 
keavenly airs that are played to the departed fouls Med 1 
good men upon rh<ir firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to went Upon 
out the impreſſions of the laſt agonies, and qualit: conlt{te 
them fur the pleaſures of that happy place, My hei wre b. 
melted away in jecret raptures. entire, 
I had been often told that the rock before me wag” co 
the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been en rige 
tertamed with that mulic, who had pafled by it, bu Sreat 
never heard that the multcian had before made himſcii” the 
vitb!e. When he had raiſed my thoughts by tho“ furt 
trantporting airs which he played, to taſte the plea = a 
{ures of kis converſation, as 1 looked upon him lik black 
one ailonithed, he beckoncd to me, and by the warin re at 
of hi; hand directed me to approach the place where thy 
he fat. I drew near with that reverence which is dune 
to a ſuperior nature; aud as my heart was entirely E = 
ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains I had heard, I & - mM 
down at his fect and wept. The genius ſmiled up.” «4 
me with a look of compatſiion and affability that famil . 1 
arized him to my imagination, and at once dilpelle _— 
all the fears and apprehenſions with which I approach * 4 
ed him. He lifted me from the ground, and takla 3 
me by the hand,“ Mirza,” faid he, “ 1 have heard __— 
thee in thy ſoiiloquies : Follow me.“ | I on 
He then led me to the higheit pinnacle of the rock A bw 


and placing me on the op of it,“ Caſt thy eyes cal 
ware, 
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yard,” ſaid he, “ and tell me what thou ſeeſt.“ “ 
ke,” ſaid I, © a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of 
water rolling through it.”” © The valley that thou 
felt,” ſaid he, © is the vale of miſery, and the tide 
water that thou ſeeſt, is part of the great tide of 
ernity. © What is the reaſon,” ſaid I, “that the 
ide I ſce riſes out of a thick miſt at one end, and 
zin loles itſelf in a thick miſt at the other?“ © What 
tou leeſt, {aid he, © is that portion of eternity which 
x called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching 
om the beginning of the world to its conſummation. 
Fxamine now,“ ſaid he, “this fea that is bounded 
rith darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what thou. 
liſcovereſt in it.“ © I fee a bridge,” ſaid I, * ſtand- 
"7 in the midſt of the tide.” © The bridge thou ſeeſt, 
{id he,“ is human life; conſider it attentively.“ 
Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found, that it 
conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſe- 
reral broken arches, which, added to thoſe that were 
entire, made up the number about an hundred. As I 
vas counting the arches, the genius told me, that this 
ridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches ; but that 
1 great flood {wept away the reſt, and left the bridge 
n the ruinous condition I now beheld it: “ But tell 
ne further,“ ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it.” 
[ice multitudes of people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and 
a black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked 
nore attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers drop- 
pig through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed 
erneath it; and upon further examination perceived 
lat there were innumerable trap-doors that lay con- 
#aled in the bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner 
rod upon, but they tell through them into the tide and 
mnediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit-falls were 
kt very thick at the entrance uf the bridge, ſo that 
Hrongs of people no ſooner broke through the cloud 
wan many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
owards the middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer toge- 
ner towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

1M {cre were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 
ns very ſmall, that continued a kind of hubbling 
B b 3 | march 
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that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some were 


and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell cut 
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march on the broken arches, but fell through one after 
another, being quite tired and ſpent witr ſo long a 
walk. | 

I paſſed ſume time in the contemplation of this Won. 
derful ſt ucture, and the great varicty of objects Which 
it preſented. My heart was filled with a Geep melan- 
choly to fee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the 
midit of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 


alt t 


it, 1 
ther C 
ſuper! 
was b 
the V 
forth : 
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into t\ 
halt ©: 
of {igit. Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit e Bat th 
bubbles that glittered in their eyes and danced Heſore kbnum 
them ; but often when they thought themſelves within {vcr 
the reach of them, their footing 1ailed and down they es tl 
funk. In this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome n cler 
with ſcimiters in their bands, and others with urinals, * ar 
who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thruſting ſeveral uns, 
perſons on trap-doors which did not {eem to lie in their 2 confi 
way, and which they might have eſcaped had they not human 
been thus forced upon them. mew | 
The genius ſecing me indulge myſelf in this melanW1 vie 
choly proſpect, told me I had dweit long enough upo away 
it : © Take thine eyes off the bridge,” ſaid he, “ and mere 
tell me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not compre gates £ 
hend.“ Upon looking up, © What mean,” faid 1M tie br. 
* thoſe great flight of birds that are perpetually ho- freſh a: 
vering about the bridge, and ſettling upon it from ce of 
time to time ? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo te, ar 


looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſture, 


rants, and among many other icathered creatures, ſe ſore ; 
veral little winged boys, that perch in great number thou he 
upon the middle arches.” © Theſe,” ſaid the genie eve: 
« are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with re the 
the like cares and paſſions that infeſt human life.” g to t 

I here fetched a deep ſigh.“ Alas,” ſaid I, “ manexccliec 
waz made in vain ! how is he given away to miſery Which | 
and mortality! tortured in life and {wallowed up M degrees 
death! The genius being moved with compaſſion to ee w 
wards me, bid me quit fo uncorafortable a proſpect {Mii acc 
„% Look no more,” ſaid he, © on man in the firſt ſtagꝗ not the{ 
ef his exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity ; b Does lit 


(all 


aſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which the tide 
bears the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall into 


. I directed my fight as I was ordered, and (whe- 
ter or no the good genius ſtrengthened it with any 
ſpernatural force or diſſipated part of the miſt that 
was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I {avs 
ne valicy opening at the farther end, and ſpreading 
vrth into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock of 
zamant running through the nudit of it, and dividin 
to two equal parts. The clouds ſtill reſted on one 
lat of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it : 
Bit the other appeared to me a vaſt ocean planted with 
nmumcrable ulands, that were covered with fruits and 
{vers ; and interwoven with a thouſand little ſhining 
eas that ran among them. I could fee perſons dreſſed 
n grious habits with garlands upon their heads, paſ- 
lng among the trees, lying down by the ſides of ſoun- 
tains, or reſting on beds of flowers; and could hear 
zconfuled harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, 
himan voices, and muſical inſtruments. Gladneſs 
mew in me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. 
| wiſtzed for the wings of an cagie that I might fly 
away to thoſe happy icats ; but the genius told me 
ere was no pallage to them, except through tlie 
rates of death that I faw opening every moment upon 
me bridge. The iſlands,” ſaid he, “ that lie ſo 
freſh and green before thee, and with which the whole 
face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt 
ſe, are more in number than the ſand on the ſea- 
ſhore ; there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which 
thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further than thine eve, 
or even thine imagination can extend itſelf, Theſe 
we the manſions of good men after death, who, accord- 
rg to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
exccled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iſlands, 
which abound with u pleaſures of different kinds and. 
degrees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of 
livie who are ſettled in them; every iiland is a para- 
ae accommodated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are 
not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for ? 
Does life appear miſerable, that giyes thee opportuni- 
Hes 
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ties of earning ſuch a reward ? Is death to be feared tf m 
that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? Thin, tema 
not man was made in vain, who has ſuch an eternit ſuries 
reſerved for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure Wl #licit 
on theſe happy iſlands. * At length,“ ſaid I, « new ome 
me now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under WM fte: 
thoſe dark clouds, which cover the ocean on the other tene 
{de of the rock of adamant.” The genius making Wl comp! 
me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him: ple 
a ſecond time, but I found that he had left me; I then WM nan 
turned again to the viſion which I had been ſo lons Wl war 


_ contemplating ; but inſtead of the rolling tide, the ledge 
arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, I law nothing comm 
but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, As 
ſheep, and camels grazing upon the ſides of it. temp! 
the m 
ALMET, the Derviſe, who watched the ſacred I rem: 
lamp in the {epulchre of the prophet, as he one day (ble i 
roſe up from the devotions of the morning, which he Wl ſenſ. 
had performed at the gate of the temple with his body, t 
turned towards the eaſt and his forehead on the earth, pineſs, 
ſaw before him a man in {plendid apparel attended by opt, 
a long retinue, who gazed ſtedfaſtly at him with vn v 
look of mourntul complacence, and ſeemed deſirous to {yes 
ſpeak, but unwilling to cftend. | I; the 
The Derviſe, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, and, tnts, 
ſaluting him with the calm dignity which independence las re 
confers upon humility, requeited that he would reveal re: 
his purpole. traver 
« Almet,” ſaid the ſtranger, “thou ſeeſt before yhere 
thee a man, whom the hand of proſperity has over-WMyhere 
whelmed with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once ce-Wr:licye 
fired as the means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs; but Hor whi 
am not yet happy, and therefore I deſpair. I regreti and, 
the lapſe of time, becauſe it glides away without en teir 
joyment; and as I expect nothing in the fature but ary di 
the vanitics of the paſt, I do not wiſh that the future ne pe 
ſhould arrive. Yet I tremble left it ſhould be cut off; them i 
and my heart ſinks when I anticipate the moment i non b. 
which eternity ſhall cloſe over the vacuity of my liſe ac day 


like the {ca upon the path of a ſhip, and leave no ww tarkne 
Is 0 
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of my exiſtence more durable than the furrow which 
remains after the waves have united. If in the trea- 
furies of thy wiſdom, there is any precept to obtain 
felicity, vouchſafe it to me: For this purpoſe I am 
ew WT come ; a purpoſe which yet J feared to reveal, leſt, 
ler WM like all the former, it ſhould be diſappointed.” Almet 
her WM litened with looks of aſtoniſhment and pity, to this 
ing complaint of a being in whom reaſon was known to be 
im Wi 2 pledge of immortality : But the ſerenity of his coun- 
den tenance ſoon returned; and, ſtretching out his hand 
one Wl toward; heaven, “Stranger, ſaid he, © the knows 
the Wi edge which J have received from the prophet, I will 
ing Wl communicate to thee.” 
en, As I was ſitting one evening at the porch of the 
temple peniive and alone, mine eye wandered among 
the multitude that was ſcattered before me ; and while 
red | remarked the wearineſs and ſollicitude which was vi- 
day Wl fible in every countenance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with 
he : ſenſe of their condition. Wretched mortals,” faid 
0c; WI, © to what purpoſe are ye buſy ? If to produce hap- 
tl, pineſs, by whom is it enjoyed? Do the linens of E- 
| by zypt, and the ſilks of Perſia, beſtow felicity on thoſe * 
1 2 who wear them, equal to the wretchedneſs of yonder 
5 108 ves whom 1 ſee leading the camels that bring them ? 
I; the fineneſs of the texture, or the {ſplendor of the 
nd, tints, regarded with delight by thoſe, to whom cuſtom 
nceWy has rendered them familiar? Or can the power of ha- 
veal bit render others inſenſible of pain, who live only to 
traverſe the deſert; a ſcene of dreadful uniformity, 
oreM where a barren level is bounded only by the horizon; 
Cr where no change of proſpect, or variety of images, 
ce. relieves the traveller from a ſenſe of toil and danger, 
it if whirlwinds which in a moment may bury him in the 
reti and, and of thirſt which the wealthy have given half 
eng their poſſeſſions to allay ? Do thoſe on whom heredi- 
buch ry diamonds ſparkle with unregarded luſtre gain from 
eg the poſſeſſion, what is loſt by the wretch who ſeeks 
Mt; them in the mine; who lives excluded from the com- 
t ug non bounties of nature; to whom even the viciſſitude 
ile ee day and night is not known, who ſiglis in perpetual 
ce cerkneſs, and whole life is one mournful alternative of 
0 inſenſibility 
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inſenſibility and labour ? If thoſe are not happy who if * ſuc 
poſleſs, in proportion as thoſe are wretched who he. preſlec 
ſtow, how vain a dream is the life of man! and ſigh, a 
there is, indeed, ſuch difference in the value of exif, y bet 
tence, how ſhall we acquit of partiality the hand by was 1! 
which this difference has been made ? feature 
While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart knch0 
burned within me, I became ſenſible of a ſudden i: MM be wet 
fluence from above. The ſtreets and the crouds 9 withon 
Mecca dilappeared ; I found myſelt ſitting on the de. :nd tu. 
clivity of a mountain, and perceived at my right hand vt © 
an angel, whom I knew to be Azoran, the miniſter oi vitl! ©' 
reproof. When I ſaw him, I was afraid. I caſ mine ie pre 

eye upon the ground, and was about to deprecate his fad he 
anger, when he commanded me to be ſilent. A will 
met,” ſaid he, „thou haſt devoted thy life to medita- WI mount: 

tion, that thy counſe] might deliver ignorance fron were 

the mazes of error, and deter preſumption from tie hade; 
precipice of guilt; but the bock of nature thou 1:ait Ml "35 d 
read without underſtanding. It is again open before t V 
thee; look up, conſider it and be wile.” zdorne 

I looked up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful man 
the gardens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmall extent. Through Mm tc 
the middle there was a green walk; at the end a wild" kep 
deſert ; and beyond impenetrable darkneſs. The wand bb. 
was ſhaded with trees of every kind, that were co- trail 
vered at once with bloſſoms and fruit; innumerable et 
birds were ſinging in the branches; the graſs was inter- ſuade n 
mingled with flowers, which impregnated the breeze bort, 

with fragrance, and painted the path with beauty: Ou!“ 
one ſide flowed a gentle tranſparent ſtream, which 
was juſt heard to murmur over the golden ſand tat © 7p! 
ſparkled at the bottom; and on the other were walks | tu 
and bowers, fountains, grottos, and caſcades, which 
diverſified the ſcene with endleſs variety, but did not Ute 
conceal the bounds, been e 
While I was gazing in a tranſport of delight and * Alm 
wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived a man and let 
ſtealing along the walk with a thouglitful and deliberate. tn 

pace: His eyes were fixed upon the earth, and lis 9" 
at 117 


arms croſſed on his boſom ; he ſometimes ſtarted, a8 
| it 
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2 ſudden pang had ſeized him; his countenance ex- 
reſſed ſollicitude and terror; he locked round with a 
job, and having gazed a moment on the deſert that 
Ly before him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but 
was impelled forward by ſome inviſible power: His 
fatures, however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm me- 
Lncholy ;- his eye was again fixed on the ground; and 
he went on as before, with apparent reluctance, but 
without emotion. I was ſtruck with this appearance; 
nd turning haſtily to the angel was about to enquire 
what could produce ſuch infelicity in a being ſurrounded 
with every object that could gratify every ſenſe ; but 
je prevented my requeſt : “ The book of nature,” 
fd he, “ is before thee ; look up, and conſider it and 
be wiſe.” I looked, and beheld a valley between two 
mountains that were craggy and barren ; on the path 
there was no yerdure, and the mountains afforded no 
hade; the fun burned in the zenith, and every ſpring 
was dried up ; but the valley terminated in a country 
that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods and 
atorned with buil:!ings. At a ſecond view, I diſcovered 
2 man in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but his 
countenauce was cheerful, and his deportment active; 
he kept his eye fixed upon the country before him, 
and looked as if he would have run, but that he was 
reſtrained, as the other had been impelled, by ſome 
ſecret influence: Sometimes, indeed, I perceived a 
ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſometimes he ſtepped 
ſort, as if his foct was pierced by the aſperities of the 
way ; bit the ſprightlineis of his countenance inſtantly 
returned, and he preſſed forward without appearance 
of repining or complaint. 

I nned again toward the angel, impatient to en- 
quire lrom what ſecret ſource happineſs was derived, in 
i 4tion ſo different from that in which it might have 
been expected ; but he again prevented my requeſt : 
* AIlmet,” faid he, © remember what thou haſt ſeen, 
and let this memorial be written upon the tablets of 
tiy heart, Remember, Almet, that the world in 
which thou art placed, is but the road to another ; and 
wat happineſs depends not upon the path, but the end: 
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cCompariſon of which the thorns and the flowers of thi 


Zoo r | 

The value of this period of thy exiſtence, is fixed 
hope and fear. The wretch who wiſhed to linger 
the garden, who looked round upon its limits with ter 
Tor, was deſtitute of enjoyment, becauſe he was defi 


above. 
ward 
felicity 


tute of hope, and was perpetually tormented by til Alm 
dread of loſing that which yet he did not enjoy: T rake, 
ſong of the birds had been repeated till it was no tepart 
heard, and the flowers had ſo often recurred that 

their beauty was not ſeen ; the river glided by unng "TE: 
ticed; and he feared to lift his eye to the proſpect | 
leſt he ſhould behold the waſte that circumſeribeddit i, 8 
But he that toiled through the valley was happy, be * / 
cauſe. he looked forward with hope. Thus, to the ſo / of 
Journer upon earth, it is of little moment whether the * 


path he treads be ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns 
if he perceives himſelf to approach thoſe regions, it 


of ti 


M. 
mratefu 
guide 0 


wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and are both alike 
impotent to give pleaſure or pain. | 

“ What then has eternal wiſdom unequally diftri 
buted ? That which can make every ſtation happy, and 
without which every ſtation muſt be wretched, is ac 


quired by virtue; and virtue is poſſible to all. Re lt is 
member, Almet, the viſion which thou haſt ſeen ; a 0! 
let my words be written on the tablet of thy heart And y. 
that thou mayeſt direct the wanderer to happinels _—_ 
and juſtify God to men.“ 4.2408 
While the voice of Azoran was yet ſounding in my" 7. 1 
ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and M 
found myſelt again fitting at the porch of the temple, n a 
The ſun was going down, the multitude was retired _ 
to reſt, and the ſolemn quiet of midnight concurred” © 
with the reſolution of my doubts to complete the tran- * 5 
quility of my mind. | a are 
Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the prophet po 4 
youchſafed me, not for my ſake only but for thine, the 

Thou haſt ſought felicity in temporal things ; and, 
therefore, thou art diſappointed. Let not inſtruction.” _ 
be loſt upon thee, as the ſeal of Mahomet in the wel le 
of Aris: But go thy way, let thy flock cloath the R 
IS rcuon. 


naked, and thy table feed the hungry; deliver the 
— 0 
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wor from oppreſſion, and let thy converſation be 


| 

by tbove, Thus ſhalt thou rejoice in hope, and look for- 
teri ard to the end of life as the conſummation of thy 
elt {clicity- 5 : 

the Almet, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he 
Tud pike, returned into the temple, and the ſtranger 
no icparted in peace. | 

that 
DP 
Cy 

dit 


le Speech of Seneca, the Philoſopher, 4 Nero, com- 
plaining of the envy of his enemies, and requeſting 
the emperor to reduce him back to his former narrow 
circumſtances, that he might no longer be an objedt 


of their malignity. 
[The ſubſtance is taken from Corn. Tacitus, Annal. 14.] 


AY it pleaſe the imperial Majeſty of Cæſar ſa- 

yourably to accept the humble ſubmiſſions and 
matefui acknowledgments of the weak, though faithful 
guide of his youth *. 

It is now a great many years ſince I firſt had the ho- 
war of attending your imperial Majeſty as preceptor. 
and your bounty has rewarded my labours with ſuch 
fluence,” as has drawn upon me, what I had reaſon to 
expect, the envy of many of thoſe perſons, who are al- 
ways ready to preſcribe to their Prince where to beſtow, 
and where to with-hold his favours, It is well known 
lat your illuſtrious anceſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his 
{ſerving favourites, Agrippa and Mzcenas, honours 
nd emoluments ſuitable to the dignity of the benefac- 
tor, and to the ſervices of the receivers : Nor has his 
anduet been blamed. My employment about your 
imperial Majeſty has, indeed, been purely domeſtic : I 
ave neither headed your armies nor aſſiſted at your 
uncils, But you know, Sir, (though there are fore 


* Seneca was one of Nero's preceptors ; and the Emperor ſeemed, during 
be firſt part of his reign, to have profited much by his inftruftions, The egre- 
you follies and enormous unprovoked cruelties he afterwards committed, of 
bick luis ordering Seneca to put himfelf to death is among the moſt flagrant, 
tm hardly otherwiſe accountable, than by ſuppeſing that he loſt the uſe of 
IS rcalon. 
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Cæſar's rank places him above the reach of invidiou 
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who do not ſeem to attend to it) that a Prince ma 1 
ſerved in different ways, ſome more, others lef; * 
{picuous, and that the latter may be, to him, as valy 
able as the former. 3 N 

But what,“ ſay my enemies, * ſhall a private per 
„ {on of equeſtrian rank, and a provincial by birth v 
advanced to an equality with the Patricians? ſhall a 
«f upſtart, of no name nor family, rank with thoſe why 
* can, by the ſtatues which make the ornament 0 
their palaces, reckon backward a line of anceſty; 
long enough to tire out the Faſti * ? ſhall a philoſo 
„ pher, who has writ, for others, precepts of moder; 
« tion, and contempt of all that is external, himſelf livs 
in affluence and luxury? ſhall he purchaſe eſtate; 
“and lay out money at intereſt ? ſhall he build pe 
c laces, plant gardens, and adorn a country, at bi 
&« own expence, and for his own pleaſure?“ 

Cæſar has given royally, as became imperial magni 
ficence. Seneca has received what his Prince beſtowed 
Nor did he ever aſk: He is only guilty of—not refuſing 
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malignity. Seneca is not, nor can be, high enough ebe 
deſpiſe the envious. As the overloaded ſoldier or tr be { 
veller would be glad to be relieved of his burden, fo] par; 
in this laſt ſtage of the journey of life, now that I f nce 
myſelf unequal to the lighteſt cares, beg that Cæſai by c 
would kindly eaſe me of the trouble of my unweild f hre 


wealth. I beſeech him to reſtore to the imperial tres 


Iriety 
fury, from whence it came, what is to me {upertiuon 


ented. 


and cumbrons. The time and the attention which Nea of; 
am now obiiged to beſtow on my villa and my garden mults 
I chall be glad to apply to the regulation of my mind had a ff 
Cefar is in the flower of liſe: Long may he be equyuriers 
to the toils of government: His goodneſs will grant ont of 
üs worn-ovt ſervant leave to retire, It will not b erity « 
derogatory from Cæſar's greatn2ſs to have it ſaid, tha ters, ] 


lc beſtovred favours on ſome, who, ſo far from beln 
jntoxicated with them, ſhewed—that they could b 
happy when (at their own requeſt) diveſted of them. 


govet 
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| Rome, 


3 7 i 18 h1 
# The Fiſti, or Calendars, or, if you pleaſe, A!manacks of the ancients, wan ay f 
as our Ahnanacbs, tabies of Kings, Conluls, &. i=: of a © 
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Romulus and Remus being ſent by their grandfather 
Numitor rn Alba at the head of à colony, to ſtk 
neu ſettlement, quarrell-d about the choice of a 


per 
„ be 


Il aol et whore they ſhould fix and build them a city ; 
wie Romulus chin, mort Palatine, aud Remus 110:471t 
t a Aventine. Remus is Hd to have loft his life in this 
ſtor diſprte. The city was therefor? built on mount Palatine, 
loſo snd, in compliment ie its founder, call:4 Rome. 
era 4; Romnlus hd not taken upon him the chief com— 


W 124d of the cchauy fer any longer time thai: while 


ates ts city uu building, he, at ſoon as the work wis 
pl bd, ſubmitted the form of its future government 
t big the choice of the pole, and calling th? citizens 


tether, hararou?d them in words to this effect. 
a g5n 
ved 
ſing 
diou 
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F all the * ſtrength of cities lay in the height of theic 
| ramparts or the depth of their ditches, we ſhonld 
aye great reaſon to be in fear for that which we have 
ow built. Are there, in reality, any walls too higlr 
be ſcaled by a valiant enemy ? and of what uſe are 
mparts in inteſtine diviſions? they may ſerve fer a 
ſence againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad ; bat it 
by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions 
[ foreiga enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, 
briety, and juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are pre- 
ted. Cities, fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks, have 
een often ſeen to yield to force fiom without, or to 
mults from within. An exact military diſcipline, 
id a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are the ſureit 
uriers againſt theſe evils. But there is ſtill another 
eint of great importance to be conſidered : The pro- 
rity of ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of 
ners, have in great meaſure been owing to their form 
government. Was there but one manner of ruling 
nes and cities that could make them happy, the 
| Rome, properly ſpeaking, ſays, Mr Hooke, was at firſt but a very ſorry 
we, whereot even tlie principal inhabitants followed their own plovuttku; 
Cunt] it was rebuilt, after burning of it by the Gauls, did not dettrve the 
W: of a city, Such were the beginnings of the captial of tue world! 
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choice would not be difficult : But I have learnt tha 


: mini. 
of the various forms of government among the Grech vi 
and Barbarians, there are three which are highly eu nil 
tolled by thoſe who have experienced them ; and yer 1« g 
that no one of theſe is in all reſpects perfect, but ead Roma 
of them haz ſome innate and incurable defect. Chu daugh 
you then in what manner this city ſhall be governed Wl ter 61 
Shall it be by one man? ſhall it be by a ſelect numbeſ iu of 
of the wiſeſt among us ? or {hall the legiſlative powel un e 
be in the people? As for me, I ſhall ſubmit to whateye ert. 
form of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh, ms, th 
I think myſelf not unworthy to command, ſo neither a ne cl 
J unwilling to obey. Your having choſen me to be ri zal. 
leader of this colony, and your calling the city after ne, 
name, are honours ſufficient to content me; honourMcetia, 
of which, living or dead, I can never be deprived, Hyrant' 
; | Hook's Rom. HizrMaanp 
NE e Te Ok ee n, Cat 
Romulus was c9/2n King ; and Rome was governed! lerty! 
Kings for upwards of 240 years, till the expulſion Nomen 
. Tarquin II. w was occaſioned by pis ſon Sex, not : 
raviſhing Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, a nt enterpr 


Roman. Lucretia, on receiving this injury, ſe nen, a 
for her huſb au,, who was then in the camp at Arden u 
1% Tarquin, ard for ſeveral of his friends, a "BM 
having informzd them of the outrage [he had receiv: ever be 
and engaged them to revenge it, ſtabo'd herſelf 10 Hoddued 
heart, and died before them. The Romans had lee am 
toward: 


groaned under the tyranny and cruelties of the Tu 
larery 


quins, aud were therefore glad to lay hold on 1 j 
grant and outrageons an inſult to ſhake off their g v 
The famous Junius Brutus, who for ſome reaſon: hu ima 
maſked himſelf, and concealed great talznts uniWhi, ſo £ 
the appearance of idiotifm, ſuddenly threw off | tral to 
diſeuiſe ; and going near to the dying lady, reel the 
the ponyard out of her boſim, and ſhewing it ia that 
bloody to the aſſembly, to their great aſtoniſhmeflccafion 
- thus addreſſed them. b dere m: 


. 1 nir! 
ES, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood, which W: 0 "= - 
once ſo pure, and which nothing but royal vill \ 


ny could have polluted, that I will purſue Lucius + 
| quini 
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nius the proud, his wicked wife, and their children, 
vit fire and {word ; nor will I ever ſuffer any of that 
amily, or of any other whattoever, to be King in Rome: 
je gods, I call you to witne(s this my oath !—there, 
Romans, turn your eyes to that fad ſpectacle the 
aughter of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife — ſhe died hy 
ter own hand. See there a noble lady, whom the 
ut of a Tarquin reduced to the neceſſity of being her 
wn executioner, to atteſt her innocence. Hoſpitality 
atertained by her as a kinſman of her huſband's, Sex- 
ws, the perfidius gueſt, became her brutal raviſher. 
The chaſte, the generous Lucretia could not furvive the 
nſuk. Glorious woman! but once only treated as a 
fave, ſhe thought lite no longer to be endured. Lu- 
getia, a woman, diſdained a life that depended on a 
wrant's will; and ſhall we, ſhall ven with ſuch an 
example before our eyes, and after five-and-twenty 
jears of ignominious ſervitude, ſhall we, through a 
kar of dying, defer one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our li- 
berty! No, Romans, now 15 the time; the favourable 
noment we have ſo long waited for is come. Tarquin 
v not at Rome. The Patricians are at the head of the 
enterprize. The city is abundantly provided with 
nen, arms, and all things neceſſary. There is no- 
ling wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own courage 
Wes not fail us. And ſhall thoſe warriors, who have 
erer been ſo brave when foreign enemies were to be 
bdued, or when conqueſts were to be made to gratiſy 
the ambition and avarice of Tarquin, be then only 
wwards, when they are to deliver themſelves from 
avery ? ſome of you are perhaps intimidated by the 
amy which Tarquin now commands. The ſoldiers, 
jou imagine, will take the part of their General. Ba- 
uin ſo groundleſs a fear. The love of liberty is na- 
aral to all men. Your fellow-citizens in the camp 
el the weight of oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſe as 
you that are in Rome : They will a eagerly ſeize the 

Kealion of throwing off the yoke. But let us grant 
bere may be ſome among them, who, through baſeneſs 
il {pirit or a bad education, will be diſpoſed to favour 
ke tyrant, The number of theſe can be but ſmall, 
Cc 3 | and! 
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and we have means ſufficient in our hands to reduce 
them to reaſon. They have left us hoſtages mort 
dear to them than life. Their wives, their children. 
their fathers, their mothers, are here in the city 
Courage, Romans, the gods are for us; thoſe gods 
whole temples and altars the impious Tarquin has pro. 
faned by ſacrifices and libations made with polluted 
hands, polluted with blood, and with numberleſs un 
expatiated crimes committed againſt his ſubjects. Ye 
gods, who protected our forefathers, ye Genii, whe 
watch for the preſervation and glory of Rome, do yo 
inſpire us with courage and unanimity in this glorious 
cauſe, and we will to our laſt breath defend your wor 
ſthip from all profanation. Hook's Rom, Hisr 
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After the expulſion of the Tarquins, Rome was 5. 
perned by two Conſiuls, who held their office during 
the ſpace only of a year, at the concluſion of which 
neu ones were choſen by the Senate and people. Aﬀte 
ſome time, the people found themſelves very mu 
oppreſſed by the Patricians, who engroſſed the ful 
power of the ſtate, and by various extortions, ſuch a 
lending them money at exorbitant intereſt, and tl 
like, had got poſſeſſion of all their lands, and ofte 
ſeized their. perſens, impriſoned, or iſed them a 
Haves, (the laws permitting it in caſe of the non 
payment of their debts) in a barbarous manner. Un 

able to bear this cruel treatment, a number of them 

at the inſtigation of Sicinnius Bellutus, and anothe 

Junius Brutus, too an opportunity, when the ſict 

had great need of their aſſiſtance, to deſert their Ce 

nerels, and retired to a hill three miles from Rome 

In this exigence a deputation was ſent to them fru 

the Senate, perſuading them, with many fair promiſ 

to return. At the head of this deputation were 

Lartius, Mencnius, Agrippa, and M. Valerius, 4 

hree in great eſleem; and of whom two had gopernt 

the republic, aud commanded her armies in quaii 
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of dilator. When they were introduced to the camp 
of the malecontents, and had given an account of 
heir commiſſion, Junius Brutus, perceiving his com- 
fades continued in 4 profound ſilence, and that none 
of them attempted to make himfelf an advocate in 
the cauſe, ſtepped forward, and thus addreſſed them. 


NE would imagine, fellow-ſoldiers, by this deep 

ſilence, that you are ſtill awed by that ſervile fear 
n which the Patricians and your creditors kept you ſo 
ung. Every man conſults the eyes of the reſt, to diſ- 
over whether there be more reſolution in others than 
je finds in himſelf; and not one of you has the courage 
o ſpeak in public, that which is the conſtant ſubject of 
your private converſation. Do you not know that you. 
re free ? this camp, theſe arms, do not they convince: 
you that you are no longer under tyrants? and if you. 
could {till doubt it, would not this ſtep which the Se- 
nate has taken be ſufficient to ſatisfy you ? thoſe Pa- 
ricians, ſo haughty and imperious, now ſend to court 
ws; they no longer make uſe either of proud com- 
mands or cruel threats; they invite us as their fellow-- 
citizens to return into our common city; nay, ſome 
of our ſovereigns, yon ſee, are ſo gracious as to come to 
cur very camp, to offer us a general pardon, Whence 
then can proceed this obſtinate ſilence, after ſuch ſin-- 
mlar condeſcenſions? If you doubt the ſincerity of 
their promiſes ; if you fear that, under the veil of a few 
ine words, they conceal your former chains, why do- 
not you ſpeak ? declare your thoughts freely. Or, if 
you dare not open your mouths, at leaſt hear a Roman, 
who has courage enough to fear nothing but the not 
ſpeaking the truth. [Then turning to Valerius] You 
nvite us to return to Rome, but you do not tell us upon 
what conditions: Can Plebeians, poor, though free, 
link of being united with Patricians, ſo rich and fo 
anbitious ? and even though we ſhould agree to the 
conditions you have to offer, what ſecurity will the 
Fatricians give us for the performance; thoſe haughty 
Paricians, who make it a merit among themſelves to 
lave deceived the people? You talk to us of nothing 


but 
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but pardon and forgiveneſs, as if we were your ſub 


ir 
jects, and ſubjects in rebellion; but that is the point an 
to be diicuſſed. Is it the people or the Senate who are WM ;cbts 
in fault? which of the two orders was it that firſt vio- d co 
lated thoſe laws of ſociety, which ought to reign am forgo 
the members of the ſame republic? this is the que: then 
ſtion. In order to judge of this without prejudice, give this | 
me leave barely to relate a certain number of fact, ¶ there 
tor the truth of which I will appeal to no other but ;4er 
yourſelf and your colleague. Our ſtate was founded by by at 
Kings, and never were the Roman people more free and nut | 
more happy than under their government. Tarquin avoid 
himſelf, the laſt of thoſe Princes, Tarquin, ſo odious to pinels 
the Senate and the nobility, favoured our intereſts A count 
much as he oppoſed yours. Nevertheleſs, to revenge faves 
your wrongs, we drove that Prince from Rome; we tockM our o 
arms againſt a ſovereign, who defended himſelf ony fr th 


with the prayers he made to us to leave your intereſts, ford 
and to return to his obedience. We afterwads cut tc a way 
pieces the armies of Veit and Tarquinii, which endea ds! 
voured to reſtore him to the throne. The formidable tnd o- 
power of Porſenna, the famine we underwent during: 
long ſiege, the fierce aſſaults, the continual battles 
were all theſe, or, in ſhort, was any thing capable of 
ſhaking the faith which we had given you ? thirty 
Latine cities united to reſtore the Tarquins. Wha By th 
would you have done then, if we had abandoned you peo 
and joined your enemies; what rewards might wel #/:/ 
not have cbtained of Tafquin, while the Senate and no cer; 


bles would have been the victims of his reſentment wit. 
who was it that diſperſed this dangerous combination don. 
to whom are you obliged for the defeat of the Latines /e 

is it not to this people? is it not to them you owe th a g. 
very power which you have ſince turned againſt them WW , 
what recompence have we had for the aſſiſtance v o 
gave you? is the condition of the Roman people onal 74: 

jot the better? have you aſſociated them in your of rea, 


_ tices and dignities ? have our poor citizens found (ol gre: 
much as the {ſmalleſt relief in their neceſſities? on the <P 
contrary, have not our braveſt ſoldiers, oppreſſed wit 
the weight of uſury, been groaning in the * 
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ſub heir mercileſs creditors ? what has come of all thoſe 
oint 1ain promiſes of aboliſhing, in time of peace, the 
are debts which the extortions of. the great had forced us 
vio- doo contract? ſcarce was the war finiſhed, but you alike 
one forgot our ſervices and your oaths, With what deſign 
me- then do you come | hither ? why do yon try to reduce 
vive this people by the enchantments of your words? are 
ts, there any oaths ſo ſolemn as to bind your faith ? and 
aer all, what would you get by an union brought about 
by artifice, kept up with mutual diſtruſt, and which 
muſt end at laſt in a civil war ? let us on both ſides 
zyoid ſuch heavy misfortunes, let us not loſe the hap- 
pineſs of our ſeparation ; ſuffer us to depart from a 
country where we are loaded with chains like ſo many 
ſaves, and where, being reduced to be only farmers of 
our own inheritances, we are forced to cultivate them 
for the profit of our tyrants. So long as we have cur 
ſwords in our hands, we ſhall be able to open ourſelves 
away into more fortunate climates ; and wherever the 
gods ſhall grant us to live in LIBERTY, there ſhall we 
ind our COUNTRY. | Hook's Rom. HisT. 
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By this, and frequent ſtruggles of this fort which the 
people had = before, they at length attained the eſtas 
bi ſhment of the Tribune ſhip, which conſiſted of two O ffi 
cers annually choſen out of the order of the Plebeians, 
with authority to prevent the injuſtices that might be 
done to the people, and to defend their intereſts both pub- 
le and private. Rome, by this eſtabliſhment, made 
a great adoance towards a new change in the form 
of her government, It had paſſed before from the 
monarchic uu to a kind of ariſtocracy ; for, upon 
the expulſion Tarquin, the whole authority did 
really and in 2 devolve upon the Senate and the 
great But now, by the creation of the Tribunes, 
a democracy began to take place, and the people, 
by inſenſible degrees, and under different pretences, 
get pofſe ſion 9 the much greater ſhare in the go- 


vernment, A famine which raged at Rome, /o0r 
after 
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after the eſtabliſhment of this office, occaſions gre, 
.. complaints amongſt the people; and a large ſupply 
corn being proeured from Sicily by the Patricians, 
Coriolanus, a young Senator, who had done great ſer. 
vices to the ſtate as a General, is for taking advantage 
of the people's diſtreſs, to get the Tribwneſhip aboliſh:4 
which he propoſes in the Senate, The Tribunes ay 
the people, enraged at this, determine to proſecute Co. 
riolanus, gud after much altercation, deſire to b 
heard by the Senate in relation ta their charge againſ 
him; where Decius, oue of the Tribunes, makes th 


following ſpeech. 


pre 7 101 
nclinec 
ments « 


O U know, Conſcript Fathers, that having by our 


aſſiſtance expelled Tarquin, aud aboliſhed the re-. Inc 
gal power, you eſtabliſhed in the republic the form af by 
government which is now obſerved in it, and of whichM;litio 
we do not complain. But neither can you be ignorant, Mrribun 
that in all the differences which any poor Plebeians had rree of 
aſterwards with wealthy Patricians, thoſe Plebeians con- Mie ex 
ſtantly loſt their cauſes, their adverſaries being theironour 
judges, and all the tribunals being filled with Patri. Nie peo 
cians only. This abuſe was what made Valerius Pop- bour 
licola, that wiſe Conſul and excellent citizen, eſtabliu ider 
the law which granted an appeal to the people, from lender 
the decrees of the Senate, and the judgments of the com 
Conſuls. . temp! 
Such is the law called z2a/eria, which has always e ſtat 
been looked upon as the baſis and foundation of tier you 
public liberty. It is to this law that we now fiy for ble m 
redreſs, if you refuſe us the juſtice we demand upon a mad 
man, black with the greateſt crime that it is poſſible to Water 
commit in a republic. It is not a ſingle Plebeian com- tion? 
plaining, it is the whole body of the Roman people de. ice, 
manding the condemnation of a tyrant, who Would cn, 
have deftroyed his fellow- citizens by a famine, bas ers of 
violated our magiſtracy, and forcibly repulſed our of- Me tril 
cers, and the Adiles of the commonwealth. Coriola- Mark 
nus is the man we accule of having propoſed the aboli-Wſh orde 
tion of the Tribuneſhip, a magiſtracy made ſacred by erpetu 
cater 


the moſt ſolemn oaths. What need is there of a Sena- 
| tus 
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s Conſultum to proſecute a criminal like this? does 
not every man know that thoſe particular decrees of 
de Senate, are requiſite only in unforſeen and extra- 


fr. xdinary affairs, and for which the laws have as yet 
gende no proviſion? but in the preſent caſe, where the 
4,0 is fo direct, where it expreſly devotes to the infernal 


ads, thoſe that infringe it, is it not to become an ac- 
. | ö 
omplice in the crime to heſitate in the leaſt! are you 
zo! apprehenſive that theſe affected delays, this ob- 
ſruction you throw in the way of our proceedings 
ainſt this criminal, by the pretended neceflity of a 
re ious decree of the Senate, will make the people 
nclized to believe that Coriolanus only ſpoke the ſenti- 
nents of you all ? 

[know that ſeveral among you complain it was mere- 
by violence that we extorted your conſent for the 
wolitioa of the debts, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
Iribuneſuip. I will even ſuppoſe that in the high de- 
rree of power to which you had raiſed yourſelves after 
the expulſion of Tarquin, it was neither convenient nor 
onourable for you to yield up part of it in favour of 


tri-Whic people; but you have done it, and the whole Senate 
op- bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths never to undo it. 
liſh ſter the eſtabliſhment of thoſe ſacred laws, which 


ron Wender the perſons of your Tribunes inviolable, will you, 
te compliance with the firſt ambitious man that ariſes, 
tempt to revoke what makes the ſecurity and peace of 

a) Wie ſtate * certainly you never will; and I dare anſwer 
tier you, ſo long as I behold in this aſſembly thoſe vene- 
for ible magiſtrares who had ſo great a ſhare in the trea- 
"n aß made upon the Mons Sacer. Ought you to ſuffer a 
e 10Wntter like this to be ſo much as brought into delibe- 
om tion? Coriolanus is the firſt, who, by his ſeditious ad- 
de-Wice, has endeavoured to break thoſe ſacred bonds, 
ould ach, ſtrengthened by the laws, unite the ſeveral or- 
has ers of the ſtate. It is he alone who is for deſtroying 
ofli- Ne tribunitian power, the people's aſylum, the bul- 
ola-Wrark of our liberty, and the pledge of our re- union. 
oli- Wh order to force the people's conſent, in order to 
by {Werpetuate one crime, he attempts another much 

na- eater. He dares even in a holy place, and in the 
us midſt 


© | Yoni” 
midſt of the Senate, propoſe to let the people die | 


hunger. Cruel and unthinking man at the ſame time 
did he not conſider that this people, whom he meant i 
exterminate with ſo much inhumanity, and who 2 

more numerous and powerful than he could wiſh, bein 
reduced to deſpair, would have broken into the houſe, 
forced open thoſe granaries, and thoſe cellars hid 
conceal ſo much wealth, and would rather have falle 
under the power of the Patricians, or have totally roote 
out that whole order ? could he imagine that an en: 
ged populace would in ſuch a cafe have hearkned 
any law but what was dictated by neceſſity and reſent 
ment? . 

For that you may not be unacquainted with t 
truth, we would not have periſhed by a famine brong 
upon us by our enemies: But having called to witne 
the gods, revengers of injuſtice, we would have fille 
Rome with blood and ſlaughter. Such had been the; 
tal conſequences of the counſels of that perfidious cit 
zen, if ſome Senators, who had more love for the 
country, had not hindered them from taking effect. 
is to you, Conſcript Fathers, that we addreſs our jy 
complaints. It is to your aid, and to the witdom 
your decrees, that we have recourſe to oblige this publ 
enemy to appear before the whole Roman people, a 
anſwer for his pernicious counſels. It is there, Coriol 
nus, that thou muſt defend thy former ſentiments, 
thou dareſt fo to do, or excuſe them as proceeding fro 
want of thought. Take my advice; leave thy hai 
ty and tyranical maxims; make thyſelf leſs; becom 
like us; nay, put on a habit of mourning, ſo ſuital 
to thy preſent fortune. Implore the pity of thy fe 
low-citizens, and perhaps thou may'ſt obtain their 


your, and the forgiveneſs of thy faults, 
7; l 8 Hook's Row. His 
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When Decius {eſt off ſpeaking, all the Senators wait 
ſome with impatient deſire, others with uneaſy ff! 


h:nſions, to hear how Appius Claudius wor/d * 
2 
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ſelf. This Appius was one of thoſe Patricians, who 
* the 10 violently "oY the tribunitial 
power. Mt its firſt eſtabliſhment he foretold the Senate, 
that they were ſuffering a tribunal to be ſet up, which, 
ly degrees, would riſe againſt their authority, and at 
length deſtroy it. When it came 10 his turn to ſpeak, 
he delivered himſelf thus, 


OU know, Conſcript Fathers, that I have long oppo- 
ſed, and frequently alone, that too great eaſineſs 
with wich you grant the people whatever they demand. 
perhaps I made my ſelf troubleſome, when I ſo frankly laid 
kfore you the misfortunes which I preſaged would fol- 
by, from our reunion with the deſerters from the com- 
nonwealth. The event however has but too well juſtifi- 
d my apprehenſions. That ſhare of power which you 
fielded up to thoſe ſeditious men, is now turned againſt 
yourſelves. The people puniſh you by means of your 
wn bene factions; they take advantage of your favour 


te, ruin your authority. Tis in vain for you to attempt 
nde from yourſelves the danger which the Scnate is in; 
Na cannot but ſee there is a detign tochange the form of 


ur government: The tribunes make gradual adyances 
the tyranny. At firſt the only demand was the abo- 
tion of the debts ; and this people, who are now ſo 
wghty, and who endeavour to make themſelves the 


i need of a pardon, for the. diſreſpectful manner in 
hich they ſued for that conceſſion. | 
Your eaſineſs gave occaſion to new pretenſions; the 
ople would have their particular magiſtrates. You 
now how earneſtly I oppoſed theſe innovations; but, 
ſpite of all I could do, you aſſented in this point 
ſo; you allowed the people to have tribunes, that is 
ſay, perpetual ring - leaders of ſedition- Nay, tlie 
ple, intoxicated with fury, would have his new 
apiltracy conſecrat d in a particular manner, ſuch as 
d never been practiſed, not even in fayour of tlie 
oſulſhip, the firſt dignity in the republic. The Se- 
te conſented to every thing, not ſo much out of 
neſs for the people, as want of reſolution ; the 
WEE 7 perſons 


preme judges of the Senators, then thought they ſtood 
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perſons of the tribunes were declared ſacre inn 
lable, and a law made to that effect. The —— * 
quired that it ſhould be confirmed by the moſt folew 
oaths ; and that day, O fathers ! you ſwore upon 5 | 
altars the deſtruction of yourſelves and children, Wha 
has been the fruit of all theſe favours ? they have ie 


ſerved to make you contemptible in the eyes of thi refug 
people, and to increaſe the pride and inſolence of thei plain 
tribunes, Who have made themſelves new rights ant The 
prerogatives. Theſe modern magiſtrates, who ou 1 
to live as mere private men, take upon them to — jp thi 
vene the aſſemblies of the people, and without ou le p 
privity procure laws to be enacted by the voices of Mt!" 
baſe rabble. hw n 
It is fo odious a tribunal, that they now. ſummon with 
Patrician, a Senator, a citizen of your order; in: preſſe 
word, Coriolanus, that great Captain, and withal tha ſuch e 
good man, yet more illuſtrious for his adherence t order 
the intereſts of the Senate, than for his valour. The for h 
preſume to make it a crime in a Senator to ſpeak hi the /; 
opinion in full Senate, with that freedon fo becoming ente. 
2 Roman; and if yourſelves had not been his buckle de fi 
and deſence, they had aſſaſſinated him even in your pre fore tl 
ſence. The Majeſty of the Senate was juſt going ti enc 
be violated by this murder; the reſpect due to you felive1 
dignity was forgot, and you yourſelves were loſinꝗ ſuff, 
both your empire and your liberty. H thei 
The reſolution and courage which you ſhewed upo lous 1 
this laſt occaſion, in ſome meaſure awakened theſMi#red 
madmen from their drunken fit. They ſeem now tc nice, t 
be aſhamed of a crime which they could not compleat M Hature 
they deſiſt from violent methods, becauſe they hay — 
am ne 


ound them unſucceſsful, and they ſeemingly have re 
courſe to juſtice and the rules of Jaw. the pe 
But what is this juſtice, immortal gods! which theſ⸗ but Ic. 
men of blood would introduce? they endeavour, by" fut 
appearances of ſubmiſſion, to ſurprize you into a ii cc 
conſultum, which may give them power to drag the beſſſ go 
citizen of Rome to pnniſhinent. They alledge the / 
valeria as the rule of your conduct; but does not ever) 


body know that this law, which allows of appeals to tit 
aſſemb 
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ſembly of the people, relates only to ſuch poor Ple- 

* beians as, being deſtitute of all other protection, might 
e opprefſive by the credit of a ſtrong cabal? the text 
if the law is plain; it expreſly ſays, that a citizen con- 
Jemned by the Conſuls ſhall have liberty to appeal to 
de people. Poplicola, by this law, only provided a 
refuge for toe unhappy men, who had reaſon to com- 
in of having been condemned by prejudiſed judges. Þ} 
The deſign of the law was only to have their cauſes 1 
heard over again, and when you afterwards conſented 100 


8 o the creation of the tribunes, neither you, nor even l] 

T7 the people themſelves, intended any thing more in the I 

2 — eltablitnment of thoſe new magiſtrates, than that this 4 
Wh might have protectors, and the poor be provided 1 

on Nich advocates, who might prevent their being op- | 

in reſſed by the great. What relation is there between i 

th, MW ich 2 law, and the cauſe of a Senator, a man of an 1 

e 1 oder ſuperior to the people, and who is accountable 

Thel ir his conduct to none but the Senate ?. to ſhew that 

k 1; the “ valeria relates only to Plebeians; for about ſe- 

ming venteen years that it has been made, let Decius give me 

chene ſingle inſtance of a Patrician called in judgment be- 


fore the people by that law, and our diſpnte will be at 
n end. And indeed what juſtice would there be in 
&livering up a Senator to the fury of the tribunes, and 
to ſuffer the people to be judges, in their own cauſe; as 
their tumultuous afſemblies, directed by ſuch ſedi- 
tous magiſtrates, could be without, prejudice, without 
latred, without paſſion ? thus, O fathers, it is my ad- 
ice, that before you come to any determination, you 
naturely conſider, that in this affair your intereſts are 
nleparable from thoſe of Coriolanus. As to the reſt, 
lam not for your revoking the fayours you have granted 
the people, by whatever means they obtained them; 
but I cannot forbear exhorting you to refuſe boldly tor 
te future whatever they thaſl endeavour to obtain of 
you contrary to your own authority, and the form of | it 
ar government. a Hoox's Rom. HisT. v3) 
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The following ſpeeches are of a different kind from any 
the foregoing. They are the ſpeeches of two great Cin 
rals at the head of iheir armies before an engagement 
It was at the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, thy 
Hannibal the Carthaginian General made that ſur 
prizing march ever the Alps with his army, and en 
tered Italy. He was met near the banks of the Po | 
Publius Scipio, wi#h the Roman army, The two Ge 
nerals are ſaid to have conceived a high opinion 
each other. Hannibal's name had been long renowned 
and that Scipio muſt be 4 Captain of eminent worth 
the Carthaginians had well concluded, from the Ry 
mans having choſen him, preferably to all others, t 
be his opponent. But this mutual impreſſion was be 
come much ſtronger, by the hardy enterprize of the in 
to march over the Alps, and the happy execution of it 
aud the expeditious courage of the other in coming fron 
the banks of the Rhone, to meet him at the foot of thiſt 
mountains. But Scipio, who was but newly appointe, 
their General, thunght proper to aſſemble his ſoldier 

before the & engagement, and endeavuured to animat 
their courage by the following words. 
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E RE you, ſoldiers, the fame army which I lat 

with me in Gaul, I might well forbear ſaying 
any thing to you at this time. For what occaſion coul 
there be to nfe exhortation to a eavalry, that had { 
ſignally vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy upo 
the Rhone, or to legions by whom that ſame enemy 
flying before them to avoid a battle, did, in effect 
. confeſs themfelves conquered ? but theſe troops, ha 
ving been enrolled for Spain, are there with my brothe 
Cneius, making war under my auſpices (as was th 
will of the Senate and people of Rome) I, that yo 
might have a Conſul for your Captain againſt Hannibe 


* This battle w2s ſought on the banks of the Ticin, a ſinall river whichru 
into the Po, and is called the battle of the Ticin. Scipio received a dangero 


wound, and had been left upon the place, if his fon, a mere youth, (after 
wards the vreat Africanus) had not, by a ſurprizuig effort of courage, brought 
him off, Tue Romaus were obliged to retire, 


and 
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+ WM rd the Carthaginians, have freely offered myſelf for 
is war. You then have a new General, and I a new 

my. In this circumitance a few words from me to. 
du will be neither improper nor unſeaſonable. And 
that you 10ay not be vnapprized of what ſort of ene- 
mics you are going to encounter, or of what is to be 
feared from them, they are the very ſame, whom, in 
: former war, you vanquiſhed both by land and ſea ; 
tie fame from whom you took Sicily and Sardinia, and 
who have been thcſe twenty years your tributaries. 
You will not, I preſume, march againſt theſe men with 
only that courage with which you are wont to face 
ort other enemies, but with a certain anger and indigna- 
RoW tion, ſuch as you would feel, if you ſaw your ſlaves on 
„ : ſudden riſe up in arms againſt you. Conquered and 
5 beMWenllaved, it is not boldneſs but neceſſity that urges them 


to battle: Unleſs you can believe that thoſe who avoided 
g when their army was entire, have acquired 


hyitin 
fron better hope by the loſs of two thirds of their horſe and 
tho foct in the paſſa ge of the Alps. 


But you heard perhaps, that, thongh they are few. 
in number, they are men of ſtout hearts and robuſt bo- 
des. Heroes of ſuch ſtrength and vigour, as nothing 
b able to reſiſt, Mere etigies ! nay, ſhadows of 
nen! wretches maciated with hunger, and benumbed 
vith cold! bruiſed and battered to pieces among the 
rocks and craggy cliffs! their weapons broke, and their 
horſes weak and foundered ! ſach are the cavalry, and 
ach the infantry, with which you are going to contend; 
dot enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is 
nothing which I more apprehend, than that it will be 
tought, Hannibal was vanquiſhed by the Alps, before 
ve had any conflict with him. Burt perhaps it was fit- 
lng that fo it ſhould be ; and that with a people and a 
kader, who had violated leagues and covenants, the 
pods themſelves, without man's help, ſkculd begin the 
var, and bring it to a near conclvityz ; and that we, 
who, next to the gods, have been injurcd and cffeudedg 
bond happily finiſh what they have begun. I need 
dot be in any fear, that you. ſhould ſuſpecc me of ſay- 
ug tueſe things merely to encourage you, while in- 
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wardly I have different ſentiments. What hindereq 
me from going into Spain? That was my province 
where I ſhould have had the leſs-dreaded Aſdrubal, not 
Hannibal to deal with. But hearing, as I paſſed alon 
the coaſt of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed m 
troops, ſent the horſe forward, and pitched my camp 
upon the Rhone. A part of my cavalry encountered 
and defeated that of the enemy; my infantry not being 
able to overtake theirs, which fled before us, I returned 
to my fleet, and with all the expedition I could uſe in 
ſo long a voyage by ſea and land, am come to meet 
them at the foot of the Alps. Was it then my inclina- 
tion to avoid a conteſt with this tremendous Hannibal! 
and have I lit upon him only by accident and unawares! 
or am I come on purpole to challenge him to the com- 
bat? I would gladly try whether the earth, within 
theſe twenty years, has brought forth a new kind o 
Carthaginians, or whether they be the ſame ſort 0 
men who-fought at the AÆgates; and whom, at Eryx, 
you ſuffered to redeem themſelves at eighteen denarii 
per head: Whether this Hannibal, for labours and 
journeys, te, as he would be thought, the rival of Her 
cules ;z or whether he be what his father left him, a 
tributary, a vaſlal, a ſlave of the Roman people. Did 
not the conſciouſneſs of his wicked deed at Saguntun 
torment him and make him defperate, he would have 
_ ſome regard, if not to his conquered country, yet ſure- 
ly to his own family, to his father's memory, to the 
treaty written with Amilcar's own band. We might 
have ſtarved them in Eryx ; we might have paſſed in 
to Africa with our victorious fleet, and in a few day 
have deſtroyed Carthage. At their humble ſupplicatic 
we pardoned them; we releaſed them, when they 
were cloſcly ſhut up without a poſlibilizy of eſcaping; 
we made peace with them when they were conquered 
when they were diſtrefled by the African war, we 
conſidered them, we treated them as a people unde 
our protection. And what is the return they make 
us for all theſe favours ? under the conduct of a hair 
brained young man, they come hither to overturn 
our ſtate, and lay waſte our country.—I could * 
x indee 
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need, that it were not ſo; and that the war we are 

zow engaged in, concerned only our on glory, and 
ot our preſervation. But the conteſt at prefent is not 
fr the paſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, but of Italy 

ſelf, Nor is there behind us another army, which, 
if we ſhould not prove the conquerors, may make head 
zgain{t our victorious enemies, There are no more 
Alps for them to paſs, which might give us leiſure to 
riſe new forces. No, ſoldiers,” here you muſt make 
our ſtand, as if you were juſt now before the walls 
of Rome. Let every one reflect, that he is now to 
defend, not his own perſon alone, but his wife, his chile 
lren, his helpleſs infants. Vet let not private conſide- 
ation alone poſſeſs our minds; let ns remember that 
the eyes of the Senate and people of Rome are upon 
ws, and that as our force and courage ſhall now prove, 
ſuch will be the fortune of that city, and of the 
Roman empire. Hoox's Ron. HisT. 
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Hannibal, on the other ſide, made uſe of a new kind of 
rhetoric to inſpire his ſoldiers with reſolution. He 
gave arms to ſeveral menataineers whom he had taken 

un priſoners in his paſſage over the Alps, aud propoſed to 
have ther: to fight two and two io the death of one of them, 
ſure- in /ight of his army; promiſing liberty and a compleat 
o the /t of armour, with a war-horſe, to ſuch of them as came 
night of victorious. From the joy with which the priſoners 
d in accepted theſe conditions, and the ſentiments which 
day Hannibal ab/erved in his troops on beholding theſe cone 
ation el, he took accaſion to give them a more lively image 
they of their. preſent. fituation, which laid them under the 
ing WM /o/ute neceffity of conquering ar dying. His ſpeech 
ere was to this effect. | | 

„ We 

inde . in the eſtimation of your own fortune, you will 

make 1 but bear-the ſame mind which you juſt now did, in 


hair contemplating the ſortune of others, the victory, ſol- 
rtur i ders, is ours. What you have ſeen, was not a mere 
wil ew tor amuſement, but a repreſentation of your own 
deed real 
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real condition. I know not whether you or your pri, Wil ti. 
ſoners be encompaſſed by fortune with the ſtricter ict 
bonds and neceſſities. Two ſeas incloſe you on de vit 
right and left; — not a ſhip to fly to for eſcaping. Before it 
you is the Po, a river broader and more rapid than n 
the Rhone; behind you are the Alps, over which, even vith 
when your numbers were undiminiſhed, yon were hard. Ot 
ly able to force a paſſage. Here then, ſoldiers, you ta 
muſt either conquer or die, the very firſt hour you moſt 
meet the enemy. But the ſame fortune which has and 

thus laid you under the neceſſity of fighting, has ſet be. whic] 
fore your eyes thoſe rewards of victory, than which cemp 


no men are ever wont to wiſh for greater from ihe im- befor 
mortal pods. Should we by onr valour recover only weir 
Sicily- and Sardinia, which were ravithed from our fa- whicl 
thers, thoſe would be no inconſiderable prizes. Yet, nta 
what are thoſe ? the wealth of Rome, whatever riche who ] 
ſhe has heaped togetlier in the ſpoils of nations, all theſe, * 
with the maſters of them, will be yours. You have been 
been long enough employed in driving the cattle upon ad p 
the vaſt mountains of Louſitania and Celtiberia ; you (ers, 
have hitherto met with no reward worthy of the h- War 
bours and dangers you have undergone. © The time ier 
now come to reap the full recompence cf your toillome l bang 
marches over ſo many mountains and rivers, and On 
through ſo many nations, all of them in arms. Thi full ot 
is the place which fortune appointed to be the limits o moſt g 
your labours ; it is here that you will finiſh your glori- ralian! 
ous warfare, and receive an ample recompence of you 
compleated ſervice. For I would not have yon ima- lope, 1 
ine, that victory will be as ditficult as the name of a thoſe \ 
1 war is great and ſounding. It has often hap- c 
pened that a deſpiſed enemy has given a bloody battle, ung 
and the moſt renowned Kings and nations have by a minds, 
ſmall force been overthrown. And if you but take dewan 
away the glitter of the Roman name, what is there, lered 
wherein they may ſtand in competition with you ? for lhe fie 
(to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war for twenty years 8 
together with ſo much valour and ſucceſs) from the"? * 
very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from the ut. - - 
, 


moſt bounds of the earth, through ſo many warlike 
Nations 
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nations of. Spain and Gaul, are you not come hithe” 
jictorious ? and with whom are you now to fight * 
with raw ſoldiers, an undiſciplined army, beaten, van- 
quiſhed, beſieged by the Gauls the very laſt ſummer, 
m army unknown to their leader, and unacquainted 
with him. I e | 

Or ſhall I, who was born, I might almoſt ſay, but 
certainly brought up in the tent of my father, that 
noſt excellent General, ſhall I, the conqueror of Spain 
nd Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but, 
which is greater yet, of the Alps themſelves, ſhall I 
compare myſelf with this half-year Captain? a Captain 
before whom [ſhould one place the two armies without 
their Enſigns, I am perſuaded he would not know to 
which of them he is Conſul ? I eſteem it no ſmall ad- 
vantage, ſoldiers, that there is not one among you, 
who has not often been an eye-witneſs of my exploits 
n war; not one of whoſe valour I myſelf have not 
been a ſpectator, ſo as to be able to name the times 
and places of his noble atchievements ; that with ſol- 
tiers, whom I have a thouſand times praiſed and 
rewarded, and whoſe pupil I was, before I became 
weir General, I ſhall march againſt an army of men, 
rangers to one another. | T=Y 

On what ſide ſoever I turn my eyes, I behold all 
full of courage and ſtrength ; a vereran. infantry, a 
moſt gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, moſt faithful and 
valiant ; you, Carthaginians, whom not only your coun- 
ty's cauſe, but the juſteſt anger impels to battle. The 
ma- iope, the courage of aſſailants is always greater than of 
of al boſe who act upon the defenſive. With hoſtile ban- 
ers diſplayed, you are come down upon Italy; you 
ring the war. Grief, injuries, indignities fire your 
minds, and {pur you forward to revenge. —Firſt they 
demanded me; that I, your General, ſhould be deli- 
rered up to them; next, all yon, who had fought at 
lie ſiege of Saguntum; and we were to be put to 
leath by the extremeſt tortures. Proud and cruel na- 
ion! every thing muſt be yours, and at your diſpoſal! 
jou are to preſcribe to us with whom we ſhall make 
var, with whom we thall make peace | you are to ſet 
; us 
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us bounds ; to ſhut us up within hills and rivers; be 
vou, you are not to obſerve the limits which your 
ſelves have fixed! paſs not the Iberus. What next 
touch not the Saguntines; Saguntum is upon the Iberus 
move not a ſtep towards that city. Is it a ſmall mat 
ter then, that you have deprived us of our ancient poſ 
ſeſſions, Sicily and Sardinia; you would have Spal 
too: Well, we ſhall yield Spain; and then —you wil 
paſs into Africa. Will paſs, did I ſay ? — this very 


year they ordered one of. their Confuls into Africa, thy 


other into Spain. No, ſoldiers, there is nothing |: 
for us but what we can vindicate with our {words 
Come on then. Be men. The Romans may wit 
more ſafety be cowards ; they have their own count 
behind them, have places of refuge. to fly to, an 


are ſecure from danger in the roads thither ; but for 


you there is no middle fortune between death ani 
victory. Let this' be but well fixed in your mind 
and once again, I ſay, you are conquerors. _ 

| Lili; | Hook's'Rom. Hist 
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The two following ſpeeches are thoſe preceding the batt 
, of 200 ; which concluded i el Punic war ti 
the advantage of the Romans, after it had laſted 
years, They are different from the two former, a 
' they relate to 4 treaty of peace. 'The two Genera 
were Hannibal and the famous Scipio Africanus, /6 
b Alia former Scipio. Anu interview was deſired | 
, nibal, and agreed io by Scipio. The place pitch 
% apes wa? a Jarge plain between the two camps, er 
 firaly open, and where no ambuſh could be laid. Th 
tw6 Generals rode thithzr, eſcorted by an equal numb: 
of guards; from whom ſeparating, and each attend: 
only by an interpreter, they met in the mid-way. Bit 
remained for a while ſilent, viewing each other wit 
mutual admiration. Hannibal at length ſpoke this. 


CQUNCE fate has ſo ordained" it, that I, who bega 
the war, and who have been ſo often on the poin 
of ending it by a compleat conqueſt, ſhould not com 


ll the 


Iny own motion to aſk a peace, I 91 is of 
jou, Scipio, I have the fortune. to it. Nor will 
is be among the leaſt of your glories, that Hannibal, 
fictorious over ſo many Roman Generals, ſubmitted 
it laſt ro you. | 1 R 
could wiſh that our fathers and we had confined 
aur ambition within the limits which nature ſeemed to 
ure preſcribed to it, the ſhores of Africa, and the 
hores of Italy. The gods did not give us that mind. 
on both ſides we have been ſo eager after foreign poſ- 
lions, as to put our own to the hazard of war. Rome 
nd Carthage have had, each in their turn, the enemy 
xt her gates. But ſince errors paſt may be more eaſily 
kamed than corrected, let it now be the work of you 
ad me to put an end, if poſſible, to the obſtinate con- 
tention. For my own part, my years, and the expe- 
fence I have had of the inſtability: of fortune, inclines 
ve to leave nothing to her determination which reaſon 
an decide. But much I fear, Scipio, that your youth, 
our want of the like experience, your uninterrupted 
ceſs, may render you averſe from the thoughts of 
race, He whom fortune has never failed, rarely re- 
&s upon her inconſtancy. Yet, without recurring 
former examples, my own may perhaps ſuffice to 
ach you moderation. I am that ſame Hannibal who, 
ter my victory at Cannæ, became maſter of the 
reateſt part of your country, and deliberated with 
pyſelf what fate I ſhould decree to Italy and Rome. 
Ind now—ſee the change! Here in Africa, I am come 
treat with a Roman for my own preſervation and 
y country's. Such are the ſports of fortune. Is the 
hen to be truſted becauſe ſhe ſmiles? An advantageous 
eace is preferable to the hope of victory. The one 
in your own power, the other at the pleaſure of the 
dds. Should you prove victorious, it would add little 
b your own glory, or the glory of your country; if 
aquiſied, you loſe in one hour all the honour and 
putation you have been ſo many years acquiring. 
hut what is my aim in all this? that you ſhould content 
jouſelf with our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Uthe illands between Italy and Africa, A peace, on 
| theſe 
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theſe conditions, will, in my opinion, not only ſecure thy 
future- tranquillity of Carthage, but be ſufficienty gl 
rious for:youz and for the Roman name. And do not tel 
me that ſome of our citizens dealt fraudulently. wit 
you in the late treaty : It is I, Hannibal, that nc 
| aſk a peace; I aſk it, becauſe I think it expedient ſo 


my country; and, thinking it expedient, I will invio 0 ! 
lably maintain it. Hook's Rom. Hisr Cart! 
0 2 8 Te (0-197 > | or m 
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' The anſwer of SCI IO was-to this eſßect. enden 
| | ['> 53454 yntÞ-4 ſur na 
| KNEW very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope ol 
your return which emboldened the Carthaginians (Ml ## * 
break the truce with us, and to lay aſide all thoughts off 
a peace, When it was juſt upon the point of being con Tl 
chided ; and your preſent propoſal is a proof of it 
You retrench from their conceſſions every thing by H 
what we are, and have been long poſſeſſed of. But zM 1 
it is your care that your fellow-citizens ſhould have Hern 
obligations to you of being eaſed from a great part M. 
their burthen, ſo it ought to be mine that they dra le ſe 
no advantage from their perfidiouſneſs. No body i it 
more ſenſible than I am of the weakneſs of man, audi er t© 
the power of fortune, and that whatever we enter 07p0! 
prize is ſubject to a thouſand chances. If, before And 
Romans paſſed into Africa, you had of your own ac ls d 
cord quitted Italy, and made the offers you now makes de 
I believe they would not have been rejected. But aWoiicati 
you have been forced out of Italy, and we are maſter cor. 
here of the open country, the ſituation of things ile co 
much altered. And, what is chiefly to be conſidered Mlcali: 
the Carthaginians, by the late treaty, which we engage 
tered into at their requeſt, were, over and above vh⁰ to 
you offer to have reſtored to us, our priſoners withouſi¶ the 
ranſom, delivered up their ſhips of war, paid us fiveM* the 
thouſand talents, and to have given hoſtages for te up: 
performance of all. The Senate accepted theſe condifM* for 
tions, but Carthage failed on her part; Carthage de und 
extra) 


ceived us. What then is to be done? are the Cartha- 
1 i ginians 
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jans to be releaſed from the moſt important articles 
if the treaty, as a reward of their breach of faith ? 
No, certainly. If, to the conditions before agreed 
won, you had added fome new articles to our 
xfrantage, there would have been matter of reference 
to the Roman people; but when, inſtead of adding, 
tou retrench, there is no room for deliberation, The 
Carthaginians therefore muſt ſubmit to us at diſcretion, 
or muſt vanquiſh us in battle. 

N. B. The battl: was foright, the Romans gained the 
riory, and the Carthaginians ſubmitted to Rome. This 
ended the ſecond Punic war, aud acquired Scipio the 
ſame of Africanus. 


2 % I n i . l l. l. dt dl d K I. Ar . Ir . N N Þ 
The PICTURE of a GOOD MAN. 


E makes the intereſt of mankind, in a manner, 
H his own ; and has a tender and affectionate con- 
cera for their welfare. He cannot think himſelf haps 
ry, whatever his poſſeſſions and enjoyments, are, while 
te ſecs others miſerable. His wealth and affluence de- 
light him chiefly as the poor and indigent are the bet- 
ter for it ; and the greateſt charm of proſperity is the 
opportunity it affords of relieving his fellow-creatures, 
and of being more extenſively uſeſul. He thinks he 
has diſcharged but the leaſt part of his duty, when he 
has done ſtrict juſtice to all; and therefore the commu- 
nicating advice and comfort, aſſiſtance and ſupport, 
according to the various exigencies of thoſe with whom 
he converſes, is his conſtant endeavour, and moſt « 
pleaſing entertainment. In the ſtrong and elegant lan- 
vage of ſob, „“ He is eyes to the blind, and ſeet 
«to the lame; he delivercth the poor that cry, and 
* the ſatherleſs, and him that hath none to help him; 
(the bleſſing of him that is ready to perith cometh 
© upon him, and he cauſeth the widow's heart to ſins 
© for joy.” And that he may practiſe the more large 
and generous charity, he retrenches uſeleſs pomp and 
extravagance; and, by a regular and prudent ma- 

e nagement; 


no 
fo 
io 
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| . eee conſtantly provides for the relief of the * 
ceſſitous; eſteeming this a much more ſublime and eond 
noble gratification, than the idle amuſements and gal and 
lantries of a vain and luxurious age. moſt 
He not only takes all occaſions that preſent them * 
{elves of doing good, but ſeeks for opportunites to he of i 
uſeful ; it is part of the ſtated employment and buſiner * 
of his life. He contrives and ſtudies Which way he the g 
may be moſt ſerviceable to his tellow-creatures, ane = 
what that particular talent is, with which he is in W 
truſted for the good of mankind. If it be power, he retur 
protects and encourages virtue by his authority and iy -» 
fluence, is the patron of liberty, and vindicates th, * 
cauſe of oppreſſed innocence. If riches, he is rich in wy 


ood works, ready to diſtribute, willing to communi. 
cate, If knowledge, he counts it his higheſt pleaſur 
to inſtruct the ignorant, and adminiſter proper direc 


tion and comfort in „ and difficult circum ] 
ſtances ; and to defend the cauſe of religion, and re 
preſent it in a juſt and amiable light. And to nothin / 
of this does he want to be folicited, but his generous P 
heart is always ready, and ſtrongly diſpoſed tor bene his o 
ficent deſigns and actions. You cannot lay a greater garde 
obligation upon him, than by propoſing ways in which tins 
he may be uſeſul, or enlarge his ſphere of uſefulneſs; Th 
for this is the point in which all his views, all his ſati{- my cl 
{actions center, bye : 
Add to this, that he is inclined to abate of his right, yo 
when inſiſting too ſtrictly upon it may have the ap the ce 
earance of harſhneſs and ſeverity ; and, as ſuch, I kne 
{trong ſenſe of benevclence, ſuch an exalted ſpirit of thoug 
humanity and compaſſion, that no conſiderations of pri you. 
vate intereſt, no difference of nation or religious pro Bur 
feſſon, can reſtrain ; and which the greateſt injuries might 


cannot bear down and extinguiſn. He aims that higWare n 

oodneſs may be as diffuſive as poſſible, and as much mu 
like that of the univerſal parent, the eternal fountain love t 
of good, who ſupports, enlivens, and recreates the you ri 
whole creation; and therefore, as he is generous in a; Th; 
his deſigns, he is very fearful of diſobliging any, ei whom 
ther by word or action; and endeayours, in his * ll m; 

conduc 
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eonduct, to be agreeable as well as uſeful to all: Being 
andid in his cenſures, practiſing to his inferiors the 
oſt endearing condeſcenſion, and carefully avoiding 
noroſeneſs, and every thing that has the appearance 
of infolence or contempt. Finally, to conclude the 
ketch of this moſt beautiful and honourable character, 
the good man is unwearied in his endeavours to pro- 
note the happineſs of others; the ardor of his bene- 
yolence is not cooled, though he meets with ungrateful 
returns ; the trouble and expence of the ſervice do 
not diſconrage him; nay, he is ready to give up all 
private conſiderations for the ſake of the public welfare, 
and even to ſacrifice life itſelf, when the good of the 
world requires it. 


fur 6 is & & MU K * ee . . l l % l . 
"um PATERNUS's advice to his ſon. 


] re | 
hing ATERNUS lived about two hundred years ago; 
rous he had but one ſon, whom he educated himſelf in 


ene-i lis own houſe. As they were litting together in the 
ater garden, when the child was ten years old, Paternus 
nich thus began to him. 

es WW The little time that you have been in the world, 
ati my child, you have ſpent wholly with me; and my 
bye and tenderneſs to you has made you look upon me 
s your only friend and benefactor, and the cauſe of all 
the comfort and pleaſure that you enjoy: Your heart, 
| know, would be ready to break with grief, if you 
tought this was the laſt day that I ſhould live with 
jou. 

But, my child, though you now think yourſelf 
mighty happy becauſe you have hold of my hand, you 
ae now in the hands, and under the tender care, of 
4 much greater father and friend than I am, whole 
bye to you is far greater than mine, and from whom 
you receive ſuch bleſſings as no mortal can give. 

That God whom you have ſeen me daily worſhip ; 
whom I daily call upon to bleſs both you and me, and 
il mankind ; whoſe wondrous acts are recorded in 
E.e 2 thoſe 
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thoſe ſcriptures which you conſtantly read, - That God 
who created the heavens and the earth; who brought a 
flood upon the old World; who ſaved Noah in the ark; Ho 
who was the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; whom & fo 
Job bleſſed and prailed in the greateſt afflictions; who Wii: 1: 
delivered the Iſraelites out of the hands of the Egyptian; WM ice : 
who was the protector of righteors Joſeph, Moſes 
Joſhua, and holy Daniel; who ſent ſo many prophets I c 
into the world; who ſent his ſon Jeſus Chriſt to re- wer 
deem mankind, This God, who has done all the{(z q is G 
reat things; who has created fo many millions of men; The 
who lived and died before you was born, with whom 
the ſpirits of good men that are departed this life, now king! 
live; whom infinite numbers of angels now worſhip in bnce, 
Heaven. This great God, who is the creator of worlds, Inn ſec 
of angels, and men, is your loving father and friend, WM Tak 
your good creator and nouriſher, from whom, And nut Neck u 
irom me, yon received your being ten years àgo, uod 
the time that I planted that little tender elm which you 
there ſec. bod t 
I myiclf am not half the age of this ſhady oak, under Neiore 
which we-ſit ; many of our fathers have ſat under its You 
boughs ; we have all of us called it ours in our turn, With r 
though it ſtands and drops its maſters as it drops its Wkppin 
leaves. But, 
You ſee, my ſon, this wide and large firmament over i 
our heads, where the {un and moon, and all the ſtars Wi; al: 
appear in their turns. If you was to be carried up to Whhaite 
any of theſe bodies at this vaſt diſtance from us, you N mer 
would ſtill diſcover others as much above you, as the Klety 
{tars that you ſee here are above the earth. Were you You 
to go up or down, cait or welt, north or ſouth, you ſs giv 
will find the ſame height without any top, and the err, ar 
{ame depth without any bottom. iptur 
And yet, my child, ſo great is God, that all theſe Wd pea 
bodies added together, are but as a grain of ſand in his WM I tha] 
fight. And yer you are as much the care of this great Morſclt 
God and Father of all worlds, and all ſpirits, as it he n Jeſt 
had no ſon but you, or there were no creature for him Whets, { 
to love .and protect but you alone. He numbers the hop 
hairs of your hcad, watches over you ſleeping and wa 
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zoe king, and has preſerved you from a thouſand dangers 
ta phich neither you nor I know any thing of. 

rk, How poor my power is, and how little I am able to- 
on Wl ſor you, you have often ſeen, Your late ſickneſs 
vho WE tas ſewn you how little I could do for you in that 
ms; ate; and the frequent pains of your head are plain: 
(es, goofs that I have no power to remove them. 

hets Ml 1 can bring you food and medicines, but have no 
re- Mover to turn them into your relief and nouriſhment z. 
cle Iris God alone that can do this tor you. 


en; Therefore, my child, fear, and worſhip, and love 
10m od. Your eyes indeed cannot yet ſee him, but every 
wow fling you ſee are ſo many marks of his power and pre- 


ence, and he is nearer to you than any thing that you 
in ſee. | 

Take him for your Lord, and father, and friend; 
bok up unto him as the fountain and cauſe of all the 
od that you have received through my bands; and: 
reverence me only as the bearer and miniſter of God's: 
wod things unto you; and he that bleſſed my father 
fore I was born, will bleſs you when I am dead. 
Your youth and little mind is only yet acquainted 
ith my family, and therefore you think there 1s no- 
zppineis out of it. 

But, my child, you belong to a greater family than 


Ver Nine; you are a younger member of the family of 
tars ſhi; almighty Father of all nations, who has created. 
p to Whtaite orders of angels, and numberleſs generations. 
von men, to be fellow-members of one and the ſame: 


Klety in Heaven. 

You do well to reverence my authority, becauſe God! 
6 given me power over you, to bring you up in his 
ar, and to do for you as the holy fathers recorded in 
rpture did for their children, who are now in reit 
d peace with God. 

Hall in a ſhort time die, and leave you to God and. 

urſelf; and if God forgiveth my fins, I ſhall go to his 

n jeſus Chriſt, and live amonglit patriarchs and pro- 

Kts, ſaints and martyrs, where 1 {hall pray tor ou, 
hope for your ſaſe arrival at the fame place. 

WA; e477 There 
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Therefore, my child, meditate on theſe great tling: F 
and your ſoul will ſoon grow great and noble by ſo bh of h 
ditating upon them. | | his | 

Let your thoughts often leave theſe gardens, theſe 3nd 
fields and farms, to contemplate upon God and Hez. N 
ven, to conſider angels, and the ſpirits of good men line 
living in light and glory. youl 

As you have been uſed to look to me in all your ac ner. 
tions, and have been afraid to do any thing, unleſs Yo care! 
firſt knew my will; fo let it now be a rule of your li; wor! 
to look up to God ia all your actions, to do every 7 
thing in his fear, and to abitain from every thing that you 
is not according to his will. ſtanc 

Bear him always in your mind ; teach your thought cc5 © 
to reverence him in every place; for there is no pla Le 
where he is not. | do e 

God keepeth a book of life, wherem all the action this 
of all men are Written; your name is there, my chil write 
and when you die, this book will be laid open befor ſon, 
men and angels; and according as your actions ar 2 gre 
there found, you will either be received to the happine(M quire 
of thoſe holy men who have died before you, or bs 
turned away amongſt wicked ſpirits, that are never D! 
{ee God any more. ende. 

Never forget this book, my ſon; for it is written, | As 

muſt be opened, you mult ſee it, and you mult be tri « all 
by it. Strive thercfore to fill it with your good deedꝗi Var 
that the hand-writing cf God may not appear again Heye 
qu. | Do 
God, my child, is all love, and wiſdom, and good ſerve 


neis ; and every thing that he has made, and every aq men 
. . oP 4 1 * , 0 
tion that he does, is the efleét of them all. There fe ward 
you cannot pleaſe God, but ſo far as you ſtrive to waht Pay : 
in love, wiidom, and poodnefs. As all wiſdom, lo fate ( 
and goodneſs proceeds trom God; 4o nothing but 10% #ct 2: 
wiſdom, and goodneſs can lead to God. Ia 
When you love that which God loves, you act wil tines 
him, you join ycurſelf to him; and when yen love wig Earn 
he dillikes, then you oppoſe him, and teparate youri That 
irom him. This is the true and the right way; tig Py { 
5 . ä 3 f #4) 

what God loves, and do you love it with all your heat; © £6 
Tu Vile | 


| > 

Firſt of all, my child, worſhip and adore God, think 
of him magnificently, ſpeak of him reverently, magnify 
his providence, adore his power, frequent his ſervice, * 
and pray unto him conſtantly. . 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all man- ; 
kind, with ſuch tenderneſs and affection as you love | 
yourſelf. Think how God loves all mankind, how I 
merciful he is to them, how tender he is of them, how 
carefully he preſerves them, and then ſtrive to love the 
world as God loves it. ; 

God would have all men to be happy, therefore do 
you w and deſire the ſame. All men are great in- 
ſtances of divine love, therefore let all men be inſtan- 
ces of your love. y 

Let the only motive to all your good actions be to 
do every thing in as perfect a manner as you can; for 
this only reaſon, becauſe it is pleaſing to God, who 
writes all your actions in a book.. When I am dead, my 
ſon, you will be maſter of all my eſtate, which will be 
a great deal more than the neceſſities of one family re- 
quire. Therefore as you are to be charitable to the 
ſouls of men, and with them the ſame happineſs with 
you in heaven; ſo be charitable to their bodies, and 
endeavour to make them as happy as you upon earth, 

As God has created all things for the common good 
of all men; ſo let that part of them, which is fallen to 
your thare, be employed, as God would have all em- 
pluyed, for the common. good of all. | 

Do good, my ſon, flirt of all to thoſe that moſt de- 
ſerve it, but remember to do good to all. The greateſt 
luners receive daily inſtances of God's goodnefs to- 
wards them; he nouriſhes and preſerves them, that they 
may repent, and return to him ; do you therefore imi- 
tate God, and think no one too bad to receive your re- 
cf and kindneſs, when you ſee that he wants it. 

Jam teaching you Latin and Greek, that at proper 
wit times you may look into the hiſtory of paſt ages, and 
learn the methods of God's providence over the world : 
rte That reading the writings of the ancient ſages, you 
wu ney ſee how witdom and virtue have been the praiſe 
cn. d great men of all ages, and fortify your mind by their | 
Fil vile layings. Let | 
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Therefore, my child, meditate on theſe great things, Firſt « 
and your ſoul will ſoon grow great and noble by ſo 4 of him n 

* ditating upon them. his prov 
Let your thoughts often leave theſe gardens, theſe and pra 
fields and farms, to contemplate upon God and He, MW Next 
ven, to conſider angels, and the ſpirits of good meal kind, v 
living in light and glory. your ſelf 
As you have been uſed to look to me in all your ac mcrcitul 
tions, and have been afraid to do any thing, unleſs you caretully 
firſt knew my will; fo let it now be a rule of your lid world a: 
to look up to God in all your actions, to do ever God \ 
thing in his fear, and to abitain from every thing tini you will 


is not according to his will. 

Bear him always in your mind ; teach your thought 
to reverence him in every place; for there is no place 
where he is not. 

God keepeth a book of life, wherem all the action 


that the hand-writing of God may not appear again 
vou. 

God, my child, is all love, and wiſdom, and good 
neis ; and every thing that he has made, and every a 
tion that he does, is the efiect of them all. 'Theretc 


and gocdneſs proceeds from God; 40 nothing but loi 


ſtances 
ces Of y« 

Let t 
do ever. 
this on! 


of all men are written; your name is there, my child writes a 
and when you die, this book will be laid open befor ſon, you 
men and angels; and according as your actions arg} great 
there found, you will either be received to the happineſi quire. 
of thoſe holy men who have died before you, or bens of 
turned away amongſt wicked ſpirits, that are never i in | 
fee God any more. endeavo 
Never forget this book, my ſon; for it is written. 45 G 
muſt be opened, you mult ſce it, and you muſt be trie 6! all me 
by it. Strive thercfore to fill it with your good deedg your th; 


ploye d, 
Do g 
ſerve it, 


ſumers 1 
wards th 


. - you cannot pleaig God, but ſo far as you ſtrive to wah may rcp 
in love, wildom, and goodneſg. As all witdom, low fate Goc 


cf and 


wildom, and goodnels can lead to God. | I am 
When you love that which God loves, you act wil times y. 
him, you join yeurſelt to him; and when you love wig karn the 
he diilikes, then you oppoſe him, and teparate your That re: 
jrom him. This is the true and the right way; ti muy ſee 


| What God loves, and do you love it with all your head, great 
| Fil Vile lay 
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Firſt of all, my child, worſhip and adore God, think 
of him magnificently, ſpeak of him reverently, magnify 
his providence, adore his power, frequent his ſervice, * 

and pray unto him conſtantly. 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which} is all man- 
kind, with ſuch tenderneſs and affection as you love 
yourſelf. Fhink how God loves all mankind, how 
merciful he is to them, how tender he is of them, how 
carefully he preſerves them, and then ſtrive to love the 
world as God loves it. 

God would have all men to be happy, therefore do 
you 9/// and deſire the fame. All men are great in- 
ſtances of divine love, therefore let all men be inſtan- 
ccs of your love. 

Let the only motive to all your good actions be to 
do every thing in as pertect a manner as you can; for 
this only realon, becauſe it is pleaſing to God, who 
writes all your actions in a book. When I am dead, my 
ſon, you will be maſter of all my eſtate, which will be 
2 great deal more than the neceſſities of one family re- 
quire. Therefore as you are to be charitable to the 
louls of men, and with them the ſame happineſs with 
you in heaven; ſo be charitable to their bodies, and 
endeavour to make them as happy as you upon earth. 

As God has created all things for the common good 
of all men; ſo let that part of them, which is fallen to 

your ſhare, be employed, as God would have all em- 
rloyed; for the common good of all. 

Do good, my ſon, firit of all to thoſe that moſt de- 
ſerve it, but remember to do good to all. Ihe greateſt 
ſumers receive daily inſtances of God's goodnefs to- 
wards them; he nouriſhes and preſerves them, that they 
may repent, and return to him; do you therefore uni- 
tate God, and think no one too bad to receive your re- 

cf and kindaeſs, when you ſee that he wants it. 

I am teaching you Latin and Greek, that at proper 
times you may look into the hiſtory of paſt ages, and 
learn the methods of God's providence over the world: 
That reading the writings of the ancient fages, you 
may ſee how wiſdom and virtue have been tie praiſe 
of great men of all ages, and fortify your mind by their 
wile lay ings. Let 
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Let truth and plainneſs therefore be the only orna. M Aſpire 
ment of your language, and ſtudy nothing but how to ion, anc 


think of all things as they deſerve, to chuſe every thing Wo reaſon 
that is beſt, to live according to reaſon and order, aud Me!:d that 


to act in every part of your life in conformity to the Mactions. 
will of God. ble behav 
Study how to fill your heart full of the love of God Meondition 
and the love of your neighbour, and then be content Mions of y. 
to be no deeper a ſcholar, no finer a gentleman, than Webaviour 
theſe tempers will make you. As true religion is no. Wave no 
thing elſe but ſimple nature governed by right reaſon; Wor any a: 
fo it loves and requires great plainneſs and ſimplicity Nou. If t 
of life. Therefore avoid all ſuperflucus ſhews, finery, Nemper; 
and equipage, and let your houle be plainly furniſhe4Merbeps ) 
with moderate conveniencies. Don't confider what your ure; but 
eſtate can afford, but what right reaſon requires. ill howe 


Let you dreſs be ſober, clean, and modeſt ; not to ſet The ti 
out the beauty of your perſon, but to declare the ſo- Will ſoon | 
briety of your mind, that your outward garb may re. rough y« 
femble the plainneſs of your heart. For it is highly MW; it fee: 
reaſonable that you ſhould be one man, all of a piece, ſme inſtr 
and appear outwardly ſuch as you are inwardly. aving wi 

As to your meat and drink, in them obſerve the ear, and 
higheſt rules of Chriſtian temperance and ſobriety ; Ne, will, 
eonſider your body only as the fervant of your ſoul ; We {ame ii 
and only ſo nourit} it, as it may bett perform an humble 
and obedtent ſervice to it. 

But, my fon, obſerve this, as a moſt principal thing 
which I ſhall remember you of as long as I live. 

Hate and deſpife all human glory, for it is nothing 
elſe but human folly. It is the greateſt fnare, and the 
greateſt betrayer that you can poſhbly admit into your 
heart. | 

Let every day therefore be a day of humility, con- 
deſcend to all the weakneſs and infirmities of your 
ſellow- creatures, cover their frailties, love their excel. 
lencies, encourage their virtues, relieve their wants, re- 
joice in their proſperities, compaſſionate their diſtreſ*, 
receive their friendſſiip, overlook their unkindneſs, for- 
=” their malice, be a ſervant of ſervants, and conde- 


ſcend to do the loweſt offices to the loweſt of mankind. 
| Aſpire 
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Aſpire after nothing but your own purity and perfec- 

non, and have no ambition but to do every thing in 
ſo reaſonable and religious a manner, that you may be 
glad that God is every where preſent, and fees all your 
tions. The greateſt trial of humility, is an hum- 
ble behaviour towards your equals in age, eftate, and 
condition of life. Therefore be careful of all the mo- 
tons of your heart towards theſe people. Let all your 
haviour towards them be governed by unfeigned love. 
Have no deſire to put any of your equals below you, 
or any anger at thoſe that would put themſelves above 
ou. If they are proud, they are ill of a very bad di- 
temper ; let them therefore have your tender pity, and 
perhaps your meekneſs may prove an occaſion of their 
re; but if your humility ſhould do them no good, it 
il however be the greateſt good to yourlelf. 
The time of practiſing theſe precepts, my child, 
nll ſoon be over with you; the world will ſoon lip 
rough your hands, or rather you will ſoon flip through 
; it ſeems but the other day ſince I received theſe 
ame inſtructions from my dear father, that I am now 
aving with you. And the God that gave me ears to 
ear, and a heart to receive what my father ſaid unto 
e, will, I hope, give you grace to love and follow 
le ſame inſtr uctions. 
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[L y Dr PAANEII. ] 


Y the blue taper's trembling light, 
No more I waſte the wakeful night, 

Intent with endleſs view to pore 
The ſchoolmen and the ſages o'er : 
Their books from wiſdom widely ſtray, 
Or point at beſt the longeſt way. 
Fl feek a readier path, and go 
Where wiſdom's ſurely taught below. 

How deep yon azure dyes the ſky ! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie, 
While thro? their ranks in filver pride- 
The nether creſcent ſeems to glide. 
The ſlumb' ring breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is {ſmooth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangled ſhow 
Deſcends to meet our eyes below. 
The grounds which on the right aſpire, 
In dimneſs from the view retire : 
The left preſents a place of graves, 
Whoſe wall the ſilent water laves. 
That ſteeple guides thy doubtful fight 
Among the livid gleams of night. 
There paſs with melancholy ſtate, 
By all the ſolemn heaps of fate, 
And think as ſoftly- ſad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 
Time was, like thee, they life poſſeſt, 
And time ſhall be, that thou ſhalt reſt. 


Thoſe graves, with bending ofier bound, 


That namely heave the crumbled ground, 
Quick to the glancing thought diſcloſe, 
Where toil and poverty repoſe. 


The flat ſmooth ſtones that bear a name, 


The chiſſel's flender help to fame, 
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(Which ere our ſet of friends decay 

Their frequent ſteps may wear away ;) 
A middle race of mortals own, 

Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 

The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lie, 

Whoſe pillars {well with ſculptur'd ſtones, 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones ; 

Theſe, all the poor remains of ſtate, 

Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great 

Who while on earth in fame they live, 

Are ſenſeleſs of the fame they give. 

Ha ! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades, 
The burſting earth unveils the ſhades ! 

All flow, and wan, and wrap'd with ſhrouds, 
They riſe in viſionary crouds, 

And all with ſober accent cry, 

Think, mortal, what it is to die. 

Now from yon black and fun'ral yew, 
That bathes the charneEhouſe with dew, 
Methinks, I hear a voice begin ; 

(Ye ravens, ceaſe your croaking din, 

Ye tolling clocks, no time reſound 

O'er the long lake and midnight ground) 
It ſends a peal of hollow groans, 

Thus ſpeaking from among the bones. 

When men with ſcythe and darts ſupply, 
How great a King of fears am I ! 

They view me like the laſt of things ; 

They make, and then they dread my ſtings. 
Fools ! if you leſs provok'd your fears, 

No more my ſpectre-form appears. 

Death's but a path that muſt be trod, 

If man wou'd ever paſs to God : 

A port of calms, a ſtate of caſe 

From the rough rage of ſwelling ſeas, 

Why then thy flowing ſable itoles, | 
Deep pendent cypreſs, monrning poles, Ii 

Loole ſcarfs to 1all athwart thy weeds, 11 
Long palls, drawn herſes, cover'd ſteeds, Tot 
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And plumes of black, that as they tread, 


Nod o'er the *{cutcheons of the dead ? 
Nor can the parted body know, 


Nor wants the ſon! theſe forms of woe: 


As men who long in priſôn dwell, 


With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 


Whene'er their ſuff' ring years are run, 
Spring forth to greet the glitt'ring ſun: 
Such joy, tho' far tranſcending ſenſe, 
Have pious ſouls at parting hence. 

On earth, and in the body plac'd, 

A few, and evil years, they waſte : *' 
But when their chains are caſt aſide, 
See the glad ſcene unfolding wide, 

Clap the glad wing, and tow'r away, 
And mingle with the blaze of day. 
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A HYMN To CONTENTMENI 


[ By Dr PARNELL. ] 


OEL I, laſting peace of Mind! 
Sweet dèlight of human Kind! 

Heav'nly born, and bred on high, 

To crown the ſav'rites of the ſky 

With more of happineſs below, 


Than Victors in a triumph know ! 


Whither, O whither art thou fled, 

To lay thy meek contented head ? 

What happy region doſt thou pleaſe 

To make the ſeat of calms and eaſe ? 
Ambition ſearches all its {ſphere 

Of pomp and ſtate, to meet thee there. 

Encreaſing avarice would find 

Thy prelence in its Gold inſhrin'd. 

The bold advent'rer ploughs his way, 

Thro' rocks amidit the foaming ſea, 

To gain thy love ; and then perceives 

Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
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The ſilent heart which grief aſſails, 
Treads ſoft and loneſome o' er the vales, 
Sees daiſies open, rivers run, 

And ſeeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amuſing thought; but learns to know 
That ſolitude's the nurſe-of woe, 

No real happinels is found 
In trailing purple o'er the ground : 

Or in a ſoul exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the ſky, 

Converle with ſtars above, and know 
All nature in its forms below; 

The reſt it ſeeks, in ſeeking dies, 

And doubts at laſt for knowledge riſe. 

Lovely, laſting peace appear ! 

This world itſelf, if thou art here, 

Is once again, with Eden bleſt, 

And man contains it in his breaſt. 

'Twas thus as under ſhade I ſtood, 

I ſung my wiſhes to the woad, 

And loſt in thought no more perceiv'd 
The branches whiſper as they wav'd : 
It ſeem'd, as all the quiet place 
Confeſs'd the preſence of the grace. 
When thus ſhe ſpoke o rule thy will, 
Bid thy wild paſſions all be ſtill, 

Know God——and bring thy heart to know, 
The joys which from religion flow : 
Then every grace ſhall prove its gueſt, 
And Tl be there to crown the reſt. 

Oh! by yonder moſly ſeat, 

In my hours of {ſweet retreat; 

Might I thus my foul employ, 

With ſenſe of gratirude and joy: 

Rais'd as ancient prophets were, 

In heav*nly viſion, praiſe, and pray'r; 

Pleaſing all men, hurting none, 

Pleas'd and bleſs'd with God alone: 

Then while the gardens take my ſight, 

With all the dolours of delight; 

| 1 


While ſilver waters glide along, 
To pleaſe my ear and court my ſong : 
I'll lift my voice, and tune my ſtring, 
And thee, great ſource of nature, ling. 

The fan that walks his airy way, 
To light the World, and give the day; 
The moon that ſhines with borrowed light ; 
The ſtars that gild the gloomy night ; 
The ſens that roll unnumber'd waves; 
The wocd that ſpreads its ſhady leaves; 
The field whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treaſure of the plain ; 
All cf theſe, and all I fee, 
Shou'd be ſung, and ſung by me : 
"They ſpezk their Maker as they can, 
But wat and aſk the tongue of man. 

Go ſearch among your idle dreams, 
Your buſy, or your vain extremes; 
And find a life of equal bliſs, 
Or own the next begun in this, 


ae, as 4h We © 
L By Dr PARNELL. 1 


A may aſſert eternal Providence, 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. 


In AR in a wild, unknown to public view, 


From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew; 


The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well : 
Remcte from man, with God he paſs'd the days, 
Pray'r all his bus'neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe, 
A liſe ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd Heav'n itſelf, *till one ſuggeſtion roſe ; 
nat vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : ., 
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nis hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
and all the tenour of his ſoul is loſt: 
do when a ſmooth expanſe recelves impreſt 
calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
4nd ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow : 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 
giſt raffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, 
ind glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diforder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
To find if books, or ſwains, report it right; 
kor yet by ſWains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand' ring o'er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim-ſtaf he bore, 
nd fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 
hen with the ſun a riſing journey went, 
dedate to think, and watching each event. 
The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
ind long and loneſome was the wild to paſs ; 
ut when the ſouthern {nn had warm'd the day, 
| youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 
is rayment decent, his complexion fair, 
nd ſoft in graceful ringlets way'd his hair. 
nen near approaching, father, hail ! he cry'd 
nd hail, my ſon, the rev'rend fire reply'd; 
ords follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
nd talle of various kind deceiv'd the road; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
Vhile in their rage they differ, join in heart: 
nus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
nus youthful ivy claſps an elm around, 
Now funk the fun ; the cloſing hour of day 
ame onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 
ature in ſilence bid the world repoſe : 
hen near the road a ſtately palace roſe : 
dere by the moon thro” ranks of trees they paſs, 
hoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 
chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome, 
il made lis houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home: 
| | 11 2 Yet 


» 


Proy'T the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 
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Yet ſtill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 


The pair arrive : The livry'd ſervants wait ; 

Their Lord receives them at the pompous gate. 

The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 

And all is more than huſpitably good. 

Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 

Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps of down, 
At length *tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 

Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 

Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 


And ſhake the neighb*ring weod to baniſh lleep. 


Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call: 

An early banquet deck'd the. ſplendid hall; 

Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte, 
Then pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they 5 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe ; 

His cap was vaniſh'd ; for in ſecret guiſe 

The younger gueſt purloin'd the gütt'ring prize. 

As one who ſpies a ſerpent in tie way, 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd ſtops to ſnun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear: 
So ſeem'd the fire ; when far upon the road, 

The {hining ſpoil his wiley partner ſhow'd. 

He ſtopp'd with ſence, walk'd with trembling heart 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part: 
Murm'ring he liſts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 

While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 

Aud beafts to covert ſcud a- croſs the plain. 
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Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
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As near the miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew, 
The nimble light'ning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 
(Twas then, his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealons care, 
and half he welcoms in the ſhiv'ring pair; 
One trugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's tervor thro' their limbs recalls : 
Fread of the coarleſt fort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ferv'd them both to dine; 
And when the tempeit firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
Aready warning bid them part in peace. 
With ſtill remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 
And why ſhou'd ſich, within himſelf he cry'd, 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face ; . 
When trom his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The {tinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky ; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, chear the day: 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom wrought, 
Vith all the travel of uncertain thought ; 
is partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
Twas there'a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. | 
Now Night's dim ſhades again involve the {ky,, 5 
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The ſoil improv'd around the manſion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 

It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 

Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 

Then bleſs the mention, and the maiter greet : 

Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modelt guiſe, 

The courteous maſier hears, and thus replies: 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all, I yield a part; 

From him you come, for him accept it here, 

A frank and ſober, more than coltly cheer. 

He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 

Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed, 


When the grave houſehold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r, 


At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dappled morn aroſe ; 
Betore the pilgrim's part, the younger crept, 

Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept, 
And writh'd his neck: The landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd and dy'd, 


Horror of horrors ! what ! his only ſon! 


How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done ? 

Not hell, tho” hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 

And breathe blue fire, cou'd more aflault his heart. 
Conſus'd, and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 

He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 

His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 

Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhow'd the way: 

A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 

Was nice to find; the ſervant went before; 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 

And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 

The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 

Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in; 

Plunging be ſalls, and riling lifts his bead, 

Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 
Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the Hermit's eyes, 

He burits the bands ot tear, and madly cries, 
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neteſted wretch, — but ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner {eecm'd no longer man: 
his youthful face grew more ſerenely fweet ; 

is robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet 
fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro” purpled air; 

and wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay, 

The form ethereal burſts upon his fight, 

and moves in all the majeſty of light. 

Tho” loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
zudden he gaz'd, and wilt not what to do; 
durprize in ſecret chains his words fuſpends, 
and in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 
ut ſilence here the beauteous angel broke, 

(The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) | 

Thy pray'r, thy praile, thy life to vice unknown, 
In f cet memorial riſe before the throne : 

Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
ind force an angel down to calm thy mind 

or this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky, 

Nay, ceaſe to knee] Thy fellow-ſervant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine, 
ind let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker jultly claims that world he made, 
n this the right of Providence is laid; 

s ſacred Majeſty thro' all depends 

In uting ſecond means to work his ends: 

ſis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The pow'r exerts his attributes on high, 

Jour actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
nd bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill, 

What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurprize, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond'ring eyes! 
let taught by theſe, confeſs ti? Almighty juit, 
ind where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt ! 

The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Vhoſe life was too luxurious to be good ; | 
Vho made his iv'ry ſtands with gobicts {hine, 
ad forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
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Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 

The mean, ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the-wand'ring poor; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth he views the bowl, 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul. 

Thus artiſts melt the fullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And looſe from droſs, the ſilver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 

But now the child half-wean'd his heart from God; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run! 
But God, to fave the father, took the ſon. 
To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
(And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow) 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 
Bnt now had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped m ſafety back ; 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, 
And what a fund- of charity would fail ! 
Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind: This trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and fin no more. 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The {age ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when, to mount on high, 

His maſter took the chariot of the ſky; 

The fiery pomp aſcending, leſt the view ; 

The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 

| The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 
Lord! as in Heav'n, on earth, thy will be done. 

Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 

And pals'd a life of piety and peace. 
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COLIN AND LUCY, 


L By Mr TickxELL. J 
I, 


F Leinſter fam'd for maidens fair, 


Bright Lucy was the grace ; 
Nor e'er did-Liffy's limpid ſtream 
Reflect a fairer face. 
II. 
Till luckleſs love and pining care 
Impair'd her roſy hue, 
Her dainty lip, her damaſk cheek, 
And eyes of gloſly blue. 
III. 
Ah! have you ſeen a lily pale 
When beating rains deſcend? 


So droop'd this flow-conſuming maid, 


Her life now near its end. 
IV, 
By Lucy warn'd of flattering ſwains 
Take heed, ye eaſy fair! 
Of vengeance due to broken vows, 
Ye flatt'ring ſwains, beware! 


Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And at her window ſhrieking thrice, 
The raven flap'd his wing. 
VI. 
Full well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The ſolemn-boding found, 
And thus in dying words beſpoke 
The virgins weeping round. 
VII. 
6% hear a voice you cannot hear, 
« That cries I mult not ſtay; 
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( I ſee a hand you cannot fee, „ 

« That beckons me away. 
VIII. | 

% Of a falſe ſwain, and broken heart, He 
In early youth I die: 

« Am I to blame becanſe the bride In 
« Is twice as rich as I ? 

IX. | 

« Ah Colin, give not her thy vows, Of 
« Vows due to me alone! 

« Nor thon, raſh girl, receive his kiſs, W. 


« Nor think him all thy own ! 
X 


4% To-morrow in the church, 0 wed, Bui 
« Impartient both prepare 


«© But know, falſe man, and * fond maid Re 
Poor Lucy will be there. 
XI. 
« Then bear my Corſe, ye comrades dear, 25% 8 


« The bridegroom blithe to meet; 
« He in his wedding-trim. ſo gay, 
« in my winding - ſſieet! 
XII. 
She ſpoke, ſhe dy'd, her corſe was borne, BY My 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 


He in his wedding-trim ſo gay, HE 
She in her winding-ſheet, Pre 
XIII. 

What then were Colin's dreadful thoughts ? en on G 

How were theſe nuptials kept? ny prie 

The bride's-men flock'd round Lucy dead, 0 dota 

And all the village wept, \ make ; 
XiV. ; 

Compaſſion, ſhame, remorſe, deſpair, - 5 

At once his boſom {well : bo, ſpid 

The damps of death bedew'd his brow, ich 4 

He groan'd, he ſhook, he tell. | pity 

XV. 3 

From the vain bride, a bride no more, 33 

The varying crimſon fled; a _ 


When, 
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When, ſtretch'd beſide her rival's corſe, 
She ſaw her lover dead. 
XVI. 
He to his Lucy's new-made grave, 
Convey'd by trembling {wains, 
In the ſame mould, beneath one ſod, 
For ever now remains, 
XVil. 
Oſt at this place the conſtant hind 
And plizhted maid are ſeen ; 
With garlands gay, and true-love knots, 
They deck the ſacred green. 
XVIII. 
But ſwain forſworn, whoe'er thou art, 
This hallow'd ground forbear ! 
Remember Colin's dreadful fate, 
And fear to meet him there, 
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BY Mr MaTTHEw GREEN of the Cuſtom-houſe.] 


17 HEN I firſt came to London, I rambled about 

From ſermon to ſermon, took a ſlice and went 
out, 

en on me, in divinity batchelor, try'd 

any prieſts to obtrude a levitical bride ; 

d urging their various opinions, intended 

make me wed ſyſtems which they recommended. 

Said aletch*rous old fry'r, ſkulking near Lincoln's-Inn, 

boſe trade's to abſolve, but whole paſtime's to ſin ; 

bo, ſpider-like, ſeizes weak Proteſtant flies, 

dich hung in his ſophiſtry cobweb he ſpies ; 

| pity your ſoul, for without our church pale, 

ron happen to die, to be damn'd you can't fail ; 

e Bible, you boaſt, is a wild revelation, 

a church that can't err, if you hope for ſalvation. 


Said 


an 
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Said a formal non-con, whoſe rich ſtock-of prace 
Lies ſorward expos'd in ſhop-window of face, 

Ah ! pity your ſoul, come be of our ſect, 

For then you are ſafe, and may plead you're elec ; 
As it ſtands in the Acts we can prove ourſelyes Saint, WM For v 
Being Chriſt's little flock ev'ry where ſpoke againſt, His p 

Said a jolly church parſon, devoted to eaſe, 
While penal law dragons guard his golden fleece, 
If you pity your ſoul, I pray liſten to neither ; And 7 
The firſt is in error, the laſt a deceiver: And 1 
That ours is the true church, the ſenſe of our tribe is, 

And ſurely in medio tutiſſimus ibis. 

Said a yea-and-nay friend, with a {tiff hat and band, Then 
Who while he talk'd gravely would hold forth his hand, Cheer 
Dominion and wealth are the aim of all three, 

Tho? about ways and means they may all diſagree ; 
Then prithee be wiſe, go the Quakers bye-way, But w 
*Tis plain without turnpikes, ſo nothing to pay. Forbid 
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ODE EVFENTITN G0: 
DL By Mr W. Cor IIS. J 


F ought of oaten ſtop, or paſtoral fong, _ 
May hope, chaſte Eve, to ſooth thy modeſt ear, 
Like thy own ſolemn ſprings, | 
Thy ſprings and dying gales, 
O nymph reſery'd, while now the bright-hair'd ſun While! 
Sits in yon weſtern tent, whoſe cloudy ſkirts, Or win 
| With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed: | | 
Now air is huft'd, ſave where the weak-ey'd bat, So long, 
With ſhort ſhrill ſhrieks flits by on leathern wing, Shall fat 

Or where the beetle winds 
His ſmall but ſullen horn, . 
As oft he riſes midſt the twilight path, | 
Againſt the pilgrim born in heedleſs hum: 
| Now teach me, maid compos'd, 
. . To breathe ſome. ſoften'd ſtrain, 
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ODE to EVENING. 


Whoſe numbers ſtealing thro' thy darkning vale, 
May not unſeemly with its ſtillneſs ſuit, 
As muſing flow, I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return! 
For when thy ſolding ſtar ariſing ſhews 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who ſlept in flow'rs the day, 
And many a nymph who wreaths her brows with ſedge, 
And ſheds the freft”ning dew, and lovlier ſtill, 
The penſive pleaſures feet 
Prepare thy ſhadowy car. 
Then lead, calm vot'reſs, where ſome ſheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or ſome time-hallow'd pile, 
Or up-land fallows grey 
Reflect its laſt cool gleam. 
ut when chill bluſt'ring winds, or driving rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain's fide _ 
Views wilds, and ſwelling floods, 
And hamlet's brown, and dim-diſcover'd ſpires, 
And hears their ſimple bell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual duſky veil. 
While ſpring ſhall pour his ſhow'rs, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing treſſes, meckelſt Eve! 
While ſummer loves to ſport 
Beneath thy ling'ring light ; 
While ſallow-autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
Or winter yelling thro* the troublous air, 
Affrights thy ſhrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes ; 
So long, ſure-found beneath the ſylvan ſhed, 
Shall fancy, friendſhip, ſcience, roſe-lip'd health, 
Thy gentleſt influence own, 
And hymn thy fav'rites name! 
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To Miss LUCY Fo 
T Lord LyTTELTON. 1 


O him Who in an hour mult die, 
Not ſwifter ſeems that hour to fly, 
Than flow the minutes ſeem to me, 
Which keep me from the ſight of thee. 


Not more that trembling wretch would give 
Another day or year to hve ; 

Than I to ſhorten what remains 

Of that long hour which«thee detains. 


Oh ! come to my impatient arms, 

Oh! come with all thy heav'nly charms, 

At once to juſtify and pay | of #6: 
The pain I ſeel from this delay. 
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A Prayer to VENUS in her Temple at 
STO WE, on herpleading Want of Time. 


DL By Lord LYTTELTON. ] 


| 
() N. Thames's bank, a gentle youth 
For Lucy ſigh'd with matchleſs truth, 
Ev'n when he ſigli'd in rhyme ; 
The lovely maid his wal return'd, 
And would with equal warmth have burn'd, 
But that ſhe had not time. 
II. 
Oſt he repair'd with eager feet 
In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet 
Beneath th' accuſtem'd lyme; 


On 
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She would have fondly met him there, 
And heal'd with love each tender care, 
But that ſhe had not time. 
III. 
ce Tt was not thus, inconſtant maid, 
« You acted once (the ſhepherd ſaid) 
« When love was in its prime: 
She griev'd to hear him thus complain, 
And would have writ to eaſe his pain, 
But that ſhe had not time, 
IV. 
How can you act ſo cold a part! 
No crime of mine has chang'd your heart, 
If love be not a crime, 
We ſoon mu{t#4þart for months, for years 
She would have anſwer'd with her teats, 
But that ſhe had not time. 
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On a diſtant Proſpect of Earon COLLEGE. 
UL By Mr GRA. J 


E diſtant ſpires, ye antique towers 
That crown the wat'ry glade, 
Where grateful ſcience ſtill adores 
Her Henry's holy ſhade ; 
And ye that from the ſtately brow 
Of Windſor's heights th' expance below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead ſurvey, 
Whoſe turf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along : 
His filver-winding way. 
Ah! happy hills, ah! pleaſing ſhade, 
Ah! fields belov'd in vain, 
Where once my careleſs childhood ſtray'd, 
A ſtranger yet to pain 


G g 2 I feel 
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I feel. the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliſs beſtow 


As waving ireſh their gladſome wing, Tl 

My weary {foul they ſeem to ſooth, Ar 

And, redolent of joy and youth, Al 

To breathe a ſecond ſpring. Tec 

Say, ſather Thames, for thou haſt ſeen- Ah 

Full many a ſprighly race * | | 
Diſporting on thy margent green, Tt 

The, paths of pleaſure trace, Di 

Who foremoſt now delight to cleave An 

With pliant arms thy glaſſy wave? Or 

The captive linnet which enthral ? Or 

What idle progeny ſucceed Th 

To chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed, An 

Or urge the flying ball ? Gr 

While ſome on earneſt bus'neſs bent An 

Their nur ring Eecurs ply, | 

Gainſt graver hours that bring conſtraint Th 

To ſweeten liberty: | To 

Some bold adventurers diſdain An 

The limits of their little reign, Th 

And unknown regions dare deſcry : An 

Still as they run, they look behind, Th 

They hear a voice in every wind, An 

And ſnatch a fearful joy. | An 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, Am 

Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſs d; ] 

The tear ſorgot as ſoon as ſhed, | Ax 

'Fhe ſunſhine of the breaſt. Th 
p. 'Theirs buxom health of roſy hue, Mo 
| Wild wit, invention ever new, Thi 
| And lively chear of vigour born; Th; 
| The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, Th 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, Lo, 

That fly th* approach of morn. Thi 

Alas, regardleſs of their doom, Ane 

The little victims play! | 2 

No {enſe have they of ills to come, Cor 

No care beyond to-day ; The 
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Yet ſee how all around em wait 
The miniſters of human fate, 
And black misfortune's baleful train! 
Ah! ſhew them where in ambuſh ſtand, 
To ſeize their prey, the murth'rous band, 
Ah ! ſhew them they are men ! 

Theſe ſhall the fury paſſions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Diſdainful anger, pallid fear, 
And ſhame that ſculks behind; 
Or pining love ſhall waſte their youth, 
Or jealouſy with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the ſecret heart, 
And envy wan, and faded care, 
Grim- viſag'd comfortleſs deſpair, 


And ſorrow's piercing dart. 


Ambition this ſhall tempt to riſe, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter ſcorn a ſacrifice, 

And grinning infamy; 

The ſtings ot falſehood thoſe ſhall try, 
And hard unkindneſs' alter'd eye, 

That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow ; 
And keen remorſe with blood defil'd, 
And moody madneſs laughing wild 
Amidſt {evereſt woe. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath, 

A grieſly troop are ſeen, 

The paintul tamily of death, 

More hideous than their queen : 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every lab'ring ſinew ſtrains, 

Thoſe in the deeper vitals rage : 

Lo, poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the ſoul with icy hand, 

And ſlow- conſuming age. 

To each his tuff rings : All are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan, 

The tender for another's pain ; 
Th' unfeeling for his own. 
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Yet. ah ! why ſhould they know their fate, 
Since forrow- never comes too late, 

And happineſs too {wiftly flies. 

Thought would deſtroy their paradiſe. 

No more; where ignorance is bliſs, 

Ti; tolly to be wile, 
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O! where the roſy-boſom'd hours, 
Fair Venus” train appear, 
Diicloſe the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year ! 
The attic warbler pours her throat 
Reſponſive to the cuckow's note, 
'The untaught harmony of ſpring : 
While, whifp'ring pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue ſky 
Their gather'd N e fling, | 
f 


Where'er the oak's thick branches ſtretch 
A broader browner ſhade; 
Vhece'er the rude and moſs-green beech: 
O'er-canopies the glade ; 
Beſide ſome water's ruſhy brink 
With me the mule ſhall fit and think 
(at eaſe reclin'd in ruſtic ſtate) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how indigent the proud, 
How little are the great ! 
HI. 
Still is the toiling hand of care: 
The panting herds repole : 
Yet hark, how through the Peopled air 
The buſy murmur glows ! 


The 
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The inſe& youth are on the wing 
Eager to taſte the honied ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o'er the current ſkim, 
Some ſhew their gayly-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to 1 ſun. 

To contemplation's ſober eye 

; Such is the race of man: 1 
And they that creep, and they that fly, | 
Shall end where they began.. 
Alike the buſy and the gay 
But flutter through life's little day, 
In fortune's varying colours dreſs'd : 
Bruſh'd by the hand of rough miſchance, 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in duſt 14 reſt. 
Methinks 1 hear, in accents low, 
The ſportive kind reply: 
Poor moraliſt! and what art thou? 
A ſolitary fly! 
Thy joys no glntering female meets, 
No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No painted plumage to dilplay : 
On haſty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy ſun is ſet, thy {pring is gone— 
We frolic, while tis May. 
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On the Death of a favourite CAT, drowned in a. 
Tub of Gold Fiſhes. 


L By Mr GRAx. J 
I 


2 WAs on a loſty vaſe's fide, [| f 
Where China's gayeſt art had dy'd 
The azure flowers that blow ; | 
Demureſt of tne tabby kind, | 
The penſive Selima reclin'd, 4 
Gaz'd on the lake below. 1 


Her | 
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| he 
Her conſcious tail her joy declar'd ; 
The fair round face, the ſnowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, | 
The coat that with the tortoiſe vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She ſaw ; and purr'd applauſe. 
III. 
Still had ſhe gaz'd: But midſt the tide 
Two beauteous forms were ſeen to glide 
The genii of the ſtream ; | 
Their ſcaly armour's Tyrian hue 
Through richeſt purple to the view 
Betray'd a golden gleam. 
IV. | 
The hapleſs nymph with wonder ſaw : 
A whiſker firſt, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wiſh, 
She ſtretch'd in vain to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold deſpiſe? 
What cat's averſe to fiſh ? 
NT 
Preſumptuons maid ! with looks intent 
Again ſhe ſtretch'd, again ſhe bent, 
Nor knew the gulph between; 
(Malignant fate fat by and ſmil'd) 
The ſlipp'ry verge her feet beguil'd, 
She tumbled headlong in. 
VI. i 
E.ght times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to every wat'ry god, 
Some ſpeedy aid to ſend. 
No dolphin came, no nereid ſtirr'd; 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Suſan heard.. 
A fav rite has no friend! 

3 VII. 
From hence, ye beauties undeceiv'd, 
Know one falſe ſtep is ne'er retriev'd, 

And be with caution bold. 
Not all that temprs your wand'ring eyes. 
And heedle!s hearts, is lawful prize ; 
Nor all, that gliſters, gold. 


＋ a favourite Car, Ce. 
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An ELEGY, written in a CouN TRT 
CHuURCH-YARD. 


L By Mr Grar. ] 


HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds flowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homewards plods his weary way, 
leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the bghts 
Ind all the air a folemn ſtillneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
and drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping owl does to the moon com 
01 ſuch, as wand'r ing near her ſecret bow I, 

Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign. 

Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 

The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 

The ſwallow twittering from the {traw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall r 

Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 

Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 

heir furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! | 

How bow'd the woods beneath their {turdy ſtroke! 

Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 

heir homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 

the ſhort and imple annals of the poor. 7 
2 
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The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. | 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 

If mem' ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where through the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death? 
Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire miglit have ſway'd, 
Or wak' d to extacy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the foul. 
Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
| Full many a flower is born to bluſh nnſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaft 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 

Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 
Th' applauſe of liſt'ning Senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbad : Nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The {ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenious ſhame, 

Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
Wita incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 
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Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 
glong the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
Yet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect 
dome frail memorial ſtill erected.nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 
Implores the paſſipg tribute of a ſigh. | 
Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd muſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply : 48 
ind many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
rnat teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 
For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
or caſt one longing ling"ring look behind? 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
ume pions drops the cloſing eye requires; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
yn in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 
For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd dead 
Joſt in theſe lines their artful tale relate; 
chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
ome kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate, 
Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 
© There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or crois'd in hopeleſs love. 
© One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree: 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 
F © The 
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The next with dirges due in ſad array, 
© Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him borne, 
Approach and read (for thou can'ſt read) the lay, 
© Gray'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 
HE RE reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
L arge was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had, a tear, 
He gain'd from Heao'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) à friend, 
No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his ſrailties from their dread abode, 


(There they alike in ago; hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his father and his God. | 


CCT 
HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 


L By Mr GRA. J 


AUGHT ER of ſove, relentleſs pow'r, 
Thou tamer of the human breaſt, 
Whoſe iron ſcourge and tort'ring hour 
The bad affright, afflict the beſt ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
When firſt thy ſire to ſend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child deſign'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurſe !. thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year ſhe bore : 
What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 


And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at others? woe. 


Scart 
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Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Selt-pleaſing folly's idle brood, 
Wild laughter, noiſe, and thoughtleſs joy, 

And leave us leiſure to be good. 
Light they diſperſe, and with them, go 
The ſummer friend, the flattering foe ; 
By vain proſperity received, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed, 

Wiſdom in ſable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound, 
And melancholy, ſilent maid 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: 701 


* Warm charity, the gen'ral friend, 5 14 


With quſtice to herſelf ſevere, 


b TY 
And pity, dropping ſoft the ſadly-pleaſing tear. | {40 } 


Oh! gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 
Dread goddeſs, lay thy chaſt'ning hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 


+ (As by the impious thou art ſeen) 
7 With thund'ring voice and threat'ning mien, 
With ſcreaming horror's funeral cry, 
Deſpair, and fell diſeafe, and ghaſtly poverty. 
Thy form benign, oh ! goddeſs, wear, 
1hy milder influence impart, 
Thy philoſophic train be there 


To ſoften, not to wound my heart, il; 


The gen'rous ſpark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to ſcan, 
What others are to feel, and know myſelf a man. 


f 
Nor circled with the vengeful band i | 
| 
| 


do ny. 2 ove FiÞ 
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ODE on MELANCHOLY, 


Toa FRIEND, f 

[ By Mr Mason. J : 

| J. 

H ! ceaſe this kind perſuaſive ſtrain, . 

Which, when it flows from friendſhip's tongue, N 

However weak, however vain, y 

O'erpowers beyond the ſiren's ſong : C 

Leave me, my friend, indulgent go, C 

And let me muſe upon my woe. - 

Why lure me from theſe pale retreats ? A 

Why rob me of theſe penſive ſweets ? 2 
Can muſic's voice, can beauty's eye, Thin 

Can painting's glowing hand, ſupply =p 

A charm ſo ſuited to my mind, 8 

As blows this hollow guſt of wind, B. 

As drops this little weeping rill | 

Soft-tinkling down the moſs-grown hill, T 

Whilſt through the weſt, where ſinks the crimſon day, M 

Meek twilight ſlowly ſails, and waves her banners grey! T 

| II. 

Say, from affliction's various ſource ho 

Do none but turbid waters flow ? T 

And cannot fancy clear their courſe ? 3 

For fancy is the friend of woe. Te 

Say, mid that grove, in love-lorn ſtate, Re 

When yon poor ringdove mourns her mate, Ar 

Is all, that meets the ſhepherd's ear, He 

Inſpir'd by anguiſh and deſpair ? Hi 

Ah no, fair fancy rules the ſong : He too 


She ſwells her throat ; ſhe guides her tongue; Will he 

She bids the waving aſpin- ſpray | 
uiver in cadence to her lay; 

She bids the fringed oſiers bow, 

And ruſtle round the lake below, 
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To ſuit the tenor of her gurgling ſighs, 
And ſooth her throbbing breaſt with ſolemn ſympathies. | 
III. | 

To thee, whoſe young and poliſh'd brow 
The wrinkling hand ot ſorrow ſpares ; 1 
Whoſe cheeks, beſtrew'd with roſes, know | 
No channel for the tide of tears ; | 191 
To thee yon abbey dank and lone, 15 
Where ivy chains each mould'ring ſtone 1 
That nods o'er many a martyrs tomb, 
May caſt a formidable gloom. | 
Yet ſome there are, who, free from fear, 14 
Could wander through the cloyſters drear, f 1 
Could rove each deſolated iſle, x | | 


——ĩ— 


1 hough midnight thunders ſhook the pile; 
And dauntleſs view, or ſeem to view, | 
(As faintly flaſh the lightnings blue ) | 
Thin ſhiv'ring ghoſts from yawning charnels throng, 11 
and glance with ſilent ſweep the ſhaggy vaults along. 
| . IV. 
But ſuch terrific charms as theſe, 
] aſk not yet : My ſober mind | 
The fainter forms of ſadneſs pleaſe ; | 


ay, My ſorrows are of foſter kind. 11 
1 Through this ſtill valley let me ſtray, | 
Wrapt in ſome ſtrain of penſive Gray: A 
Whoſe loſty genius bears along 4 ' 

The conſcious dignity of ſong ; - 


And, ſcorning from the ſacred ſtore | | 
To waſte a note on pride, or power, , I». 
Roves, when the glimmering twilight glooms, ö | 

[ 


And warbles *mid the ruſtic tombs : | A 
He too perchance (for well I know, | 1 
His heart would melt with friendly woe li | 
He too perchance, when theſe poor limbs are laid, Wn 
Will heave one tuneful ſigh, and ſooth my hoy'ring ſhade. 1. 
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LE Mrs CARTER, ] ay 


As body to mind, 'tis amazing to ſee, 

We're ſo nearly related yet never agree, N 
But lead a moſt wrangling ſtrange ſort of a life, 
As great plagues to each other as huiband and wife, The 
The fault's all your own, who with flagrant oppreſſion, 
Encroach ev'ry day on my lawful poſſe ffion. 
The belt room in my houſe you have ſeiz'd for your own, 
And turn'd the whole tenement quite upſide down, T L 

4 


While you hourly call in a diſorderly crew 
Of vagabond rogues, who have nothing to do For in 


Of ev'r 
She wil 
And pO 
Amon 

By ſolit 
But mo 


But to run in and ont, hurry, ſcurry, and kcep 
Such a horrible uproar, I can't get to ſleep. 
There's my kitchen ſometimes is as empty as ſonnd, 
J call for my ſervants, not one's to be found: 
They are all {ent out on your Ladythip's errand, 
To fetch ſome more riotous gaeſts in, I warrant ! 


And ſince things are growing, I fee, worſe and worſe, . erh 
I'm determin'd to force you to alter your courſe, Which * 
Poor mind, who heard all with extreme moderation, em g 
Thought it now time to ſpeak, and make her allegation, = 


Tis I, that, methinks, have moſt cauſe to complain, 
Who am czamp'd and confin'd like a flave in a chain. 
J did but ſtep out, on ſome weighty affairs, 

'To viſit, laſt night, my good friends in the ſtars, 
When, before I was got half as high as the moon, - 


ontent 
ler for 
hen t 
1s 1s thi 


You diſpatch'd pain and langour to hurry me down ; 4 mo 
Vi & Armis they ſeiz'd me, in midit of my flight, k * 
And ſhut me in caverns as dark as the night. — | 

* Twas no more, reply'd body, than what you deſery'd, b 5 2 
While you rambled abroad, I at home was half ſtarv'd: tw" 
And, unleſs I had cloſely confin'd you in hold, ks 


You had left me to periſh with hunger and cold. 


I've 
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P'yea friend, anſwers mind, who, tho? ſlow, is yet ſure, 
and will rid me at laſt of your infolent pow'r : 1 
will knock down your mud walls, the whole fabric de- 1 
moliſh, 1} 

And at once your ſtrong holds and my flav'ry abo hz 1 
and while in the duſt your dull ruins decay, 1 
| ſhall ſnap off my chains and fly freely away. 1 
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The Story of PAL E MON and LAVINIAs 
[ By Mr ThomsoON. J i 

HE lovely young Lavinia once had friends, | 

T And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth; 


for in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, , 1 i 
Of ev'ry ſtay, ſave innocence and heaven, | 6 
| 


he with her widow'd mother, feeble, old 

And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 

Among the windings of a woody vale ; 

By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 161 

But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. | | 

ogether thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn - | 1 

Vhich virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 1 

From giddy faſhion and low- minded pride: | i 

\lmoſt on nature's common bounty fed, 

ike the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, | 

ontent, and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 7 

ler form was freſher than the morning roſe 1 

hen the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and pure A 

s is the lily, or the mountain ſnow, 

[he modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes; 

tl on the ground dejecked, darting all 

heir humid beams into the blooming flowers: 

Ir when the mournful tale her mother told, 

f what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, N 

brill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 

evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace . | 
Hhg -3 Sat 1 

| 
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6 

Sat ſair-proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe their beſt attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dreſs ; for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt : 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Reclute amid the cloſe- embowering woods: 

As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 

Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle riſes far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy ſragrance o'er the wild; 
So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 

The ſweet Lavinia ; till at length, compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, 

With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 

Jo glean Palemon's fields. The pride of ſwains 
Palemon was, the gen'rous, and the rich, 

Who led the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian fong 

Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 

But free to follow nature was the mode. 

He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſmg, chanc'd beſide his reaper- train 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye 
Unconfcions of her pow'r, and turning quick 
With unaſſected bluſhes from his gaze, 

He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half 
The charms her down-caſt modeity conceal'd. 
That very moment, love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 


For {till the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 


Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd. 

« What pity! tbat ſo delicate a form, 
« By beauty kindled, where enliv'ning ſenſe, 


« And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 


& Should be devoted to the rude embrace 


«Of ſome indecent clown ? She looks, methinks, 
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„Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 

« Recalls that patron of my happy life, 

« From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe : 

« Now to the duſt gone down ; his houſes, lands, 

« And once fair rendin family diſſolv'd. 

«Tis ſaid that in ſome = obſcure retreat, 

Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 

« Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 

« His aged widow and his daughter live, 

« Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find : 

« Romantic with, would this the daughter were!“ 
When, ſtrict enquiring from herſelf, he found 

dne was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 

Of bountiful Acaſto; who can ſpeak 

The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 

And thro' his ner ves in ſhivering tranſport ran? 

Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and bold; 

And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 

Love, gratitnde, and pity wept at once. 

Confus'd and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 

Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 

As thus Palemon, paſſionate, and juit, 

Pour'd out the pions rapture of his ſoul. 
« And art thou then Acaſto's dear remains ? 

«She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought 

«So long in vain ? Oh yes! the very ſame, 

« The ſoſten'd image of my noble friend; 

« Alive, his every feature, every look, 

More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring ! 

« Thou fole ſurviving bloſſom from the root 

« That nouriſh'd up my fortune, ſay, ah! where, 

In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thou drawn 

« The kindeſt aſpect of delighted Heaven, 

Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo fair, 

* Tho' poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing m_ 

„Beat keen, and heavy on thy tender years ? 

O let me now, into a richer ſoil 

* Tranſplant thee ſafe! where vernal ſuns, and 

ſhowers, | 
* Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 


And 
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* And of my garden be the pride, and joy ! 
6 Tt ill befits thee, oh! it ill befits 
& Acaſto's daughter, his, whoſe open ſtores, 
© Tho' vaſt, were little to his ample heart, 
© The father of a country, thus to pick 
© The very refuſe of thoſe har veſt-fields, 
© Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 
Then throw that ſnameful pittance from thy hand, 
But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged taſk ; R 
© Theſe fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine ; 
*f If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 
Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 
* That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing thee !” 
Hear ceas'd the youth; yet ſtill the ſpeaking eye 
Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd ; 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm * 
Of goodneſs irreſiſtable, and all 
In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd away 
'The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate ; 
 Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 
oy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 
Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening hours, | 
Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair ; 
Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 
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DL By Mr Prior. J 
SIR, Burleigh, May 14. 1689. 


| S once a twelvemonth to the prieſt, 
Holy at Rome, here antichriſt, 
The Spaniſh King preſents a jennet, 
To ſhew his love ;——that's all that's in it: 
For 
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For if his holineſs would thump * 
His rev'rend bum gainſt horſe's rump, | . 
He might be quipt from his own ſtable - 
With one more white, and eke more able. 5 fþ 
Or as with Gondola's and men, his | 1 
Good excellence the Duke of Venice | 1 
(I wiſh for rhime, t'had been the King) 1 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring; rr i | 
Which trick of ſtate, he wiſely maintains, 
Keeps kindneſs up *twixt old acquaintance : 
For elſe, in honeſt truth, the fea 
Has much leſs need of gold than he. 
Or, not to rove and pump one's fancy 
For Popiſh ſimilies beyond ſea 
As folks from mud-wallPd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent ; 
Preſent a turkey, or a hen, | 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten : 
Ey'n ſo with all ſubmiſſion, . 5 | | 


(For firſt men inſtance, then apply) 
Send you each year a homely letter, 
Who may return me much a better. 1 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, | 
To pay reſpect, and not ſhow wit : 
Nor look aſkew at what it ſaith ; f 
There's no petition in it, faith. 
Here ſome would ſcratch their heads and try 41d 
What they ſhould write, and how, and why 
But I conceive ſuch folks are quite in 
Miſtakes, in theory. of writing. i 
If once for principle *tis laid, | 
That thonght is trouble to the head, 
I argue thus : The world agrees, | 
That he writes well, who writes with eaſe : I! 
Then he, by ſequel logical, 1 
Writes beſt, who never thinks at all. | 
. Verſe comes from Heav'n, like inward light; | 
Mere human pains can ne'er come by't ; . 
The God, not we, the poem makes; 1 
We only tell folks what he ſpeaks. | 


—— 2 — 


Hence, 


— ——— — —— 
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Pigs might ſqueak love odes, dogs bark ſatire. 
Memnon, tho” ſtone, was counted vocal; 
But 'twas the God, mean while, that ſpoke all. 
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Hence, when anatomiſts diſcourſe, - 
How like brutes organs are to ours; 
They grant, if higher powers think fit, 
A bear might ſoon be made a wit ; 
And that, For any thing in nature, 


Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing : 
With prompting prieſt behind the hanging : 
The wooden head reſolv'd the queſtion ; 
While you and Pettis help'd the jeſt on. 
Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 


Are againſt gods, you know ; and teach us, 


The God makes not the poet ; but 

The theſis, vice verſa put, = 
Should Hebrew-wiſe be underſtood 

And means, the poet makes the God. 
Agyptian gard*ners thus are ſaid to 
Have ſet the leeks they after pray'd to ; 


And Romiſh bakers praiſe the Deity 


They chipp'd, while. yet in its paniety. 
bat when you poets {wear and cry, 

The God inſpires ; I rave, I die; 

If inward wind does truly ſwell ye, 

*T muſt be the cholic in your belly ; 

That writing is but juſt like dice, 

And lucky mains make people wiſe : 

That jumbled words, if fortune throw 'em, 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem ; 

Or make a ſpeech, correct and witty, 

As you know who—at the committee, 

So Atoms dancing round the center, 

They urge made all things at a venture, 
But granting matters ſhould be ſpoke 

By method rather than by luck ; 

This may confine their younger ſtiles, 

Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's : 

But never could be meant to tye 


Authentic wits, like you and I ; 
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For as young children who are try'd in _ 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from ſliding; 
Whem members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 
Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer ; 
But leap pro libitu, and ſcout 
On horſe call'd hobby, or without 
So when at ſchool we firſt declaim, 
Old Buſhey walks us in a theme, 
Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, 
And help the rickets in the brain : 
But when our ſouls their force dilate, 
And thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate ; 
In verſe or proſe we write or chat, 
Not ſixpence matter upon what. 
*Tis not how well an author ſays ; 
Bur 'tis how much, that gathers praiſe. - 
Tonſon, who is himſelf a wit, 
Counts writer's merits by the ſheet. 
Thus each ſhould down with all he thinks, 
As boys eat bread, to fill up chinks. 
Kind Sir, I ſhould be glad to ſee you ; 
I hope y'are well; ſo God be wi' you; 
Was all I thought at firſt to write : 
But things ſince then are alter'd quite ; 
Fancies flow in, and muſe flies high : 
So God knows when my clack will lie : 
I muſt, Sir, prattle on, as afore, 
And beg your pardon yet this half hour. 
So at pure barn of loud Non-con, 
Where with my granam I have gone, 
When Lobb had ſifted all his text, 
And I well hop'd the pudding next ; 
Now ie apply, has plagu'd me more, 
Than all his villain cant before. 
For your religion, firſt, of her 
Your friends do ſav'ry things aver: 
They ſay ſhe's honeſt as your clarer, 
Nor ſour'd with cant, nor ſtumm'd with merit; 
Your chamber is the ſole retreat . 


Of chaplains ev'ry Sunday night: 
Of 


* 
% PrIon's Epiſtle to SEPRHAARD. 
Of grace, no doubt, a certain ge | 
When lay-man herds with man divine x 
For if their fame be juſtly great, 
Who would no Popiſh nuncio treat; 
That his is greater, we muſt grant, 
Who will treat nuncios proteſtant. 
One ſingle poſitive weighs more, 
You know, taan negatives a ſcore. 

In politics, I hear you're ſtaunch, 
Directly bent againſt the French; 
Deny to have your free- born toe 
Dragoon'd into a wooden ſhoe : . 
Are in no plots; but fairly drive at 

The public welfare in your private: 


And will, for England's glory, try | 
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-'Turk's, Jews, and Jeſuits to defy, 
And keep your places till you die : 
For me, whom wand'ring fortune threw 
From what I loy'd, the town and you; 
Let me juſt tell you how my time is 
Paſt in a country life. ——[mprimis, 
As ſoon as Phoebus rays inſpect us, 
Firſt, Sir, I read, and then I breakfaſt ; 
So on, till foreſaid God does ſet, 
I ſometimes ſtudy; ſometimes eat. 
Thus, of your heroes, and brave boys, 
With whom old Homer makes ſuch noiſe, 
The greateſt actions I can find, 
Are, that they did their work and din'd, 
The books of which I'm chiefly fond, 
Are ſuch as you have whilom Conn'd ; 
That treat of China's civil law, | 
And ſubjects right in Golconda ; 7 | 
Of highway elephants at Ceylan, $ 
That rob in clans, like men o' th* Highland; Wal 
Of apes that ſtorm, or keep a town, A 
As well almoſt as Count Lauzun ; In a 
Of unicorns and aligators, * Let 
Elks, mermaids, mummies, witches, ſatyrs, L 
And twenty other ſtranger matters; p 
| 7 Which 1 
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PrloR's Fpiſtle to SHEPHARD. 
Which, tho? they're things I've no concern in, 
Make all our grooms admire my learning. 

Critics I read on other men, 
And hy pers upon them again; 
From whoſe remarks 1 give opinion 
On twenty books, yet ne'er look in one. 
Then all your wits that flear and ſham, 
Down from Don Quixot to Tom Tram; 
From whom I jeſts and puns purloin, 
And ſlil, put *em A for mine: 
Fond to be thought « country wit! 
The reſt when fate and you think fit. 
Sometimes I climb my mare and kick her, 
To bottled ale, and neighb'ring vicar ; 
Sometimes at Stamford take a quart, 
Squire Shephard's health, with all my heart, 
Thus, without much delight, or grief, 
I fool away an idle life; 
Till Shadwell from the town retires, 
Choak'd up with fame and ſea-coal fires) y 
To bleſs the wood with peaceful lyric ; 
Then hey for praiſe and panegyric ; 

. Juſtice reſtor'd, and nations freed, 

And wreaths round William's glorious head. 
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ODE on St. CECILIAs DAY, 
L By Mr Pops. J 


$ 1 
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J. 
ESC END, ye nine! deſcend and ſing ; 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire: 

Wake into voice each ſilent ſtrin 

And ſweep the founding lyre | 
In a ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain 
Let the warbling late complain: 

Let the loud trumpet ſound, 

Till the roofs all around 

hich The {hrill echos rebound : 
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While, in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
The deep, majeſtic, folemn Organs blow. 
Hark ! the number ſoſt and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 

Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies; 
Exulting in triumph, now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air trembling, the wild muſic floats ; 

Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 

The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away 
In a dying, dying fall. 
I. 
By muſic, minds an equal temper know 
Nor {ſwell too high, nor ſink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſic her ſoſt, aſſuaſive voice applies; 
Or, when the ſoul is preſt with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors ſhe fires with animated found ; 
| Pours balm, into the bleeding lover's wounds: 
= Melancholy lifts her head ; 
2z Morpheus rouzes from his bed ; 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning envy drops her ſnakes ; 
Inteſtine war. no more our paſſions wage, 
Ev'n giddy „r N their rage. 
III. | 
But when our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms |! 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main ; 


4 
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Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, R 
And men grew herces at the ſound, Q 
Enflam'd with glory's charms : 
Each chief his ſeventold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And hali-unſheath'd the ſhining blade; A: 


| And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms ! 0 


But 


But 
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IV. : 
But when thro” all the infernal bounds. 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 
Sad Orpheus Pugh his conſort loſt ; 
Th' inexorable gates were barr'd, 
And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard 
Around the dreary coaſt, 
But dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
' Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts, 
But berk ! he ſtrikes the golden lyre ; 
And ſee ! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire. 
See thady forms advance! 
Thy ſtone, O Siliphus ſtands {til} ; 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpectres dance, 
The furies {ink upon their iron beds, 


— 
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And ſnakes uncurl'd hang liſt'ning round their heads. 
V. 


By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er th' Elyſian flowers, 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, 
Or Amaranthine bowers : 
By the hero's armed ſhades 
Glitt'ring thro* the gloomy glades, 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wandring in the myrtle grove, 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life, 
Oh ! take the huſband, or return the wife 
He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r ; 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
'Thus ſong could prevail 
O''er death and o'er hell, 
. 


A con- 
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A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ? 
Tho' fate had faſt bound her, 
With Styx nine times round her, 

Let muſic and love were victorious, 

| VI. 

But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his e 2 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 

How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? 
No crime' was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Beſide the falls of fountains ; 

Or where Hebrus wanders, 

Rolling in meanders, 

All alone, 

Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her gnef: , 

For ever, -ver loſt ! 

Now with furies ſurrounded, 

Deſpairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidſt Rhodope's inows 2 : 

See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſart he flies; 

Hark! Hæmus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries 
A Ah ſce, he dies! 

Vet ev'n in death Eurydice he ſung, 

Eurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue; 

Eurydice the woods, 

Eury dice the floods, 

Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 

VII. 

Muſic the fierceſt griefs can charm, 

And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm: 

Muſic can ſoften pain to eale, 

And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe; 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliſs above. 

7] his the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound, 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th' immortal powers incline their ear; 
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Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 

While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire; 
And angels lean from Heay'n to hear! 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 

To bright Cecilia greater power is given; 

His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 
Her's lift the ſoul to Hleav'n. 


CE li & in & u i i i & i l f ii & x & uu, 
E V E's Speech to A D A M. 


D From MILTON's Paradiſe Loft, Book IV. J 


Y Author and diſpoſer, what thou bidſt 

Unargued I obey ; ſo God ordains ; 

God is thy law, thou mine, to know no mor e 

I woman's happieſt knowledge and her praiſe. 

With thee converſing I forget all time; F 

All ſeaſons and their change, all pleaſe alike, : ? 

dw cet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 

With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the fun, | 

When firit on this delightful land he ſpreads | 
| 


His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Giſt 'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
after ſoft ſhow'rs ; and {ycet the coming on | 
Of grateſul evening mild; the ſilent night 1 
With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon, | 
And theſe the gems of Heay'n, her ſtarry train: | 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends | 
With charm of earlieſt birds; nor riſing fun | 
On this deliglaful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Cliſt ring with dew 3 nor fragrance after ſhowers; | 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor filent night | ö 
Vith this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon | 
Or glitt'ring ſtar- liglit without thee is {weet. | 
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Extract from Dr Younc's Nicut-TRrovcars, 


NIGHT I. 


RO CRASTINATION is the thief of time, 
Year after year it ſteals, till all are fled, 


And to the mercies of a moment leaves 


The vaſt concerns of an eternal ſcene. 
If not fo frequent, would not this be ſtrange ? ? 
That *tis ſo frequent, this is ſtranger ſtill. 

Of man's miraculons miſtakes, this bears 
The palm, “ That all men are about to live: 
For ever on the brink of being born, 
All pay themſelves the compliment to think 
They, one day, ſhall not drivel; and their pride 
On this reverſion takes up ready praiſe; 
At leaſt their own ; their future {elves applauds 
How exccllent that lite they ne'er will lead? 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is ſolly's vails: 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wiſdom they conſign; 
The thing they can't but purpoſe, they poſtpone; 
* f1s not in folly, not to {corn a fool; 
And ſcarce in human wiſdom to do more. 
All promiſe is poor dilatory man, 
And that thro? ever y ſtage ; when young, indeed, 
In full content, we ſometimes nebly reſt, 
Unanxious for ourſelves ; and only with, 
As dutcous ſons, our fathers were more wiſe. 
At thirty man {uipects himſelf a Tool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforins his plan; 
A: fifty chiles his infamous delay, 
Puſhes his predent purpoſe to reſolve; 
In ail the magnanimity of thought 
Reſolves; and re- reſolves: Then dies the ſame, 
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From the Same. 


NI G H 


ed, 


ne. 


HY ſtart at death? Where is he? Death arriv'd 
Is paſt ; not come, or gone, he's never here. 
Ere hope, ſenſation fails; black-boding man 
teceives, not ſuffers death's tremenduus blow. 
The knell, the ſhroud, the mattock, and the grave; 
The deep dam Pp wand. the darkneſs, and the worm; 
Theſe are the bugbears of a Winter, eve, | 
The terrors of the living, not the dead. 1 
Imagination's fool, and error's wretch, 
Man makes a death, which nature never made; FF] 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls; | 
And feels a thouſand deaths in fearing one. | 


From the Same. 
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TE for thy country ? thou romantic fool! 
Seize, ſeize the pank thyſeli, and let her jinks 
Thy country ? What to thee ne godhead ; what? 
(1 ipecak with awe !) tho? he ſhould bid thee bleed? 
If, with thy blood, thy final hope is ſpilt, 
Nor can onmipotence reward the blow, 
Be deaf; preſerve thy being; diſobey. 
Nor is it diſobedience: know, Lorenzo! 
Whate'er th Almighty's ſubſequent command, on. 
His firſt command is this :—* Man, love thyſelf,” 1 
In this, alone, free agents are not free, 
Exiſtence is the baſis, bliſs the prize; 
If virtue coſts exiſtence, 'tis a crime ; 
Bold violation of our law ſupreme, 
Black ſuicide ; tho? nations which conſult 
Their gain, at thy expence, reſound applauſe. —_ 
EXTRACY U 
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ExTRACT from Tnousox's WINTER. 


S thus the fnows ariſe ; and foul and fierce, 
A All winter drives along the darkened air; 
In his own looſe-revolving fields the ſwain 
Diſaſter'd ſtands ; ſees other hills aſcend, 

Of unknown joyleſs brow ; and other ſcenes, 

Of horrid proſpect, ſhag the trackleſs plain: 

Nor finds the river, nor the foreſt, hid 

Beneath the formlefs wild ; but wanders on 

From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aftray ; 
Impatient flouncing thro” the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thonghts of home; the thoughts of home 
Ruſh on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. How ſinks his ſoul ! 
What black deſpair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When for the duſky ſpot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage riſing thro” the ſnow, 

He meets the roughneſs of the middie waſte, 

Far from the tract and bleſs'd abode of man; 
While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 

And every tempeſt, howling o'er his head, 
Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild, 

Then throng the buly ſhapes into his mind, 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep 

A dire deſcent | beyond the power of froſt, 

Of faithleſs bogs ; of precipices huge, 
Smooth'd up with ſnow ; and, what is land unknown, 
What water, of the {till unfrozen ſpring, 

In the looſe marſh or ſolitary lake 

Where the ſrefh fountain. from the bottom boils, _ 
Theſe cheek his fearful ſteps; and down he links. 
Beneath the ſhelter of the ſhapeleſs drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 
Throꝰ the wrung boſom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unſeen. 
In yain for him th' officious wife prepares 


The 


Extract from Thomſon' Winter. 


The fire fair blazing, and the veſtment warm ; 
In vain, his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their ſire, 
With tears of artleſs innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more ſhall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor ſacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe ; 
And, o'er his inmoſt vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffened corſe, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt, 
Ah ! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte ; | 
Ah ! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the fad variety of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring flood, 
Or more dc vouring flame, How many bleed, « 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; - 
Shnt from the common air, and common uſe 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of miſery. Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 
How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 
Of cheerleſs poverty. How many ſhake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, gnilt, remorſe ; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe, 
Ev'n in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwell, 
With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, | 
How many, rack'd with honeſt paſhons, droop 1 
In deep retir'd diſtreſs. How many ſtand | 
Around the death-bed of their deareſt friends, j 
And point the parting anguiſh, Thought fond man 
Of theſe, and all the thou!and namelets ills, 
That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life 
One ſcene af toil, of tuftering, and of fate, 
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Vice in his high career would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs rambling impulſe learn to think; 


The conſcious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wiſh benevolence dilate; 


Extract from Thomſon's Winter. 


The ſocial tear would rife, the ſocial ſigh; 


And into clear perfection, 


radual bliſs, 


Refining ſtill, the ſocial paſſions work. 


Strephon. 
Sylvia. 
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Sireph. 
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Streph. 
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HY weeps my Sylvia? Pri'thee why? 
To think my Strephon once muſt die, 
And that withal poor Sylvia may, 
When he's remov'd, be doom'd to ſtay. 
Nymph, you're too Ilavilk of your tears 


To waſte them on fantaſtic fears. 


No : For when I this life reſign 
If fate prolong the date of thine, 
The tears you'll give my funeral 
Will pay me intereſt, ſtock, and all. 
Not ſo, for ſhould this ſetting light 
Ne'er riſe again on Sylvia's ſight, 
Without a tear in mine I'd view 
Her dying eyes. 

—' Tis falſe. 
"Tis true. 


Not weep ? Falle ſhepherd, ſwear. 


I twear 


I wou'd not give thy hearſe a tear. 


Break, ſwelling heart, Perfidious man, 


Can you be ſerious, ſwear again, 
Yes : Swear by Ceres and by Pan. 
Let then great Pan and Ceres hear, 
And puniſh if I falſely ſwear, 
Gods, can ye hear this and forgive ? 
Yeu may, for J have heard, and live. 
| Strepb, 
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Tnt AMUSEMENT. 
Kreßh. Rage not, raſh nymph, for I've decreed 
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When Sylvia dies 

- Speak, what ? 

— — To bleed: 

PI drain the life's blood from my heart, 
But no cheap tear ſhall dare to ſtart. 
Kind ſhepherd, could you life deſpiſe, 
And bleed at Sylvia's obſequies ? 
To Ceres I appeal, for the | 
Knows this has long been my decree. 
Since then, you cou'd, your vow fulfill, 
Swear, {wear once more you never will. 
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A Pamper'd hern, of lofty mein, in ſtate 
Strutting along upon a river's brink, 
Pleas'd with her own majeſtic air and gait, 
Wou'd ſcarce vouchſafe to bow her head to drink. 
The glorious planet that revives the earth, 
Shone with full luſtre on the cryſtal ſtreams, 
Which made the wanton fiſhes in their mirth 
Roll to the ſhore to baſk in his bright beams. 
Our hern might now have taken pike or carp, 
They ſeem'd to court her by their near accels ; 
But ſhe, forſooth, her ſtomach not being ſharp, 
Now paſt them by, and ſlighted their addreſs : 
It is not yet, ſaid ſhe, my hour to eat, 
My ſtomach is too nice, 1 muſt have better meat, 
So they went off, and tench themſelves preſent ; 
This ſorry fiſh t' affront me ſure was ſent, 
Cry'd ſhe, and toſt her noſe up with diſdain, 
I nc'er can eat a tench, cry'd ſhe, and toſt her noſe again. 
$0 theſe paſt off as pike and carp had done, 
5 they retir'd gudgeons in ſhoals came on: 
hern eat gudgeons ! no, 't ſhall ne'er be ſaid 
hat I to ſuch low diet have been bred, 
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One of my birth eat gudgeons ! no, thank fate, 
My ſtomach is not ſo ſharp ſet. | 
Then from them {trait ſhe turn'd away in raps. 
But quickly after found her ſtomach's edge; 
Then to'the ſhore ſhe went in hopes of one, 
But when ſhe came the gudgeons too were gon. $ 
With hunger preſt, ſhe look'd around for food, 

But cou'd not find one tenant of the flood. 

At length a ſnail upon the bank ſhe ſpy'd, 


Welcome, delicious bait, rejoicing cry'd, _ 
And gorg'd the nauſeous thing for all her pride. 
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J. 
Y banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 
Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep ; 
My grottos are ſhaded with trees, 
And my hills are white-over with ſheep, 
I ſeldom have met with a loſs; 

Such health do my fountains beſtow ; 

My fountains all border'd with moſs, _ 

Where the hare-bells and violets grow, 

| II. 
Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound * 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 
But a ſweet-briar twines it around. 
Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 5 a 

More charms than my cattle unfold : 

Nor a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fiſhes of gold. 

III. | 
One would think ſhe might like to retire 
To the bow'r I have lahour'd to rear; 
Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there, 


O how 
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O how ſudden the jeſſamin ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my love, 
To prune the wild branches away. 
IV, 
From the plains, from the woodlands and proves, 
What ſtrains of wild melody flow? " 
How the night; agales warble their loves 
From thickets of reſes that blow ! 
And when her bright form mall appear, 4 
Fach bird ſhall armoniouſly Join | | 
In a concert ſo {oft aud ſo clear, 
As—ſhe may not be fond to reſign. 
- | Wa | 
I have found ont a giſt for my fair ; 
I have ſound where the wood-pigeons breed: | 
But let me that Plunder forbear, 
She w ul ſay *twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, ſhe averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young: 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 
VI. 
I have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
How that pity was due to—a dove : 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And ſhe calFd-it the ſiſter of love. 
But ler words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
Su 144i] her accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever the ſay, 
Methinks I ſhould love her the more, 
| | VII. 

Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 
Unmov'd, when her Corydon ſighs !? 
Will z ny mph that is fond of the pla, : 
Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ! 

Dear regions df ſilence and ſhade ! * 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe ! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray'd, 
If aught, in her abſence, could pleaſe. 
K k 


But 
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VIII. 

But where does my Phyllida ſtray ? 
| And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
j Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 
| And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours ? 


The groves may perhaps be as fair, : 
1 And the face of the valleys as fine; 

I The ſwains may in manners compare, þ 

But their love is not equal to mine, Fre 

Or 

The DyrinG CHRISTIAN to his Sour, — 

[ Au Op E, by Mr Por E. J 

I Th 

3 Wi 

ITAL ſpark of heav'nly flame! A] 

| Quit, oh! quit this mortal frame! At, 

| Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, An 

| Oh ! the pain, the bliſs of dying ! 

| | Ceaſe, fond nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, W. 

| And let me languiſn _ life. | W. 

| I. 

Hark ! they whiſper ; angels ſay, = 

Siſter ſpirit, come away. Ma 

| What is this abſorbs me quite ? Th 

| Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, Re 

| Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath, 

Tell me, my ſoul, can this be death! ** 

| III. : 

The world recedes ; it diſappears ! — "A 

Heay'n opens on my eyes! my ears Yo! 

With ſounds ſeraphic ring: Bel 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! _ 

O grave! where is thy victory? Sor 


O dcath ! where is thy ſting ? WI 
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From Pop E's Ess AY on MAN, FEpi/l. f. 


EAV N from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
| All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate : 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know: 
Or who could ſuffer, being here below? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood, 
Oh! blindneſs to the future! kindly giv'n, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n: 
Who ſces with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burit, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar: 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future blits, he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy bleſſing now. 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt : 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt; 
The foul unealy, and confin'd, from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 

His foul, proud ſcience never taught to {tray 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; 
Yet ſimple nature to his hope has giv'n, | 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler Heav'n; 
Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier iſland in the wat'ry waſte, 
Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 
No ſiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold. 
To be, contents his natural deſire, 
He aſks no angel's wiog, no ſeraph's fire; 
k 2 But 
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388 From Pope's EsSAVY on Man. 


But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 
Go, wiſer thou! and, in thy ſcale of ſenſe, 


Weigh thy opinion again{t Providence; 


Call imperſection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Deſtroy all creatures ſor thy ſport or guſt, 
Yet cry, it man's unhappy, God's unjuſt; 

If man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his juitice, be the God of God. 

In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the ſkies. 
Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſs'd abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aſpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aſpiring to be angels, men rebell : 

And who but withes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, {ins againſt th' eternal cauſe, 


SERSELSESSESTESEESSSUS & xx 
From PorE's Ess Ax on Man, Epiſt. 4. 


O ME then, my friend! my genius! come along; 


Oh ! maſter of the poet and the ſong ! 


And while the muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 


To man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in va ious nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rile ; 
Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From greve to gay, from lively to ſevere ; 
Correct with ſpirit, cloquent with eaſe, 


Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe, 


Oh.! while along the ſtream of time thy name 


Expanded flies; and gathers all its fame ; 
Say, {tail my little bark attendant fail, 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 


Fes 


From PoPE's Es$Say on MAN. 389 


When ſtateſmen, heroes, Kings, in duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 
shall then this verſe to future age pretend, 

Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend ? 
That, urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art, 
From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart ? 
For wit's falle mirrour held up nature's light ? 
Shew'd erring pride, Whatever is, is right ? 
That reaſon, paſſion, anſwer one great aim? 
That true /e/f-/ove and ſocial are the fame ? 

That virtue only makes our bliſs below? 

And all our knowledge is, ourſelves to know ? 


From Pop E's MorAL Es8arvs, Epiſt. 3. 


UT all our praiſes why Hould Lords ingroſs! 

Riſe, honeſt muſe! and ling the Har of Roſs : 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid S:7c712 hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry brow. ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ; 
Not to the tkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 
Or in proud falls magnificently loft ; 
But clear and artleſs, pouring through the plain 
Eeaith to the ſick, and ſolace to the twain ? 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows? 
Whole feats the weary traveller repole ? 
Who taught that heav*n-directed ſpire to riſe ? 
„The Marx of Koſs,” each liſping babe replies. 
behold the market-place with poor o'erſpread! 
The Man of Roſs divides the weekly bread : 
he feeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 
Where age and want fit imiling at the gate: 
him portion'd maids, apprentic'd erphaus bleſt; 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt, 
Is any flick? the Mar of Roſs relieves, 
Proſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 
Buk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 

K k 3 Deſpairipg 


390 From Port?'s MoRAL Ess Ars. 


Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attornies, now an uſcleſs race. 

Thrice happy man ! enabled to purſue 
What all ſo with, but want the pow'r to do! 
Oh! ſay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
What mines, to {well that boundlefs charity! 
Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man poſteſs*d—hve hundred pounds a-year. 
Bluſh,grandeur,bluſh! proud courts, withdraw your blaze! 
Ye little ſtars, hide your diminiſh'd rays. 

And what ? no monument, inſcription, ſtone ? 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown ? 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory ; 
Enough, that virtue fill'd the ſpace between; 
Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have been, 
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Extract from the laſt Scene of Bus1R1s, wherein he 1; 
iniroduced wounded, and in Chains, 


[ By Mr YouNs. |] 
ONQUER'D! tis falſe! I am your maſter ſtill; 


Your maſter, though in bonds; you ſtand aghait 
At your good fate, aud trembling can't enjoy. 
Now, from my ſoul, I hug thele welcome chains, 
Which ſhew you all Euliris, and declare 
Crowns and ſucceſs ſipertiuous to my fame. 
You think this ſtreaming blood will low'r my thought; 
No, ye miſtaken men, I ſinile at death ; 
For living here, is living all alone, 
To me a real ſolitude amid 


<< Mpeg ER : 
A throng of little beings grovelling round me; 


Which yet vſurp one commen ſhape and name. 

I thank theſe wounds, theſe raging pains, which promiſe 

An interview with equals {von elſewhere. 

[He fees Memnon.} 
Ha! 


Who! 
Olde 
Who 


Grow 
31 
| hot 
Grea 
Alia”: 


And 
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15 
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Extract ſrom the Tragedy of Bus1R1s. 39r 


Ha! dead ? 'tis well; he roſe not to my ſword, 

[only wiſh'd his fate, and there he lies. 

some, When they die, die all; their mould'ring clay 

I; but an emblem of their memories: 

The {pace quite cloſes up through which they paſs'd. 
That I have liv'd, I leave a mark behind, 

Shall pluck the ſhining age from vulgar time, 

Aad give it whole to late poſterity. 

My name is writ in mighty characters, 

Triumphant columns, and eternal domes, 

Whoſe ſplendor heightens our Egyptian day, 

Whoſe ſtrength ſhall laugh at time, till their great baſis, 
Old earth itſelf, ſhall fail. In after ages, 

Who war or build, ſhall build or war for me, 

Grow great in each, as my example fires : 

'Tis I of art the future wonders raile ; 

fight the future battles of the world. 
Great Jove, I come! Egypt, thou art forſaken : LS. J 
Alia's impoveriſh'd by my ſinking glories, 

And the world leflens, when Butiris falls. [Dies. J 


WILLIAM and MARGARET, 


HEN all was wrapt in dark midnight, 
And all were faſt aſleep, 
In glided Marg'ret's grimly ghoſt, 
And ſtood at William's fect. 


Her face was like the April-morn, 
Clad in a wint'ry cloud ; 

And clay-cold was her lily-hand, 
That held the ſable ſhrowd, 


So ſhall the faireſt face appear, 
When youth and years are flown ; 
Such is the robe that Kings muſt wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 
Hep 
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399: WILLIAM a MARGARET. 


Her bloom was like the ſpringing flow'r 
That fps the ſilver dew ; 
The roſe was budded in her cheek, 


And opening to the view. 


But love had, like the canker-worm, 
Conſum'd her early prime: 
The roſe grew pale, and left her cheek ;. 
She dy'd before her time, 


Awake, ſhe cry'd, thy true-love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave, 
Now let thy pity hear the maid, 
Thy love refus'd to fave. 


This is the dark and fearful hour, 
When injur'd ghoſts complain ; 

Now dreary. graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithleſs IWain. 


Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge, and broken oath; 
And give me back my maiden-vow, 

And give me back my troth. 


How could you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face torſake ? 

How could you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break ? 


How could you promiſe love to me, 
And not that promiſe keep ? 

Why did you iwear mine eyes were bright, 
Yet leave thoſe eyes to weep ? 


How could you ſay my lip was ſweet, 
And made the ſcarlet pale? 

And why did I, young witleſs maid, 
Believe the flatt' ring. tale. 


That face, alas! no more is fair, 
That lip no longer red; 
Dark are mine eyes, now clos'd in death; 
And ey'ry charm is fled, 
The 


WILLIAM awd MARGARET. 39% 


The hungry worm my ſiſter is; 
This winding-ſheer I wear ; 

And cold and weary laſts our night, 
"Till that laſt morn appear. 


But hark! the cock has warn'd me hence: 
A long and laſt adieu! 

Come ſee, falſe man, how low ſhe lies, 
That dy'd for love of you. 


Now birds did ſing, and morning ſmile, 
And ſhew her glittering head; 

Pale William ſhook in every limb, 

Then raving left his bed. 


He hy'd him to the fatal place 
Where Marg'ret's body lay, 

And ſtretch'd him on the green graſs turf, 
That wrapt her breathleſs clay. 


And thrice he call'd on Marg'ret's name, 
And thrice he wept full ſore ; 

Then laid his cheek to the cold earth, 
And word ſpake never more. 
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A HYMN of GRATITUDE. 
DL By Mr ADpDp1sSON. J 


HEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
| \ \ My riſing ſoul ſurvey ; 
FTranſported with the view I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe: 


O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 

That glows within my raviſh'd heart! 
But thou can'ſt read it there. 


Thy Providence my life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreſt, 

When in the ſilent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt. 
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204 HYMN ef GRATITUDE. 
To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 


Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 4 
To form themſelves in pray'r. 


Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 

| Before my infant heart conceiv'd, 

= | From whom thoſe comforts flow'd. 


When in the ſlipp'ry paths of youth 
With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 

Thine arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe 
And led me up to man; 


Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
I. It gently clear'd my way: 

| | And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 

| More to be fear'd than they. 


| When worn with ſickneſs oft haſt thou 
| With health renew'd my face, 

And when in fins and ſorrow ſunk, 
Reviy'd my foul with grace. 


Thy bounteous hand with wordly bliſs 
Has made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend, 

Has doubled all my ſtore. 


Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 

Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart 
That taſte thoſe gifts with joy, 


Through every period of my life 
Thy goodneſs I'll purſue ; 

And after death in diſtant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 


When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord, 

. Thy mercy ſhall adore. 
** Through 


HYMN f GRATITUDE. %% 
Trough all eternity to thee | 
A joyful ſong Ill raiſe, 
For oh! eternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe. 
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The UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 
[ By Mr Pops. ] 


JTINATHER of all! in ev'ry age, 
In ev'ry clime ador'd, 
By faint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great firſt cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind. 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To iee the good from ill ; 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 
Leit free the human will. 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That, more than Heav'n purſue. 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; 

For God is paid when man receives, 
T' enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth's contracted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds arg round, 
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#66 De. UNIVERSAL PRAYER: 
Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, | 
And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If ] am right, Oh ! teach my heart 
Still in the right to ſtay ; 

If I am wrong, thy grace impart 
To find the better way. 


©. 


U 
| 


Save me alike from fooliſh p ide, 
Or impious diſcontent ; 

At ought thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or ought thy goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee ; 

That mercy I to others ſhow, 
That mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath: 

O lead me wWhereſoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All elſe beneath, the {un 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, ' whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, Weg, 
One chorus, let all being raiſe ! 
All nature's incenſe riſe ! 


